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The Andhra Pradesh Open University, which is the first of its hind in the country, represents a unique 
experiment in Higher Education It is different from the other universities It adopts a multi-media approach 
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tion or its equivalent 
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valent examination with Science Subjects 


3 Post-Graduate Diploma in 
Public Accounting 


: The candidate should be a graduate of Science, Arts or 
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5 Bachelor’s Degree m Library and 
Information Science 


: The candidate should be a graduate working in a recognised 
library 
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OVER TO AHMEDABAD 


This issue of University News is dedicated to the National Conference on Distance Education being held 
at Ahmedabad on November 9lh and 10th, 1986 The Conference has been organised jointly by the Association of 
Indian Universities Indira Gandhi National Open University and the Gujarat University, Ahmedabad. 

Distance EducUion has been variously described as correspondence education, open education, Open 
learning, etc It is characterised by relaxed or no rigid entry qualifications, learning according to one’s own pace and 
convenience, flexibility in the dunce of courses and use of most modern and appropriate educational and communi¬ 
cation technology Distance education has made quite a headway during the last two decades About 40 Univer¬ 
sities are now offering various coupes through this mode of education It is therefore time that we paused and took a 
critical look at the courses offered most of which arc in the nature of correspondence courses It is in this context 
that we particularly welcome this Conference, which we hope will not only take stock of the present position but 
will also provide directions for the future growth and development of distance education 

The issue in hand has been planned to serve as a backgrounder to the National Conference It is an exercise 
m presenting a state ofthe art report setting out the normative goals and suggesting necessary methodologies to 
achieve the same It is against this scenario that the articles making up this issue look at the Concepls ard Forms 
of distance education Cour>e Designing and Preparation, Role of Media in distance education, Economics of 
distance education, Student Support Services, Evaluation Methodology as also present some case studies 

There are however two things winch require to be stated and grasped very clearly One distance education 
is not to be seen as a poor relation or a distant cousin of the formal system It is a system of non-formal education 
in its own right It ha*, its own philosophy, us own go*ls and its own methodology If the formal system has served 
the society fruitfully so docs the system of dixtance education hope to do It does not compete with the formal 
system, but supplements it It caters to those sections of ^ocieiv which either being located in far-flung remote 
areas or because of economic compulsions cannot lake advantage of the formal system It also provides another 
opportunity to those members ofthe community who have had to discontinue their education at one point or the 
other because of anv reason wlr'hoever Didince education thus deserves to be provided for adequatelv and offered 
all facilities to take roots 

The other poin< that wc should like to nuke is that no system of disiance education howsoever well 
planned and well organised will succeed in the absence of adequate Student Support Services These services irclidc 
study centres providing lor gjidancc and counselling services and libraries A network of public libraries is a 
pre-condition for the success of any disUnce education programme Therefore, a national library movemeni has 
got to be launched and vigorously pursued if we are to make a success of ihe programme of distance education 
This will also help make a deni in the frightening illiteracy rate in the country The Urion <.rd the Slate govur- 
ments should therefore act with the same sincerity and promptitude m the enactment of library Irgi^Lt cn rrd 
establishment of public libraries wuh which they plan to set up open universities 

The New Education Policy 1986 also calls for the development and growth of Distance Education Setting 
up of the Indira Gandhi National Open University j* therefore very welcome It is also heartening to note that a 
number of States like Maharashtra, West Bengal Madhva Pradesh Bihar and Uttar Pradesh are also planning 
to set up open universities on the lines of Andhra Pradesh Open University It is however important that there 
should be a well defined relationship between ihe Indira Gandhi National Open University end the State open 
universities and the tvvo should act in dost coordination The spheres of activities of the Institutes of Corres¬ 
pondence Course-* or the Directorates of Correspondence Education functioning in various universities rpd those 
ofthe Opsn Universities also require to be looked into and properly demarcated 

Association of Indian Universities meets at Ahmedabad in its 61st annual session from 9th to 11th Novem¬ 
ber, 1986 A number of imporiant issues are likely to come up for discussion The meeting will discuss ways and 
m?ans of miking extension as the third dimension of university education This is in tunc with the concept of 
education as an instrument of social chdnge gaming enhanced acceptability Introduction end prcmotion of 
spjrts, P.iysiuil Ediiv-anon NCC and other co-curi icular activities is also likely to be discussed The meeting will also 
consider wavs of promoting interdisciplinary research Acuon research on poverty, population, ecology, rational 
integration, peace, etc , defy umdisciplinary approach rnd call for in depth multi disciplinary research in cor- T 
sonance with the nature of these problems The implc mental ion of the New Education Policy 1986 vis a-vis the 
Programme of Action prepared by ihe Ministry of Human Resource Development as it concerns Indian Universi¬ 
ties will be another highlight of the deliberations of the 61st annual session We wish both the 61st arrual meetirg 
ofthe Association of Indian Universities and the National Conference on Distance Education a grand success 

—Editor 



Genesis and the Growth of Distance Education 


K.G. Deshmukh* 


The Open Education unlike the closed or conven¬ 
tional education in its backdrop and historical pers¬ 
pective has a unique grounding in the modem world 
of Science and Technology all over the world as a re¬ 
sult of the advent of Technological Revolution. 

The first Open University was started in Britain in 
1969. Robbins' Report to the Government of U.K. 
(1963) admitted it clearly that universities must expand 
to meet the growing demands from qualified school- 
leavers and this expansion was under-way. Extension 
of opportunity to all classes of the population is an 
emergent need so as to replace the “elite” system of edu¬ 
cation that has been prevalent in Britain from many 
years. 

The Report of the ‘Open University’ (1969) sub¬ 
mitted to the Secretary of State for Education and 
Science of U.K. emphasises higher education as a baste 
individual tight and say : “It is. unjust to the indi¬ 
vidual and unwise for the society thus to deny the grea¬ 
test educational opportunity to the greatest numbers 
of citizens. For tong regarded as the privilege of the 
few, the opportunity to engage in higher education is 
at last becoming widely accepted as a basic individual 
right. . Moreover, education generally and higher 
education in particular is, at one and ihc same time, 
a necessary condition of a modern technological society 
and defence agamsl its abuse In order to fulfil this 
right, the Open University was started in U.K. The 
student community joined the courses because ihey 
were more excited by the prospects of breaking away 
from tradition and of learning in a new way. ft is more 
relevant to the twentieth century is obvious. No formal 
academic qualification is required for registration as 
students in an open university. However, this open 
entry is restricted to people over the age of 21 i e pro¬ 
viding education for all adults who could not prosecute 
- their studies and who could reasonably be expected to 
{ acquire new skills and qualifications by working part- 
} time at home. The creation of Open University in 1969 
■ in U.K. using correspondence. Radio and T.V. was a 
| major break-through in the field of education. It was 
first time to unite them in a major national-distance- 


learning system combined in an autonomous university 
structure. The distance learning systems serve a rela¬ 
tively dispersed student population and involve a mini¬ 
mal reliance on formal facc-to-facc teaching. 

Of Ihe four Open Universities in Western Europe, 
the British Open University, Fern University in West 
German}", the Span i sh uni vers i dad National de Education 
aDistanciaand the Netherlands Open University, the 
Motherland's Open Umvcrsiiy offers the best promise in 
terms of our definition of Openness. The other three 
are already established and producing a considerable 
number of graduates in recent limes The Netherlands 
Open Umver>ity which was scheduled to open its 
doors last September, i* string to be truly open. 
As planned, every applicant over the age of eighteen 
is admitted irrespective of educational qualification 
and attainments. There is no predetermined prog¬ 
rammes of study, the student being the one to deter¬ 
mine the combination of courses which he sees as the 
most suited to the degree or diploma he seeks. 

In Western Canada n is interesting to sec the uses 
of Technology as a means of aclucwng open educa¬ 
tion An interesting experiment, currently more in 
continuing and non-formal education area, is that be¬ 
ing conducted by d Victoria B.C Organisation known 
as “Knowledge Network of the West". This organiza¬ 
tion is using Satellite Technology to be?m T.V. prog¬ 
ramme* for up to eighteen hours a day to all parts of 
the sparsely populated province of British Columbia. 
Television programmes, not developed by the Network 
but bought or borrowed from other sources, provide 
for both the educational and entertainment needs of 
all age groups and all levels of intellectual and educa¬ 
tional development The next step, now being planned, 
is for the Universities of Victoria and Vancouver to get 
together to map out their resources and to pool these 
as a means of providing univcrsiiy level T.V. prog¬ 
rammes for the Province. A combination of private 
enterprise and the Government of Alberta in Canada 
has recently launched “Access Educational Services” 
utilising satellite technology -twelve hours a day, seven 
days d week, T.V. services—along with 18 hours a day 
of radio services. These two Canadian projects are signi¬ 
ficant in two important ways. In the first place with 
their programming providing daily services for every 


*Vice-Chancellor, Amaravati University. 
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One from pre-school, through formal schooling and 
higher education to non-formal and continuing or in 
the words of Chairman of the Open University Com¬ 
mittee 1984 of Maharashtra “life long education”, 
as well as entertainment programmes, they are deve¬ 
loping a new kind of openness in that they blur or play 
down the distinctions between one sector of educa¬ 
tion and another. They also break down the barriers 
between what is education and what is information 
service or entertainment. The Albertan interest in inter¬ 
active learning by means of computer, represents 
another advance in that other area of interest to us, 
what has been the term ‘‘Information Revolution”. 
The Plato Computer Interactive Systems is readily 
available to Australian students and is also probably 
available to many in other countries. This is essentially 
a huge computerized programmed learning system. 
Operated from Eastern United Stales and accessible 
by means of satellite and landline services. It has many 
elements of openness about it, since, it offers a consi¬ 
derable range of programmes into which a learner can 
tap at any level he desires and, as the interaction is bet¬ 
ween the computer and learner, the process of using 
the services is very much under the control of the learner. 
Cost, of course, is a major factor and this is true of all 
data banks and information systems. Their preparation 
must be labour-intensive and the labour involved must 
be highly qualified and well-remunerated. Columbia 
and other countries have been concerned about mass 
education and have been using satellite technology to 
provide extensive services to schools. 

Sri Lanka, by its Act 16 of 1978, established ns 
first Open University in Colombo which opened its 
doors in 1979. Though modelled on the British Open 
University, it has developed in new and important 
directions, the most important of which is its excursion 
into retraining education and distance education. In 
addition to offering traditional degree programmes by 
means of distance education and through regional cen¬ 
tres, a large measure of control of distance education 
in that country has been handed over by the Ministry 
of Education to the Open University. Many countries, 
probably most, have given consideration to the idea, 
if only as a relatively inexpensive solution to the politi¬ 
cal problem of meeting increasing demands from youn¬ 
ger people for higher education in the universities. This 
is very true of developing countries. 

In China in the spring of 1978, the State Council 
approved a plan to set up a national radio and tele¬ 
vision university, and the Central Radio and Television 
University (CRTVU) was formally established in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1979 after several months of preparation. Since 


then, there have been four intakes of over one million 
students enrolled as registered students. The National 
Radio and Television Network of higher education has 
formed a complete system throughout the country. It 
consists of the Television University organizational 
structure at Tour different levels: the Central Radio 
and Television University, Radio and Television Uni« 
versities in the provinces, Municipalities and autono¬ 
mous regions, over 540 branch schools; and “grass 
roots” classes run by factories, mines, shops, etc. at 
the lowest level work in various enterprises, institutions 
and Organizations throughout China. China’s T.V. 
universities are run at four levels corresponding to the 
organization of China's system of national and regio¬ 
nal governments. The CRTVU at the highest level 
guides national work; the provincial, municipal and 
autonomous regional TVUs at the second level guide 
provincial work; The CRTVU is an institution of higher 
education under the joint leadership of the Ministry 
of Education and the Ministry of Broadcasting; T.V. 
universities in provinces, municipalities and autonomous 
regions are under the auspices of local government; 
their branch schools under prefectures and cities. Fund 
for T.V. universities at various levels are allocated from 
governments at cor re ponding levels. The CRTVU 
guides the educational work of provincial T.V. Uni¬ 
versities, which in turn guide their branch schools. 
Since the establishment of the China Radio and T.V. 
Universities in 1979, it has rapidly grown into a mighty 
institution by establishing centres in 28 provinces, 
municipalities and autonomous regions in the country. 
Branch Schools have been set up in 540 cities and areas. 
About 1168 factories have set up work units. The teach¬ 
ing classes amount to 16,000. 

Though the Correspondence Institute (TCI) was 
established in 1926 in New Zealand, earlier the growth 
was very slow and only during the last decade, it has 
made phenomenal progress. There are now 940 sub¬ 
jects available. In June, 1982, 29,837 students had en¬ 
rolled with 500 staff. The reasons for the same are mani¬ 
fold. Successive governments have taken the view that 
no matter where a student lives he/she is entitled to equal 
opportunities for education at all levels. This includes 
people whose jobs or personal circumstances do not 
allow them to attend face to face lectures or classes. 
Money has always been made available to ensure that 
first-class distance education courses are well-writ ten, 
educationally sound and attractively presented. By sym¬ 
pathetic tuition from teachers or tutors, a one-to-one 
situation is created on a personal basis. Pass rate^c 
externally set and marked examinations are as high as, 
or belter than the national average. The correspondence 
school does not charge fees. Massey University and TCI 
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fees, are by any standard in the world, minimal. The 
correspondence school produces excellent radio prog¬ 
rammes for its students. Massey uses seminars and area 
groups very effectively. The correspondence school 
uses area peripathetic teachers to visit and coach its stu¬ 
dents. New Zealand distance education establishments 
have not rushed in to use the latest technology without 
having it, in all its forms, evaluated. 

It is since fourteen years a public educational insti¬ 
tution through correspondence and broadcasting began 
to operate in Korea, On 15th November. 1968, a memo¬ 
rable date in the annals of education of Korea, the Go¬ 
vernment pul into effect the amended Education Law. 
A college oT correspondence was established within a 
national university. In accordance with that provision, 
Korea Junior College of Air and Correspondence (KCC) 
was started within the Seoul National University on 
9th March, 1972. On 10th March. 1973, the Educatio¬ 
nal Law was again amended to make room for high 
school courses through correspondence and broadcast¬ 
ing. On 23rd March of the same year, correspondence 
high schools were started at eleven high schools for 
boys and girls in Seoul and Pusan. Prior to the ope¬ 
ration of those air and oorropondcnce-college and 
high schools, special purpose course through corres¬ 
pondence and broadcasting were not entirely unknown 
in Korea. Oser a century before the Tutorial Lecture 
classes Programme at Cambridge, England (1773) 
which is said to be the first attempt at education by cor¬ 
respondence, or the correspondence programme of 
Chicago Uni\ersii\ IJS92. the nation's pragmatist scho¬ 
lar Sungho U68l-l7631 is said to have initiated a cor¬ 
respondence course for the benefit of commoners. Dur¬ 
ing tlte Japanese occupation and subsequent to it, 
many self Learning Koreans benefited from subscribing 
to the so-called Correspondence lecture series of se¬ 
condary and college levels. The KCC otiering 2-year 
junior college courses came into being in March. 1972, 
The idea of correspondence college turned up as a by¬ 
product of the university preliminary examination 
that was conducted nationally from 1968. The start of 
KCC and air and correspondence high schools in Korea 
marked the beginning of a new era in education through 
correspondence. Correspondence education has been 
regarded for a long time as at best an irregular and re¬ 
medial social educational system. Korea, however, has 
come to have a new, regular institution for distance edu¬ 
cation. Unlike the British and Japanese models, the KCC 
emerged as a reality rather abruptly, without a lengthy 
period of public discussions or experiments with trial 
programmes, so that general public failed to perceive 
the significance of the birth of the KCC. However, it 
was recognised by a small segment of the educated 


population as a revolutionary event. Now, fourteen and 
twelve years old respectively, the KCU and corres¬ 
pondence high schools up and down the country have 
to enjoy both the attention and recognition of the gene¬ 
ral public. As of March, 1984, KCU has now 12 depart¬ 
ments offering five yeai university courses and one 
junior college course, the student population amounting 
to 1,40,000. The number of air and correspondence 
high schools has increased over the years to 48, located 
at 24 large and medium cities throughout the country, 
catering to 35,000 students. 

Thailand is a developing country with a population 
of over 50 million. In the mid-twentieth century the 
number of students who were unable to pass the entrance 
to the national universities was increasing, due to the 
limitation of seats. To help the government solve the 
problem, in 1969 a group of representatives led by the 
late Mr. Pramual Kullamart proposed an act to estab¬ 
lish a new university, Ramkhamhaeng. The said act 
was granted by his Majesty the King and was pub¬ 
lished in the Royal Gazette, on March 2, 1971. Conse¬ 
quently Ramkhamhaeng University was established 
and began to work in the academic year of 1971. 
The students' enrolment during the year 1983 rose to 
84,879. After a decade Ramkhamhaeng developed from 
an open admission university to an open university 
and handles both on-campus and off-campus students. 

The gradual development and growth of Open 
Universities all over the world had its echo and impact 
in India also in the field of Open Education. In July, 
1962. in pursuance of the recommendations of an ex¬ 
pert Committee under the Chairmanship of Professor 
D.S. Kothari, Chairman, University Grants Commis¬ 
sion, University of Delhi made an important landmark 
in the history of education in India by starting cor¬ 
respondence courses under a body called Directorate 
of Correspondence Courses and Continuing Educa¬ 
tion. The syllabus, examination as also the university 
degree for the correspondence courses students are 
exactly the same as for their counterpart in the regular 
colleges of Delhi University. The minimum eligibi¬ 
lity condition for entrance is that one must have pass¬ 
ed the ten plus tw'o examination of Delhi Board or an 
equivalent examination. The correspondence material 
is supplemented by radio broadcasts and telecasts by 
Delhi Doordarshan’ organised by a special cell within 
it known as ‘University of Air.’ Even at the end of the 
first year it was observed that the examination perfor¬ 
mance of the correspondence course students compar¬ 
ed favourably with that of the regular colleges. In 
his convocation address delivered at Agra and Mysore 
universities, the then education minister Professor 
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Nurul Hasan, called for a massive programme of gene¬ 
ral education, an Open National Universitv that would 
take the entire nation in us ambit Prof Hasan advo¬ 
cated the idea of open university and believed the poor¬ 
est and the most neglected sections of the community 
must have access to education An Open Umver&itv 
having jurisdiction over the entire country would en¬ 
able the students in the remotest coinersof the country 
to have access to its infrastructure and without attect- 
ing their capacity to earn and help their families Dr 
V.K R V Rao, when he was the Union Education 
Minister also advocated Lhe idea ol having an Open 
University in the country foi dealing with the problems 
of higher education Lord R A Butler delivering ihc 
Maulana Azad Memorial lecture in 1970, recommen¬ 
ded that India should go in for an Open Umvc^suv 
The Govt of India had appointed lhe G Panhasar- 
athy Committee to look into the Lasibiliiv of starting 
an Open University and the committee m Us repoit 
submitted in 1976 stronglv recommended ihc starting 
of a National Open University The University Fn 
quiry Commission appointed bs the Government of 
Bihar suggested to the Slate Government to promote 
education in the non formal sector 

The successful experience of DlIIu Unnarsin in 
conducting this pilot protect bearing tvccllu r results 
set in motion the other universities thinking in the 
direction of mtrod'icing correspondence courses 1 1 
their respective umv Louies at dill ^nt L\eU TIil 
P unjabi University in Patiala was tlu second university 
in India to offer these courses 1 hen cameihc R «i vsiIimi 
Meerut, Mysore Madurai, 1 lima ltd, Pinjab, Bombay 
Venkateswara, Andhra and Madras Umver.itics, and 
today the correspondence education is taken up by 
as many as twenty two Indian universities in various 
disciplines—Undergraduate, Postgraduate Law, mi ser¬ 
vice teachers’ training and some vocational courses 

India in the recent past has taken a great le-ip in 
the held of Distance Education by estebhshing the 
first ever Open University in August 1982, in Andhra 
Pradesh, Hyderabad It has been modeled op the hms 
of the Open University of Great Britain (UK) The 
planners of this university wish to give impetus to con¬ 
tinuing education and arc formulating a science edu¬ 
cation progra ume so as to keep the working men and 
women abreast with the modern scientific advance- 


monts in the world. Some higher technological courtes 
and some foundation courses in Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Economics, etc. are being designed 

In August, 1983, New Delhi also launched an ‘Open 
School’ scheme to answer the long-felt need of non- 
formal secondary education in India 

The establishment of Open University in Hydera¬ 
bad has ushered in a new erd in the history of educa¬ 
tion in India The walls of the formal system of edu¬ 
cation have been broken and India would soon be on 
the world map of literacy The Slate Government of 
Maharashtra appointed a State Level Committee in 
19S4 to enquire into the feasibility of starting an Open 
University lor the State The Report of this committee 
was submitted to the government on 9th January, 1985 
which has been accepted by the government The Kerala 
Government have also announced its proposal for an 
Open Univursitv in that State The Madhya Pradesh 
Government have also conic out with a statement re¬ 
cently to establish an Open University in that state At 
the National Level the idea of setting up a National 
Open LnilciMlv was revived in J984 The Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rajiv G indhi in his lirst broadcast to the nation in 
January J9S^ gave expression to this m lhe form of a 
Policy Statement when he announced rhe establish¬ 
ment ol a National Open Umversitv as a part of new 
educational policv In pursuance of this, a committee 
was constnuud h\ the Mimstrv of Education with en¬ 
lightened educationalists The committee apart from 
preparing a Draft Hill submitted a project report, de¬ 
tailing the various aspects relating to the establishment 
of National Open IJniversnv The government, com¬ 
mitted as it i-s to stienglhen distance education in the 
country, introduced a Bill m Parliament immediately. 
The Indira Gandhi National Open University Bill was 
pKstd by both the Houses in August, 1985 Thus, the 
idcL of a National Open University initialed in 1970 
became a reality in 1%^ 

Thus the philosophy and idealism ol the open edu¬ 
cation system is no longer held as being impractical or 
unrealistic in our academic circles Rdlher it would be 
mo a appropriate U> sav, that this concept of Open 
Education system is now performing its historic part 
as a valuable supplement to the conventional educa¬ 
tion system □ 
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Some Thoughts on the Concepts and Forms 
of Distance Education 

4 , 

Malcolm S. Adiscshiah* 


Terminology 

To the terms formal, non-formal and informal 
education, the terms distance education and open edu¬ 
cation have been added Formal education,it will be re¬ 
called, is learning within an organised institution with 
time schedules established curricula and syllabus laueht 
by the teacher and learnt bv the student, followed h\ a 
system of examinations As such formal education, at 
first sight, cannot also be distance education becuus- thj 
learning in the latter cjscis not taking place vulhm I he 
institution ■ but it could in the mam pirt jKo ncluui 
distance education if the latter follows the curricula ana 
syllabus of the formal institution Non-formal education 
is learning that is organised outside the formal svsten*, 
with emphasis on Us organised character Us hours of 
learning being flexible Here again non-formal education 
** seems lo exclude distance education because distanc' 
education does not take place within the non-formal 
schedule* of learning in some forms of non foi nnl educa¬ 
tion, such as training on the |ob or 1 'anting Icisui e hours 
however, distance cducilion can be operative lnfoinx I 
education is reallv incidental education through readme 
attending lectures participant in seminars etc , which 
can be either distance or non disianoe educdion Open 
education cuts across all these lornts or education and 
can be expressed in formal, non-formal informU and 
distance learning systems 

Concept 

In reflecting over the concept of distance education, 
it is necessary to distinguish between the two senses in 
which the term education is used Education fiisi ic^rs 
to the learning process- that is the mental process 
of internalising an external event in order to under¬ 
stand it and control it Second Education could also 
refer to the infrastructure which makes possible the 
learning process—school and college buildings, materi d 
* *yid equipment, laboratories, playground etc The tea¬ 
cher and the book and increasingly today the various 

1 * Chairman, Madias [intitule of De\elopmenf 
Studies, Madras. 


forms of audio-visual aids occupy a middle position bet¬ 
ween the learning process and its infrastructure The tea¬ 
cher, the book, the electronic aids are pari of the learning 
process in (he sense that they help in the internalising 
process in fact the teacher is in many cases a part and 
hierarchically above the book and the audio-visual aid, 
because he has to interpret the content of the book and 
ixpkim tht message that the el ilromc instrument con¬ 
veys On i he oti or Kami the un-chcr is apart from the 
icamei and h*- to bt paid a salarv and assured living 
condit on> th book his lo be purchased as is the audio¬ 
visual aid and in mat sense* Wl three arc part of the in¬ 
frastructure 

Conceptually the learning procevsix the result of the 
interaction of the teacher md the t-iught In this sense, 
eduemon is a J I relation ship Should this relationship 
be physical!* n near Jose one > That was the ancient 
Indian Iradmon—the Guru-Shishya relationship And 
(hat is ‘ho the basis on which all systems of education 
hate b-*en developed The ideal of a literal 1 1 relation¬ 
ship however btcaiiu impossible with both the demo- 
cratis'uum of cducition and the upsurge in people’s 
desire in liarn And so noims for the teacher-pupil 
raiio have b'sn developed to maintain this teacher- 
pupil link and inter *clion The system of private tuition 
is really a ih-vwba^h to this 1 1 relationship And till 
reecntlv the learning process his lequtred that the tea¬ 
cher should lx inphvsicil and day-to-day contact with 
his xtud_ni> 

From thii point of view, that ]«. from the point of 
view lha. educilion is the result int of the personal inter¬ 
action between the teicher and the taught conceptually 
disUncc education seems to he a contradiction in terms 
In distance education the teacher and taught arc separ¬ 
ated bv distance, and there is no personal element m the 
teaching and the learning process Thus in a geographi¬ 
cal separated form, where teaching emanates in a kind 
of impersonal manner from a centre, and is spread out 
over \ in Mg distances, the educational process is not 
ol ihe kind and vancty that \\c are used to and have 
defined earlier Jn fact a question can be asked as to 
whether distance education is education at all 
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The concept of education as a learning instrument¬ 
ality is, however, reinterpreted in distance education 
In distance education, learning lakes place, that is the 
external reality is internalised, not through the medi¬ 
ation of a teacher, but through the message and infor¬ 
mation that he puts out Whereas informal education 
the learning process of a student is mediated by the phy¬ 
sical presence of a teacher, in distance education the 
learning process is mediated by the books, meterials and 
electronic messages that emanate from the teachcr(s) 
In that sense dislance education is conceptually a new 
form o'* education 

Special Nature 

In distance education, there has to be real learning, 
not the rote repetition of what the teacher says, as in 
some parts of institutional education For one thing there 
must be strong motivation m the case of distance edu¬ 
cation fora student to enter this area of learning, for not 
only is he deprived of the usual large infrastructure, 
the classroom the library, the laboratories the teachers 
and fellow student*, available to the student of insti¬ 
tutional education, he also has to set aside his free 
time after his working hours to become a student under 
the system of distance education Comparative studies 
which have been made of learning acquired under ihe 
two systems show a higher level of learning and indivi¬ 
dual acquisition of knowledge in the case of students 
under distance education compared to those under non 
distance education 

Forms 

Distance Education can take many forms 

The first and simplest is what is called correspond¬ 
ence education for undergraduate courses Here the 
course of study prescribed by a University for an under¬ 
graduate course is broken up into a number of modules 
which are posted to student, who works on the material 
sent to him, and can obtain further guidance and clari¬ 
fication through writing back to the diffusing centre, 
and through attending the periodic contact classes which 
are organised at or near his place of residence along with 
other students participating in the correspondence 
course Here some original work is called for in breaking 
up the course into graded, self-contained learning units 
which are intelligible and comprehensible to the student 
who has no other aid There should be regular posting 
of the material to the learner and prompt replies to que¬ 
ries on the course posed by him The problem with this 
form of distance education is that it is a unilinear, uni¬ 
form course, which cannot follow the differing learning 


ability and path of the individual student, as the system 
of private tuition does Also any irregularity in the 
despatch of lessons to the learner will lead to a deal of 
confusion and disruption The advantage of this form of 
distance education is its unlimited outreach to learners 
wherever they may be resident The only requirement is 
that there should be a postal service servicing him and 
preferably good public library Thisfo m of distance edu¬ 
cation has become very popular in that a large number of 
universities have organised such courses The popularity 
of thecoursc is such that the universities which run them 
make large sums of inonev (around Rs 3-4 crores a 
year) from it While this form of education provides 
education to those living in distant places and who want 
to puruse learning and upgrade their knowledge and 
skills, the danger it faces is that II may commercialise 
the education system and be regarded merely as 
a source of income to ihe university running the 
course 

A second form of distance education is one which 
uses not only the posted nuten il is jji l lie above case 
but also the electronic muln TIk radio h is been used 
in ihiscoumry to supplement classroom re iclungandnot 
as a form of distance cducuion It is an instrument 
which can leach distant places places which even the 
postal system cannot reitli Sit ihere is need for the 
radio to be used to broadcast the enure course in 
a given undergraduate prognmme is well as to 
supplement the wrurtn matcnil sent to ih*. student 
Broadcasting of lessons calls for special skills on 
the part of the broadcasting teacher, of svsieinatic 
analysis, clarity of speech and convincing presentation 
It is more difficult and complex than the routine 
lecturing or the writing out the lessens m the course 
India has not yet began to Us^ this iich resource for 
distance education Smnlirh the T\ can be used to 
supplement the written lessons or can Ik used as i *elf 
contained means of learning Ulus electronic media 
is particulars useful in providing science technology- 
lessons as well as lessons in technical education the 
lessons revolving around the scientific equipment in the 
laboratory or the machinery m a workshop or industry 
in the case of science learning the distance education 
centre can design and make available science kits 
around which science lessons can be given A start 
has been made in using TV in mathematics and 
science education in India The advantage of this 
media is that the very best teachers in each field can 
be used in providing the TV or radio education The 
one limitation of this medium of distance education is 
that there is no two way exchange possible and learning, 
as noted earlier, is the result of a dialogue Even the 
best of monologues, such as a lecture or a sermon, ha< 
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Us learning limitation In the use of radio and TV either 
as a supplement to postal teaching or as a compre¬ 
hensive self contained form of distance education, 
there are rich possibilities which should be developed 
in the country 

The use of the fast growing communication techno¬ 
logies open up further larger vistas for distance educa¬ 
tion The proliferation of computers and their develop¬ 
ment through then peripherals, the growing use of 
cable television, information technology, communica¬ 
tion satellites and the development of micro compu 
ters which free the user from the need to be linked to a 
network or a main frame computer centre are a pointer 
to the endless learning techniques and methodologies 
that are at the disposal of distance education in the 
near future Further, one teaching and learning tool of 
distance education, informatics, is of particular interest 
to us in India as it can be used in the management of 
our educational services which are facing a crisis of 
numbers and complexity The problems faced in the 
use of these new forms of communication technolog) 1 in 
distance education are (a) the determination of priontv 
areas for their application (as they cannot be applied 
over the whole field to start with), (b) development 
of teaching software, and (c) above all the training of 
teachers in their use and de\elopment In fact if teachers 
learn how to use this tcchnolog) and how to interpret 
the message they transmit, distance education loo, 
like non distant education can become a two way 
traffic 

A third form of distance education is one which 
breaks away from the established s>llabus and content 
of the schools and universities, and innovates with 
new learning content This new content ma> relate to 
the age and stage of learning For instance research in 
one of the country s university adult education depart¬ 
ment has shown that an illiterate adult can reach the 
literacy level of a child at the end of the second standard 
of the primary school through 6 weeks of literacy lear¬ 
ning, in 72 hours of study Similarly the learning of a 
worker in a Leather factory can combine academic study 
and professional training in a 3->ear programme 
during which he could be continuously assessed and 
given a certificate of proficiency, which may enable 
him to move up to a superintending post Again science 
and technology learning is changing and developing 
very fast This is particularly so in high technology 
areas Renovating and modernising science & techno¬ 
logy modules can be devised to provide scientists, 


technicians and engineers for updating of their skills 
and the specialising in the latest in their fields 

In fact with the traditional view now exploded that 
persons can only learn before becoming adults which 
was true in a world where knowledge was fixed or 
changed very slowly with fast rapid and accelerating 
change in knowledge and information obsolescence is 
a greater present rcalil) for every scientist and scholar 
than what his degree indicates Studies show that 
four years after his MA MSc, or PhD a scientist loses 
half his usefulness because of obsolescence One answer 
lo this fact of obsolescence is for the working 
scientist to return to the university as a full time 
student, or opting or being forced to eaTly retire¬ 
ment What has recently emerged as an answer 
to Technological obsolescent is the programme of 
distance education, which is the means of continuing 
education and updating of knowledge The world 
of today faces a ropidly changing envnonmem, arising 
from shortages of enerey and raw' materials, sociolo¬ 
gical and technological breakthrough and changes, 
so that the very surwval of ibe scientist and the 
worker depend^ on hi> t »djpt?^ilit\ to the changes 
and his being able to contrail* learning which distance 
education makes possible Siudit‘ show a correlation 
between Uiosl undergoing such distance education 
courses and their job sati faction or increase in 
sdarv or promotion With ihe fast changing society 
for the worker working scientist and the specialist 
distance cduc ilion is the mean of keeping himself 
upto date and sunning 

II is in this area of the devising ■'pceial updated cur¬ 
ricula and modern sing learning programmes to meet 
specific learning nc^ds ih t disnnce edication merges 
with open learning s\ >tems Such op n learning systems 
can and should operate at the equiw lent of the second¬ 
ary and higher secondarv school the pol>lechnic, the 
uimersiiv the engineering ngricul'uie and medical 
institutions and the centres of research I said the open 
learning system must operate at these levels That is 
necessarv bin lakes us back to the fust form of dis¬ 
tance education In this thud typ* distance cdueauon 
will operate the open learning system at l\c equivalent 
of even level ot learning and skill This will call for 
persons who can devise such courses on the basis of 
what people loimng the open learning system want 
The system can and should use all media -the printed 
as well as electronic media This is the next stage to 
which our distance education in the country should 
move n 
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DISTANCE EDUCATION-An Overview 


Gun v ant B. Shah* 


Education has long been recognized as an import- 
tan! factor in the process of de\elopment The 1960s 
witnessed profound changes in the perception of the 
‘development’ phenomenon. In the late 1960, the need 
to widen the horizon of ‘development’ beyond a narrow 
focus of economic production was apparent In 1970. 
the General Assembly of the United Nations resolved 
that “as the ultimate purpose of development is to pro¬ 
vide increasing opportunities to all people for a better 
life, it is essential to expand and improve facilities for 
education, health, nutrition, housing, and social welfare, 
and to safeguard the environment". 

One must think of education, therefore, not only 
as a ‘sector’ of development—parallel, for example, 
to agriculture of industry—but as a pervassive element 
that must be integrated horizontally and vertically into 
all development efforts 

The use of mass media, particularly radio, increased 
mthe late 1970s In the Sector Policy Paper on Education 
recently published by World Bank (April, 1980). the fol¬ 
lowing analysis of the evaluation of costs and results 
has been presented 

In the ultimate analysis, the teaching-learning pro¬ 
cess is but a process of communication Those who are 
concerned with effective teaching and learning should, 
therefore, work upon improving the Communication 
process 


Uses of Radio in Formal Education 


Strategy 


Objectives 


Improve Improve Reduce 
access quality cost 


In-School Enrichment 

provides occasional lessons No May be No 
beyond the ability of teacher 
to provide enrichment 


In-School Direct Instruction 

provides most of the No 

instruction in one or 
several subjects 


Yes Usu¬ 
ally 
no 


Extended Schooling 

provides enough instruction May May May 

That a qualified teacher may be be be 

be replaced by a monitor 


Distance Learning 

in which technology (radio, Yes Usually Yes 
correspondence) combines no 

with textbooks and occasi¬ 
onal personal contacts to rep¬ 
lace both teacher and school 


In order to maximize the gams of learning one must 
try all possible channels of communication While con¬ 
sidering the efficiency of teaching-learning process, 
one must not confine one’s thinking to what happens 
in the classroom As the report of the Education Comm¬ 
ission (1964-66) clearly slates ‘There must also be a 
method of taking education to the millions who depend 
upon their own effort to study whenever they can 
find time to do so We consider that correspondence 
or home-study courses provide the right answer for these 
situations” The Report further Stales : “the corres¬ 
pondence or home-study course is a well tned and tested 
technique Experience of correspondence courses in 
other countnes of the world, such as the USA, Sweden, 
the USSR, Japan and Australia, where they have been 
used extensively for a long time, as well as the limited 
and brief experience at the University of Delhi, encour¬ 
age us to recommend fuller exploitation of the method 
for a wide range of purposes There is hardly any ground 
for the apprehension that correspondence courses are an 
inferior form of education than what is given in regular 
schools and colleges Experience abroad and experi¬ 
ments in India have shown results which, on balance, 
tend to strengthen the case for correspondence educa¬ 
tion. 


* President, Indian Association of Education 
Technology and Projessor & Head[ Department of 
Education, South Gujarat University. 


Distance Education purports to lake education 
beyond correspondence education It implies utilization 
of mass media like Radio, TV., newspapers, wall papers 
in addition to traditional correspondence courses. 
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fiorrespocdence courses can go a long way in making 
the external courses run by our universities more mean¬ 
ingful Universities like Bombay and Delhi are already 
having a network of correspondence courses The 
National Council of Educational Research & Training, 
New Delhi through the network of regional colleges 
has done considerable work in developing correspon- 
dence-cum-contact courses for the school teacheis 

The largest purveyor of correspondence education 
in the USA is the Federal (Central) Government, led by 
the Aimed Forces University Courses are regulated by 
the National University Extension Association, while 
non-umversity courses are governed by the rules framed 
by the National Home Study Council in Washington 
In Britain there are about 5,00,000 people studying by 
post It should be remembered that correspondence 
education has notable economic advantages both for 
the student and community According to a Russian 
calculation, it costs three times as much to tram a student 
full time and one and a half times to tram him in an 
evening class as it does to teach him by post 

As regards the process of communication it would 
be a good idea to note the followingresearch findings 
which the Industrial Audio visual Association made 
several years ago in their efforts to know appropriate 
uses for audio visuals 


- 1% through taste We rem¬ 

10 of what 

ember 

we read 

1 5% through touch 

20% of 
what we 


hear 

3 5 % through smell 

30% of 
whatwe 


see 

1 1% through hearing 

50% of 
what we 


su. ?nd 
hear 

85% through sight 

80% of 
what we 


say 

90% of 
what we 
say as do 
a thing 


Harold Lasswell’s communication formula, "who, 
says what, in which Channel, to whom, and with what 
effect?" became the basis for the journalism-oriented 


communication people. In this formula the steps invol¬ 
ved are • 


STEP-1 

Control Analysis (WHO) 

Teacher 

STEP-2 

Content Analysis (SAYS 

Lecturing, 


WHAT) 

questioning, 

etc 

STEP 3 

Audience Analysis (TO 

WHOM) 

Students 

STEP-4 

Media Analysis (IN WHAT 

Method and 


CHANNEL) 

means 

STEP 5 

Effect Analysis (WITH WHAT Teacher 


EFFECT) 

Effective- 


ness 


In this context it is necessary to view projects like 
SITE in a broader perspective One should not be blind¬ 
ed by the technological dazzle, no matter how brilliant 
Any innovation that we take up has to be viewed 
in the social, cultural and economic context m 
which it has to function 

The example of Chma is germane here Judging by 
its achievements, its scientific establishment is no less 
brilliant and inventive than our own But that country’s 
overall progress, the advances j t has registered in its thou¬ 
sands of villages have come about through a reliance not 
on sophisticated technology but on its opposite, small- 
scale appropriate technology based on the villager’s 
traditional skill and flair for improvisation and the 
utilisation of materials close at hand 

In education for instance the system is based on 
the principle of" walking on two legs There is a smaller, 
formal school and higher education system and a much 
larger, non-formal pattern under which education is 
the responsibility of production teams (the basic organi¬ 
sational unit), production units (one rung higher) and 
communes Decentralisation is combined with the mobi¬ 
lisation of local effort to ensure that "there arc schools 
almost everywhere and almost everyone, regardless 
of age or sex, is a student 1 The same approach 
is evident in other fields of endeavour like public 
health and hygiene and medical services 

At the global level substantial progress has been 
made m educational development since the 1950s, enrol¬ 
ments have increased at an unprecedented rate, local 
leadership cadres have been formed and education sys¬ 
tems and institutions have become better organized and 
have extended their reach to areas previously unserved 
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Despite these impressive achievements, and to a certain 
extent because of them, education continues to face 
problems that complicate further development 

In India, for example, there are about a hundred 
million illiterate persons in the age-group of 15-45 
years as against almost an equal number or students 
going to schools and colleges The formal structure of 
education can no longer cope-up with the increasing 
demands that are being made from various sectors of 
social development Today, Indian education, suffers 
from certain horrible imbalances, such as ; 

—formal via-a-vi* non-formal education, 

—enrolment of male students \ is-a-v is female students; 


farmers all oveT Gujarat in the following areas! 



Courses on 

No. of 
subscribers 

1 . 

Cattle Care & rearing 

2500 

2 

Engine Pumps : Preservation 
and energy conservation 

500 

3. 

Poultry Care & rearing 

1000 

4. 

Fruit trees : Care & Preservation 

1000 

5 

Cotton growing 

400 


It is hoped that a well-planned strategy of distance 
education based on maximum utilisation of mass media 
would ensure the removal of some of the imbalances 
which are eating into the vitals of Indian education. 


—rural development \is-u-vis urban development; 
—liberal education ws-a-vis vocational education, 
"-theory vis-a-vis praciicum; and 
'—work experience \is-a-vis book experience. 

In Gujarat, Gujarat Agricultura) University has 
Successfully conducted correspondence courses for the 


Let us not look upon distance education as a mere 
innovation. Let us try to look upon it as a pragmatic 
approach of extending education to the millions of people 
for whom the word ‘school’ would remain a distant 
dream for years to come. The real problem is not that 
we bring them all to the ‘school’ but to take the school 
to wherever they arc and wherever they work. 

Distance education at the massive level is not 
too distant a dream. Even if it is so, it is a dream 
that deserves to be real Q 
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The Status of Correspondence Courses in India 

Saraswathi Balasubramaniam* 


The general public and the academic community 
look somewhat askance at the correspondence edu¬ 
cation offered at the university level, The reasons for 
this may be that the quality is not what it should be— 
that it does not measure to the standards of the parent 
university, even though the regular courses and corres¬ 
pondence courses emanate from the same source. The 
questions to be asked are whether the apprehensions 
expressed in this regard are well-founded; where do 
the weaknesses lie—are they at the stage of the for¬ 
mulation of the objectives; at the stage of delivery where 
the characteristic features can be seen and analysed; 
in the framing of curriculum; in the type of evaluation 
of courses ot do they lie in the type of clientele to which 
they are offered. At the same time we find that the num¬ 
ber of people offering themselves for correspondence 
education is going up. With the opening up of Open 
Universities the numbers will shoot up. 

The Questionnaire 

As part of the investigative process relating to the 
above aspects, the author administered a questionnaire 
to (1) the personnel in the institutes of correspondence 
education of the universities as they are directly involv¬ 
ed in the process; and (2) the personnel in the depart¬ 
ments of education of the universities who are the ones 
to perceive the type of education made available and 
also as participants in the delivery of education. 

For the preparation of the questionnaire certain 
assumptions which are the basis for the conduct of cor¬ 
respondence courses were taken into consideration. 
These assumptions are made on the basis of literature 
on open, distance and correspondence education. 

Conceptually, the chief objectives of the question¬ 
naire were to ascertain the concepts relating to the aims 
and objectives of these alternative courses, characteris¬ 
tic features of these courses as formulated in these 
universities and the target groups these courses were 
meant for. The responses from these experts would 
disclose whether the courses were free-paced, flexible 
and maintain quality- The important issue to be clari¬ 
fied was whether these courses were just to satisfy mass 

* _ 

[Based on author's Ph.D. dissertation accepted by 
Osmanla University in February 1986] 

*NSR College of Education , Hyderabad . 


demands for degrees. The features of the courses dis¬ 
cernible in the system gave priorities followed in the 
formulation of the courses. The information regarding 
clientele was to know whether these courses were meet¬ 
ing their objectives of getting at the proper and specific 
target groups. 

Sample 

The sample chosen for the questionnaire was from 
the personnel in twenty one institutes of correspondence 
education as given in the UGC report of 1982 and the 
corresponding departments of education in these uni¬ 
versities. The sample is stratified in that the questionnaire 
was sent to a pre-determined population engaged in the 
process of correspondence education and to a popu¬ 
lation (in the departments of education) who deal with 
theory and practice of education. The sample was 
chosen at random from that population. 

The responses received were from universities of 
Osmania (18) followed by Kerala (12), Mysore (9), 
Madras (8). Andhra (7), Sri Venkateswara (7), RCE 
Mysore (5), Madurai Kamaraj (4), CIEFL(4) and RCE 
Bhopal (3). The personnel from Central Institute of 
English and Foreign languages (CIEFL), Hyderabad 
and Regional Colleges of Education were included as 
these institutes conduct prestigious correspondence 
courses. 

Analysis 

The responses to the first part of the questionnaire 
dealt with ; 1. The purpose of alternative courses; 
2. The characteristic features discernible in the courses 
offered; 3. Types of clientele to indicate how the reality 
is represented and how far it adheres or deviates from 
the ideal conditions. There were individual items. 

The responses for the second part dealt with : 
1. Physical facilities and library facilities; 2. Organisa¬ 
tional aspects; 3. Preparation of course materials; 
4. Treatment of response/assignment sheets; and 5. The 
conduct of correspondence contact programmes. From 
these the amhor found out as to how exactly the cour¬ 
ses are conducted—i.e. the practical aspects. There were 
61 individual items. 

There is always a risk when a respondent gives 
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information about his institution as he may not dis¬ 
close the entire truth for it will reflect the functioning 
of his institution 

For the analysis of responses percentages for each 
item were taken so as to evaluate the opinion of the ex¬ 
perts regarding each item of the conduct of correspon¬ 
dence courses both in the theoretical and the practi¬ 
cal aspects 

Theoretical Aspects 

The objective whether the course is an avenue of life¬ 
long education and is a means of making higher edu¬ 
cation freely accessible to all sections of society brought 
a positive response. Most of the responses indicated 
that these courses are not merely to satisfy the craze 
for degrees The responses indicated that there is some 
scope for self-study and flexibility But at the same time 
the responses indicated that the courses are not creat¬ 
ing new skills nor are useful for cultural development 
or as reflection of social change 

The courses are similar to the regular courses, they 
have no pacing, the students have to adhere to a strict 
schedule. The courses are a means for much desired 
accreditation and that they are diluted versions of the 
courses offered to regular student is the opinion of ma¬ 
jority of experts 

The responses further indicated that the courses 
are not innovative and are not tailored to the socio¬ 
economic needs of the people The features which 
evoked an equal number of positive and negative res¬ 
ponses are about the quality being maintained in the 
courses 

The responses clearly indicate that there is prepon¬ 
derance of arts and humanities courses and they cater 
to various segments of society The courses are still 
conducted mainly in English—especially the postgra¬ 
duate courses 

Practical Aspects 

The contact courses are still mainly conducted in 
cities and sometimes in district centres. The library 
facilities are still inadequate. There ate no book banks 
and reference materials. There are no study centres 
and no laboratory facilities. 

In the organisation of the courses the responses in* 
dicated that extensive written material is provided but 
this is supplemented very little by radio broadcasts 


and none by TV (except in one or two cases). There 
are not enough coordinators to look into the problems 
of individual studies The lectures given in the contact 
programmes are a repetition of the instruction mate¬ 
rial provided At the same time the responses indicated 
that students found it useful to attend the lectures to 
clear their doubts. 

The preparation of the written material which is 
provided to the students and is the backbone of corres¬ 
pondence courses brought out mixed reactions There 
are no permanent members to prepare the course mate¬ 
rial The responses indicated that a course team is not 
always utilised as this item brought an outright nega¬ 
tive reply The names of the authors are seldom men¬ 
tioned in tlie written material provided and most of 
the time the bibliography for the material is not in¬ 
cluded. The item concerning the periodic review of the 
scripts also brought a negative reply 

The personnel opined that enough number of assign¬ 
ments are not given and most often model answers are 
not included The treatment of response sheets is found 
out as this is the only way bv which a link between the 
pupil and the teacher is established The authorities 
are comparatively strict about receiving the response 
sheets but the sheets are not returned with corrections 
or comments The response for feed-back is negative 

The final section of the questionnaire dealt with 
the contact programmes as this was the occasion when 
students came into contact wuh teachers and also with 
like-minded people who were taking similar courses 
Attendance is satisfactory and the students enjoy the 
courses but different types of activities are not held 

Conclusions 

The conclusions drawn from this study are that 
correspondence courses make higher education acces¬ 
sible to all sections of society. They provide scope for 
self-study which in turn gives self-fulfilment to the stu¬ 
dents 

The other conclusions that can be drawn are that 
these courses are not fulfilling the objectives of making 
people aware of social change and cultural develop¬ 
ment. It is clear that new skills are not taught The 
courses are impersonal and not different from the mass 
media of the present day 

The correspondence courses are similar to regular 
courses, rather diluted versions of the regular courses, 
and stereotyped with no innovation, are brought out 
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clearly in this study. Another interesting conclusion is 
that even though flexibility and diversity are part of 
the aims of correspondence education, these features 
do not find a place in the Correspondence education 
which is conducted The scope for practical experience 
is almost negligible. The courses are not in any way re- 
k, lated to the socio-economic needs of the people 

There is a strong evidence that these courses are 
the means to provide much desired accreditation to 
a large number of people But the non-commital reply 
regarding the quality and interest element in the courses 
is perhaps due to the fact that the subjects are not will¬ 
ing to give negative aspects of their institutions The 
conclusion drawn from the divided opinion about 
craze for degree is that the subject feels uncomfortable 
to give a clear answer as he himself is a person with a 
number of degrees 

The evidence gathered shows that courses in arts 
and humanities which require no laboratory facilities 
predominate The courses are conducted more in Eng¬ 
lish and less in regional languages at the undergraduate 
level and almost in English at postgraduate le\el. But 
surprisingly there is no urban bias and the courses 
cater to all segments of society including women 

The evidence shows that there are no adequate 
study-centres or book banks and m general physical 
facilities like libraries are lacking 

r The studjnts arc given extensive written material 
but it is not supplemented by discussions on radio or 
rv The experts arc not sure whether the students are 
entirely Mtisfied with the material given The lectures 
m the contact programmes are a repetition of written 
m terial but provides an opportumtv foi the students 
to clear iheir doubts The lectures are however chosen 
with care and thought before the courses start 

There are permanent members of staff for prepara¬ 
tion of material in some institutes But the number is 
few and hence help is taken from outside and there are 
no meetings between various members who make a 
course team 

Authors’ names and bibliographv are not mention¬ 
ed m the written material and suggestions are not in¬ 
vited from the students about the material— an impor¬ 
tant feature of teaching-learning process is sadly lack¬ 
ing. A mixed reply about the periodic review of scripts 
shows that it is done in a few institutions and is not 
frequent enough 

Sufficient number of assignments are given but there 
no monitoring of corrections—rarely written com¬ 
ments are written when the assignment sheets are re¬ 
turned (CIEFL, Hyderabad does it) 

There *s no provision for different types of activi¬ 


ties during contact programmes except listening to lec¬ 
tures. But still the students seem to enjoy the courses. 

For the questions posed in the beginning of this 
article, the conclusions to be drawn from the above 
discussions are that some of the elements of corres¬ 
pondence courses are weak The courses have to be 
strengthened by introducing new types with flexibility, 
diversity and innovation, above all, varied experiences 
have to be introduced The courses should not be tai¬ 
lored only to meet the needs of acquiring degrees. In 
this context the role of open universities might bring 
forth new vistas in providing higher education Not 
only should the planning be done meticulously, but 
care has to be taken in executing innovative 
methods □ 
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"WE REACH TO THOSE, WHO FAIL TO REACH US" 
DEPARTMENT OF DISTANCE EDUCATION 
(FACULTY OF NON-FORMAL EDUCATION) 
UNIVERSITY OF KASHMIR 
ifr Offers the following Courses : 

1. B.A. (Part I, Previous and Final) 

2. B.Com- (Part I, Previous and Final) 

3. LL.B. (Academic) 2 years course 

4. B.Ed. 

5. Certificate Course in Library and Information Science 

6. Certificate Course in Hindi and Urdu Languages 

^ Method of Instruction : 

1. Printed Material 

2. Personal Contact Programmes 

3. Individual Guidance and Counselling 

4. Special Lecture Programmes 

5. Television Lessons 

# We offer CONTINUING EDUCATION COURSES according 
to SOCIO-ECONOMIC NEEDS of the people. 


We strive to eradicate illiteracy through our ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAMMES. 


We provide, through our RESOURCE CENTRE, resource 
inputs in terms of TRAININGS, MATERIAL, PRODUCTION, 
MONITORING AND EVALUATION to the State Adult 
Education Department. 


Riyaz Punjabi 
CHAIRMAN 

Deptt. of Distance Education & Dean, 
Faculty of Non-formal Education 

UNIVERSITY OF KASHMIR 

Naseem Bagh, Srinagar-190 006, Kashmir (INDIA) 
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Andhra Pradesh Open University 

—Some Reflections 

C. Narayana Reddy* 


Prelude 

- The Andhra Pradesh Open Umversiiy modestly 
„ claims pioneership in the field of non-iormal eduea- 
[ tion and distance learning through open system It 
ushered a new era and added new dimensions Lo higher 
education. The Open University, United Kingdom, the 
first distance learning institution in the world, i^ a 
source of inspiration and served as a model for the AP 
Open University in the formative stages. The need for 
effecting necessary modifications lo suit our conditions 
and requirements was kept in mind further, the con¬ 
cept of open education, in the present form, 1 * nuw to 
India and, therefore, m the initial stages, when the con¬ 
cept is being translated mro practice, u inevitably in¬ 
volves certain amount of experiment**lion 

Background 

The Open Sv^em of Higher Educition j\ a colossal 
task and, at the sime tune, is a welcome chelLrgo 
There a r e no two opinions that the p^enKbv insti¬ 
tutions of higher homing are not adequate to cope 
with the increasing pressures from the aspirants fur¬ 
ther, it is u fact thu th? formal wMcm cniP'N larger 
e spend il are This va r i anted cvpio imp on of new avraucs 
for providing higher educati m with O.biuiv. r.oi only 
in academic matters but also m other aquiropicots like 
educational qu'.Liiic.itions, rice, a'tendance tie In 
our country, efloits were initiated wav back in 19,1, 
when the Government of Tndia appointed a Conimi.kY 
under the Chairmanship of Sri G. Pariiusurathy. the 
then Vice-Chancellor of Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi. This Committee recommen led in clearer 
terms the establishment of an Open University at the 
national level. But the credit goes to Andhra Pradesh 
for its initiative in this direction. The Slate Government 
have been thinking of starting an Open University right 
from 1978. The proposal took a concrete shape when a 
Committee was appointed in 1982 under the Chair¬ 
manship of Prof. G. Ram Roddy, the then Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of OiiTnni-i University and the present Vice- 
chancellor of Indira Gandhi National Open University. 
The Committee was asked to study and repoit on acade- 


* Vice-Chancellor, Andhra Pradeih 
Open University . fih dei abod. 


mic, organisational and financial aspects of the Uni¬ 
versity. The report of the Committee paved the way 
for starting the first Open University in India. The 
Legislature of Andhra Pradesh enacted the Andhra 
Pradesh Open University Act m the year, 1982, to 
facilitate ihe establishment of the University. 

Establishment 

Quite fittingly to its nature, this unique University 
was inaugurated by Hobble Giani Zail Singh, Presi¬ 
dent of India in August, 1982. It was equally in fitness 
of things that Prof. G. Ram Reddy was appointed the 
fir„t Vice-Chancellor of this University. Its academic 
work commenced m 1983. The principal objectives of 
the University are* (a) to provide educational oppor¬ 
tunists lo those students who coidd not lake advantage 
of institutions of higher learning: (b) to realise equality 
ol educational opportunities for higher education for a 
large segment of the population including those in emp¬ 
loy mom, women including housewives and adults who 
wish to upgrade thc,r education or acquire knowledge 
and studies in various fields through distance educa¬ 
tion. tv) to p.\ vide flexibility with regard to eligibility 
for on 1 oIntent, rge of entry, choice of courses, methods 
ot lending, conduct of examinations and operation 
of ihe programmes; fd) to provide programmes comple¬ 
ment: IV to those of the existing universities in the 
?u j ic in the field of higher learning so as to maintain 
the highest standards on par with those of the best uni- 
ver mes in the country: and (e) to make provision for 
tesearoh and for the advancement and dissemination of 
know ledge 

The University has made rapid strides within a 
short span of 4 years and Us enrolment has increased 
from 7,500 m 1983 to 55,000 in 19S6. It also had 
commendable results to its credit. I w r ould like to con¬ 
gratulate all rhose involved in this prestigious endea¬ 
vour. I may briefly indicate, in general terms, some of 
the problems confronting this unique educational ex¬ 
periment, io be of some guidance to the sister institu¬ 
tions joining the family of Open System of Education 
in the near future. 

Credibility 

The primary aspect I would like to deal with is the 
winning of credibility in this innovative venture, The 
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university admits candidates for undergraduate courses 
under two streams. The first one is : candidates who 
have passed the Intermediate (10 + 2) or equivalent 
examination. Keeping in view the openness and flexi¬ 
bility characteristic of the system, the university also 
admits candidates, without insisting on any formal 
educational qualification, provided they have comple¬ 
ted the age of 20 years. An eligibility test is held for 
the latter, where the general communication skills are 
tested. The level of skills tested broadly corresponds 
to the intermediate standard, so that, a candidate who 
has passed the eligibility test is found suitable for pro¬ 
secuting undergraduate course. In order to maintain 
standards, the eligibility test is considered as a screening 
device, where only those who come up to the level of 
expected standards, in terms of communication skills, 
are admitted. 

Course Structure 

Inspite of the multi-media approach in the Open 
Education, the most important component of learning 
package Still continues to be the Print Material. Keep¬ 
ing in view the general University Grants Commission 
guidelines on the formulation of undergraduate courses, 
the Opsn University appointed Special Committees 
consisting of experienced academics drawn from diff¬ 
erent universities, both inside and outside the State, 
and evolved the undergraduate course structure. The 
four foundation courses in the first year are unique 
to the Open University system. They are : English, 
One Modern Indian Language (Telugu/Hindi/Urdu), 
Science and Technology and Social Sciences. These 
are the four compulsory papers for all the candi¬ 
dates in the first year. 

In the language segment of the foundation course, 
the stress is on the functional aspect and communi¬ 
cation skills, and not on the literature aspect of the 
language. Thus, the candidates would be able to ac¬ 
quire comparable skills in the languages, though they 
will be studying only for the first year, as against the 
study under Part I and/or Part II in the traditional 
universities. The other two papers viz. Science and Tech¬ 
nology and Social Sciences provide a broad-based 
familiarity expected of a graduate student, so that, he 
can have an integrated understanding of the problems 
faced in the present-day situations. 18 different sub¬ 
jects are offered at second and third year stages under 
3 faculty heads. 

The total content of the course is in no way, quanti¬ 
tatively and qualitatively, lower than what is being 
learnt by a student in the traditional universities. The 
principle that the second year courses are generally 
considered to be representing the core area of the sub¬ 
ject, and the papers in the third year are to be practice- 


oriented, is very well taken care of. A student of the 
Open University would be studying 12 papers in all, 
pertaining to the three optional subjects for the second 
and third year courses, in addition to the four founda¬ 
tion courses of the first year. Thus, the total number 
of papers studied in the Open University and the corres¬ 
ponding traditional universities is equal i.e. 16. 

By nature of its teaching methodology, the Open 
University has an obligation to have the course material 
specially written to suit self-study. The course mater¬ 
ial, personal contact-cum-counselling classes, audio¬ 
video media of instructions, radio lessons and summer 
schools together act as an integrated package. 

The students of the Open University will have around 
42 hours (clock hours of 60 mts.) of personal contact 
with teacher per subject compared to a substantially 
more number of hours available for a traditional stu¬ 
dent. Our experience shows that the Open University 
student is better motivated, besides being more mature 
to comprehend greater detail in lesser time and acquire 
adequate confidence in coping with the standards. 
Keeping in view the problems of distance student, care¬ 
ful selection of the counsellors is made to ensure a higher 
level of acceptability on the part of the students. 

Evaluation 

The first batch of the students would be moving out 
of the university in December, 1986. Having tried the 
course material that was developed during the last 
three years, the university considers it fit to subject this 
material to extensive evaluation, both internally and 
externally, and ensure that the course material is re¬ 
vised in lime in order to have it ready ftr the next batch 
i.e. for 1987-88. Further, the university is considering 
actively the establishment of an Evaluation Wing to 
facilitate feedback from the students, course writers, 
counsellors and experts in the field. This enables a cons¬ 
tant revision and improvement of the course material, 
and also implementation of necessary programmes. 

Future Plans 

The first batch of Open University students will 
receive their degrees very soon. The university pro¬ 
poses to provide postgraduate educational opport¬ 
unities for these students as well as others interested 
w.e.f. 1987-88. They include: M.A. (Political Science), 
M.A. (Public Administration), M.A. (English Litera¬ 
ture), M.A. (Telugu Literature), M.Com.. M.B.A. (for 
in-service candidates), besides certain postgraduate 
Diploma Courses like Journalism, Translation, Rur£l 
Management, etc. Rules governing admission and 
other aspects are being worked out. In collaboration 
with the Centre for Economic and Social Studies 
(CESS), the University has already started M.PhiL 
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^Oframme in Development Studies, a unique inter- 
disciplinary research programme, for the first time m 
the country. Further, it is also planning to start 
M. Phil and Ph.D Programmes in some of these disci¬ 
plines. The academic bodies of the University are also 
considering the addition of some more optionals to the 
existing 18 subjects m the undergraduate courses like 
Heme and Environment, Computer Application 5 ?, 
Marketing and other Management-oriented subjects, 
etc. There is a pressing demand for offering postgra¬ 
duate courses in various other Social Science Subjects 
like Sociology, History, etc It is proposed to take up 
these proposals m a phased manner 

There has been an upward trend in the registration 
for the first year undergraduate courses compelling the 
university to cxpandits network of the study centres, not 
only in important towns but also in the inienor pans 
of the State The Govt is also encouraging the uni 
versity to establish study centres in remote areas, parti¬ 
cularly tribal areas, in order to ensure that the motto 
“Education at your Doorutcp” becomes a reality 25 
Study Centres are added in the year 1986-87 bringing 
the number to 56 The increasing trend is likely to 
continue 
Campus 

The Government sanctioned 54 acres of land for 
construction of campus and the foundation stone was 
laid by the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh, Sri N 
T Rama Rao The work will start after necessary 
funds are secured 
Some Problems 

In any area of new activity pioblcms of greater 
variety and dimension do present themselves One of 
the major problems, an Open University would nor¬ 
mally face, is the selection of editors and course wri¬ 
ters While a majority of the teachers are good at oral 
communication skills, it is really a new assignment even 
for an experienced teacher to develop the course mater¬ 
ial suited to the distance student Consequently there 
would be more than anticipated delays in the prepara¬ 
tion of manuscripts for the course material It would 
be necessary to ensure that the course material is pro¬ 
perly edited, not only m terms of content bui also in 
terms of structure. In our University, about 80 titles 
in 3 instalments, had to be got ready and printed in thou¬ 
sands of copies, which really turns out to be a chall¬ 
enging task. Related to this process are items like 
selection of printing press, type-face, size of the book, 
procurement of white paper, art-work, particularly 
4jor science subjects, etc. The need for coordination is 
utmost in the open university system Usually, the 
University would be eager to announce its admission 
programme soon after the first instalment of the course 
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material is in its hand. But it is better to ensure tiiat 
atleast 50% of the course material is ready before ann¬ 
ouncing its academic programme for various courses. 
Another problem, very much applicable would be that 
of translating the course material into the regional lan¬ 
guage media Translation, again, is likely to take con¬ 
siderable time, since both English and Language Media 
books are to be supplied simultaneously to the students, 
the work of translation needs special attention. 

The uniqueness of the open university system lies 
in utilising the latest educational technology and the 
audio-video media, and integiating them in an effective 
manner with the print material This presupposes a 
very well equipped audio-vido studio, not only for the 
purpose of producing the audio-video tapes but also 
getting them ready for broadcasting the lessons 
on the AIR The requirements of the audio-video 
studies are such that it might become a problem to 
acquire qualified and well-experienced persons Our 
University has so far produced 836 lessons for Radio, 
145 for Audio and 75 for Video The tempo is to be 
increased 

The Open University, keeping m view the nature of 
its operations, has no other alternative but to rely on 
the existing colleges for infrastructural facilities and 
other lequirements Even though the Open University 
intends to utilise only the Sundays and evenings of the 
other working days, there would be some problems 
at the time of planning the examinations and also summer 
schools, because the schedule of examinations is likely 
to inlerfere, on certain occasions with the functioning 
of the regular colleges For the Science Subjects, labor¬ 
atory facilities are to be provided on Sundays and during 
evenings It is a problem as cosily appliances are to be 
allowed to be handled by relatively strangers to the 
equipment 

Unlike the traditional universities, the Open Uni¬ 
versity has to regularly communicate with the students 
by post and the Press Despatch of course material 
requires careful planning and coordination with the 
postal authorities With all the attendant problems, 
the AP Open University is marching forward with the 
unstinted cooperation of the Government The Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission has recently declared it fit 
for release of grants 

National Open University 

The AP Open University welcomes the establish¬ 
ment of the Indira Gandhi National Open University 
} personally feel that the National Open University can 
formulate schemes, besides the specially carved-out 
areas of opeiations or its own, so that, they will become 
handy to the State-level open universities Study mat¬ 
erial for certain sophisticated courses can be developed 
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&t the national level, and allowed to be translated into 
the regional languages and offered by the State open 
universities. The National Open University can sene 
as a coordinating agency so as to avoid duplication of 
courses. While it is felt that the National Open Uni¬ 
versity may offer different courses in English and the 
National language, Hindi, it is desirable that counos 
in regional media are left to the Statc-kvel universities 
Further, it may ensure that courses offered bv it are not 
repeated by the concerned Slate open universities so 
that, the strength of the latter docs not dcminuh. The 
National Open University may make it a point to ensure 
early transfer of developments in educational tech¬ 
nology from international experts and nuke ihun 
available to the State-level universities, at the carhcsL 
For the purpose, it may have to organise training pu>- 
grammes for candidates selected from Stale-level uni¬ 
versities and sponsor them to foreign universities It 
may think of starting a Diploma Degree m Di>l*rcc 
Education, so that, the counsellors who ha\c to tcvoh 


Last, but not the least, the National Open tlniver- 
sity may also act as a funding agency in addition to 
University Grants Commission to encourage State- 
level universities, in the development of new courses and 
revision of the existing material, in providing equip¬ 
ment for the States at concessional rates It can help 
in obtaining time on AIR and Doordurshun for the 
Open University, and also in designing uniform syll¬ 
abus, far as possible, so as to ensure transfer of stu¬ 
dents front one university to another 

1 am sure, active cooperation of the Indira Gandhi 
National Open University will give a new impetus to 
the State open umversilus, and thus help them in ex¬ 
panding and strengthening their areas of operation. 

The Andhra Pradesh Open University, as the pio¬ 
neer in the field, will continue ns erdcavours to fulfil 
Us objectives Results may not always be commen¬ 
surate with the endeavours Therefore, endeavours 
shall be proportionate to the results anticipated Real¬ 
ising this the AI J Open Umvcisity will put in maximum 


Students of the Open University, can be trained in rel¬ 
ative aspects and problems of distance euuc. lion Re¬ 
gular annual conferences of State uniiersnus woild 
provide a platform for exchange of views and sha 
of experiences, so that, the complex problems that t* 
to be encountered at the initial stages can be r^solud 
with greater determination. 
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Management of Distance Education 

Joginder Kaushal* 


The rapid pace at which we arc marching towards the 
21st century, striding in triumphant in another few 
years, puts enormous pressure on us to look around 
foi how best we can harness available resources and 
put them to optimum use 

It is a happy sign that the Govt oflndia’s rebapli- 
sed Ministry of Human Resource Development, has 
awakened at long last to the need for bringing about 
radical changes in our educational structure—an aTea 
almost neglected since independence In his first Po¬ 
licy Statement, Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
referred to the setting up of a National Open Univer¬ 
sity so as to take education to the people’s doorsteps 

fn the dc\eloping countries of the world, the concept 
of distance education is fast catching up More and mote 
students are seeking admissions to correspondence 
schools The knowledge that per capita expenditure on 
education !»■ constantly increasing puts our education¬ 
ists on the alert Tn the developed countries of the 
world, distance education is popular, although for diff¬ 
erent rc isons Theie young boys and girls would like 
to get involved m readily available gainful employ¬ 
ment afici they attain majority and get their education 
as a con'inuing process We are looking forward to 
the duv wluji in India some ninadc lakes place in 
eitJiei the thinking pattern of our young population 
or m the economic pattern of our country To elabo¬ 
rate the former, if our youth takes to the family occ¬ 
upation whatever it is from astrology to shopkeeping 
after hi>. matriculation and decides to get higher edu¬ 
cation through correspondence, it would be an ideal 
arrangement It would be better still it our planning 
generates more job avenues for our young persons so 
that thev get higher education through correspondence 
schools Even now we find more and more persons join 
postal courses And that makes us think of how best 
can manage our distance education system 

A two pronged strategy is needed for managing our 
distance education system Academic and admini¬ 
strative Since the focus of attention must be academic, 
the administrative or the executive staff should ensure 
promptitude in handling the educational wares 


• Director, Correspondence Courses, Punjabi Unnersity, 
Patiala ( Pb ). 


At the academicjlevel, the first thing should ccnre 
first Central to all schemes of things in education is 
the teacher No doubt, we have teachers to train pupils 
in our distance education schools, but we have none to 
train teachers in this non-formal system of education 
It is rather amazing that theic are teacher-training 
colleges for the school teachers but there are none for 
those who teach in seats of higher learning, ard all 
those who are teaching there drift into that profession 
by accident and not by design Straight frem on the 
benches, they get behind the lect Itisa reversal of ioles, 
a student yesterday, a teacher today Naturally 
that obviates a judicious choice of teachers for our 
oemrts of distance education, if spoken word is supreme 
in formal system of education, it is the written word 
in non formal system Only persons with a flair for 
writing should be recruited The polarities that separate 
the two systems, the formal and the non-formal, are 
characterised by the written ard the spoken word. 
The spoken word has a tendency to get scattered in the 
air But the written word is open to public scrutiny, deli¬ 
vered on open-circuit broadcasts It must carry on it 
the stamp of authenticity, meticulousness Hence m 
the manrgement of distance education, a team of 
distinguished scholars with a remarkable command 
over language and a knack of turning out neat phrases 
and handling the educational material with care is 
needed It is here that idea of making distance 
education cellular comes in 

Hitherto in most of the universities, correspond¬ 
ence courses departments have been m use as havens 
for mediocrities who cannot make the grade in acade¬ 
mic departments The reason advanced is that centres 
of distance education dre not tesearch oriented There 
seems to be no reason why research cannot be incor¬ 
porated in Correspondence System of education To 
speak just in the parenthesis, Punjabi University, 
Patiala is the first University in India to launch M Phil 
programme for in-service lecturers After M Phil, 
many of these scholars will be doing their Ph D with 
the faculty ot the Directorate The management of 
distance education should have research programme in 
dll the disciplines it is servicing. 

In any case, special arrangements have got to be 
made for training our teachers before they take up 
assignments with schools of Distance Education Simply 
because this experiment when tried in Kampala by 
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Kyambogo Government Teachers-Training College, 
the earliest Teacher-Training Programmes for Cor¬ 
respondence Teachers, had just flopped (ICCFs News¬ 
letter, 1983) should be no damper because the failure 
of the experiment took place way back in 1953 through 
1961. The world has by now made rapid strides New 
means have emerged so that a gi eater degiee of con¬ 
centration can be brought to bear on this aspect of 
Teacher-Training As opposed to Kampala, the pattern 
tried by Uganda can be adopted, 3-week naming of 8 
Teacher-Training Colleges in Uganda, each college 
headed by a Course Director and 8 tutors This kind 
of exposure is essential for teachers The report of 
ICCF’s Newsletter relating to 1981 shows that trained 
teachers are doing better job in leaching through cor¬ 
respondence It goes without saying that unless we 
have professionally trained teachers, distance educa¬ 
tion cannot be effective 

As a part of the latest revolution in the field of edu¬ 
cation is the availability of media as an effective\ehicle 
of communication Teaching through visual aids has 
an instantaneous appeal on the relatively fresh minds 
Whereas the role of media such as radio, television, 
audio/video cassettes, iinguaphone etc may not be 
very pronounced or even relevant in a formal classroom 
system of education, its role in distance education can 
hardly be underestimated 

In India, our teachers are still teaching with the 
traditional methods But maybe a switch-over is round 
the corner It is a happy augury that the educational 
administration in India is already thinking of making 
distance education a multi-media r vstem Various uni¬ 
versities in India are pressing hard to set up Audio 
Visual Centres/Educational Media Centres (A\C/FMC) 
as a central facility for purposes of pressing Latest tech¬ 
nology into educational use Before this is done we 
have to ensure that our teachers. aTe properly trained 
in the art of handling hardware and software Also, 
perhaps, more importantly, the man in the teacher has 
to be saved from being hidden behind the machine. 

Media cannot be made effective by the appearance 
on it of robots In any scheme of things, the vibrant 
being of man is more important than the media The 
voice whether heard in a face-to-face conversation or 
through the Iinguaphone or on the audio cassettes has 
got to be the twin of man’s vision Such teachers have 
to be judiciously selected for this job 

If we want Distance Education Centres to be really 
impactful, it is necessary that a complete financial and 
functional autonomy is given to them It is a big ques¬ 


tion as to how these Distance Education Centres should 
be funded, through the government aids, through the 
munificence of philanthropic individuals or organisa¬ 
tions or through the money coming by way of fees 
from the students themselves A mechanism has got to 
be worked out for getting oui Distance Education 
Centres funded Major portion of the finance should 
come from the beneficianes of distance education and 
a certain percentage from beneficient agencies which 
subscribe to the dictum. ftsiT SPT *gT VCTTOr 
Efforts must be made to make distance education parti¬ 
cipatory On the governing bodies of our correspon¬ 
dence schools should be nominated distinguished per¬ 
sons who can, on an assurance of accountability, create 
special endowments for running Centres of Distance 
Education—something like in Spam known as the 
* Patrons of the University” Distance Education is after 
all primarily for those who are in-service, as proposed 
earlier, right in propoition to the enhancement in their 
financial position, they should contribute to the funds 
of these centres, the school is the Alma Mater, sym¬ 
bolising the moiher and the children’s concern for the 
mothei will carry an aura of religiosity about it 

As to ihe functional autonomy, now when there is 
a talk about selling up of autonomous colleges, there 
is no reason why Centres of Distance Education should 
not be given this autonomy For another reason too 
the exponents of the Formal System who proclaim 
academic excellence as their ultimate goal are generally 
either averse to or ignorant of the basic commitment 
of distance education ro also the m service people with 
long standing in their profession who just want to 
improve their qualifications and for whom job-oriented 
courses are usually launched by the universities Our 
Postgraduate Diploma in Management of Public En¬ 
terprises, Public Relations and Advertising, in Library 
Science or M Ed course have on our rolls in-service 
students who represent a cross-section of society These 
courses are self supposing It is amazing that Distance 
Education Centres have to get a clearance (may be in 
a few universities) for launching such courses from the 
Boards of Studies and Academic Councils, packed with 
‘Sanatamsts’, advocates of Formal System of Educa¬ 
tion 

In the words of Vice-Chancellor Sir Walter Perry 
of Open University, London, “ departmental cont* 
rol of teaching is the root cause of all that is wrong with 
educational programmes m conventional universities’' 
(Open University-Page 83) This refers perhaps to the 
framing of syllabi and courses of reading by the various 
Boards of Studies which have no nominees on these 
Boards of the Directorates of Correspondence Courses. 
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Sir Walter Perry does not mean that academic depart¬ 
ments have a lesser role to play He wants these depart¬ 
ments to remain the nuclei for research (I personally 
see nothing wrong in correspondence education assum- 
mg that role also for itself, as pointed out earlier) 

So long as the autonomy to frame their own courses 
of study and evolve their own syllabi is not given to 
Distance Education Centres, it should be ensured that 
Boards of Studies that at present function as framers 
of syllabi have on them a fair representation of corres¬ 
pondence schools whch supply the major bulk of stu¬ 
dents fo the university Nor should there be frequent 
changes in the syllabi We have to take into account 
the cost entailed m the preparation printing and vetting 
of the course material The publishers’ and booksellers' 
gain should not be the loss of Centres of Distance Edu¬ 
cation 

Functional autonomy is needed In some of the 
universities, the number of students enrolled with the 
Directorates of Correspondence Courses far exceeds 
the total enrolment with all the academic cepartmenls 
put together The total budget of the university divided 
over the number of students, enrolled - especially 
for Master’s courses- would present an alarming pic- 
ture if the number of drop-outs or the over-all pooi 
grade obtained by the majomv of students are taken 
into accouni Wastage of human potential at the faculty 
Lvcl makes the picture still more alarming Research 
produced by the teachers in academic departments is 
noi proportionate to the mones being spent on each 
l acher in the academic departments by way o! salary 
istablishment library etc (This is more true of Huma¬ 
nities) This situation was flippantlv put in the famous 
not very laudable remark “a lecturer is he who lec 
tures the reader is he who reads and the Proftssor is 
he who neither lectures noi reads but professes 

Whereas the system is hierarchical m regular d l 
partments, it should be cellular m Centres of Distance 
Education, each cell representing one academic discip¬ 
line and headed by the core staff consisting of one or 
two eminent members on the faculty and all work be¬ 
ing done on secondments 

Administrative NVmg of the Distance Education 
Centres on the contrary, shoud be hierarchical with a 
Registrar at the apex and other functionaries heading 
<arious operational sections so that a responsibility 
is ultimately fixed for every operation, from getting 
the written or audio-visual material prepared and hav¬ 
ing it despatched, received back and re-despatched as 
a jeedback to students till they get their ccitihcates and 
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degrees The cellular approach is advocated in Academic 
Section because the responsibility must rest squarely 
on the cell rather than on the individual Course work, 
team teaching, evaluation work relating to response 
sheets, itinerant teacher moving by turn on a circuit, 
slaying at the well equipped-Resource-cum-Study Cen¬ 
tos to give audiovisual displays are tasks, all of a cel¬ 
lular nature rather than hierarchical 

In stating that the teachers in University should 
take a public starce on issues ol vital socio-political 
importance. Sir Walter Perry has made a highly pro¬ 
vocative statemem and put to debate the role of learned 
persons teaching in scats oT higher learning Here is a 
suggestion which needs be taken seriously Particularly 
b\ a countrv like ours where we are torn asunder by 
narrow considerations of caste, creed, religion or lan¬ 
guage This stance ma\ be counter productive in a for¬ 
mal system of education or limited in its ends in a for¬ 
mal system of education where the number of students 
in a classroom seldom exceeds 30 at the postgraduate 
level Such a potential programme can be of immense 
value in correspondence schools where thousands 
of our students can be provided a wide spectrum of res¬ 
ponsible opinion on issues of vital socio-political impor¬ 
tance This must however, be said that this suggestion 
is fraught with grave dangers if handled by men of 
ordinary caltbic Socially oriented teacheis of Walter 
Perry's spcci heat ions must be persons ol high voltage 
working with a missionary zeal not only to teach the 
prescribed subjects but also to evolve a newer man with 
d broad nund and generous propensities This obviates 
d greater degree of personal contact between the teacher 
and the taught 

For a couple of year 5 New Zealand Correspondence 
Schools had live teachers each based m a particular 
area of New Zealand and responsible for correspon¬ 
dence students m that area These teachers in New 
Zealand visit students homes study then familial en¬ 
virons, supervise students day-to-day progress and 
report to the central units Some such experiments can 
bo if»ed in India We can have itinerant teachers moving 
on a circuit anc staving at various places depending 
upon the concentration of students at that place or at 
places contiguous to it But it needs be repeated that 
this i„ a ta f k not to be assigned to low graders, or pei- 
sons wnh irresponsible nature Itinerant teachers must 
be like monks thoroughly disciplined so that they could 
address themselves to their students in a more effectual 
and dynamic relationship 

While deliberating over the management of distance 
education, we should work out the possibility of Open 
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Universities on Zonal basis rather than on State or pro¬ 
vincial basis. There are so many uneasy trends visible 
in the socio-cultural life of our country that we can no 
longer sit back in a state of inaction. If politically we 
could not bring about cohesion or unification, at least 
academically we can. Our educational planners can 
give thought to setting up five Open Universities under 
the overall control of Indira Gandhi National Open 
University. Each Zonal University should have a com¬ 
mon syllabus and common courses of reading with 
flexibility enough to keep provision in it for providing 
effective instruction in and ensuing growth of what is 
evocative of the peculiar ethos of each culture living 
for ages in that zone. Whereas History, Geography, 
Economics, Political Science and allied subjects to¬ 


gether with Physical Sciences may be common to all 
States, dialect, legends, mythology, religion and rituals 
which constitute culture may be different. In our dcsiie 
to evolve unity, we should not kill diversity. Unity in 
diversity is our motto. 

The idea behind the suggestion can be concretised 
by restructuring oui distance education along these lines. 
Our field being far more vast and the numbers larger 
and maturer, the aim can be achieved with greater 
precision. Our Personal Contact Programmes held 
round the year and at different plrces can provide inter¬ 
action of minds which will enfeeble and eventually an¬ 
nihilate chauvinistic linguistic and other separatist 
ideas. 
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Organisation and Management of Distance Education: 
The ‘Delivery System’ 

D.P. Verraa* 


la little more than two decades, India has made 
rapid strides in the field of ‘Distance Education With 
the establishment of Indira Gandhi National Open 
University, New Delhi, in 1986, it may well be said 
that in this important aspect of education, India has 
come of age Much has been writtenabout education as 
a vital input in modernisation and development of the 
country It has been repeatedly stressed that in a demo 
cratic setup, social justice demands provision of educa¬ 
tional facilities to the maximum number of people The 
establishment of the institutions for providing edu¬ 
cation through correspondence is a step towards this 
objective The system has enabled thousands of young 
and even not so young people to see their dreams 
come true In a way the concept of social justice 
is inbuilt in the system of distance education The basic 
concept behind distance education is to provide 'oine 
effective means to equalise educational opportunities 
Higher education is no longer the exclusive presene 
of the elitist class It has reached the doors of those who 
are its keen seekers As is well known since independ¬ 
ence there has been a manifold expansion in the field of 
education—schools, colleges, universities have all multi¬ 
plied with tremendous pace But even then we shall 
continue to have a low literacy percentage by the \car 
2000 However, well-meaning efforts aie afoot to eradi¬ 
cate illiteracy and the task is very complex one for 
giving shape to the policies and programmes of enormous 
dimensions, sustained efforts are needed for long pen 
ods before satisfying resulls surface As elsewhere in 
India also education was provided at almost all levels 
through the formal system alone with the exception 
that a certain section of people, like women and 
some categories of employees, etc had the facility 
of preparing and taking some examinations from 
the school-leaving-stage to the postgraduate level 
in tne capacity of what is called private candidates 
This facility did help quite a number of people 
in satisfying their urge for higher education mainly 
on the basis of self-help However, distance edu 
cation has come to fill the void in an organised 
systematic and scientific way The formal system of 
education shall continue to play a vital role in the field 
nothing can supplant it, but the non formal system 
has come to the aid of thousands of people m realising 
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their aspirations It is supplementing the formal insti¬ 
tutions which in a way arc inhibited by many cons¬ 
traints to take up the enormous task ol pioviding 
education in various fields and professions to the ever 
increasing number of young persons 

The credit for blazing the new trail in the matter of 
education by correspondence in our country goes to the 
Delhi University which took the initiative sometime in 
early sixties However, the University Grants Comnuss- 
ion(UGC) undertook to provide substantial assistance to 
the universities which instituted correspondence courses 
as the Kothan Commission Report (1964 66) strongly 
advocated the adoption of the system of non-formal 
educujon as a means of providing greater opportunities 
for higher education (o those who had no means to get 
the b n fit of college or university education ?s such 
Thus during (he last two decades marl} 10 universities 
have been able to provide educational opportunities to 
meny through the system of coriespondence education 

The LGC Hid down ceriun well considered guide¬ 
lines for the orgnusaMon and management of corr¬ 
espondence com st, preparation of written material 
and lessons c\a I in nor of assignments prepared by 
the students number of teachers to be appointed for 
the purpose and the like In the guidelines it was, 
inicr aha suggested that correspondence courses should 
be started only b} thosi, unner mes which have well- 
established teaching depmments noted for their high 
standards It was added that the academic responsi¬ 
bility for the contents of correspondence courses in any 
given subject, and it standards, must be taken by the 
corresponding subject department m the university 

Unfortiinately this has not happened In fact the 
hope of a cooperative senture has been belied and the 
correspondence course teachers and iheir counterparts 
in University Departments took up attitudes which 
could well be said to be ihe very anti-thesis of what 
the UGC had suggested or visualised 

The Institutes or Directorates of Con espondence 
courses also began tunctioning as islands in themselves 
and no bridges of understanding and cooperation were 
pui up m the purely academic pursuits between the two 
sets of faculty members Each entity thought that its 
own world was unique, different and self-contained, 
if not superior to the other Personal factors played 
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their own part in perpetuating unhelpful and sometimes 
unhealthy attitudes. The infrastructure created for or¬ 
ganisation and management of the correspondence 
courseSj more or less, followed the pattern obtaining 
in the colleges, with some difference in nomenclature 
and methods of work, etc. Administratvely, the routine 
practices and provisions followed in the offices came to 
be adopted. Both the measures were not suited to the 
system and concept of distance education, At least in 
-some universities, the leadership of these institutes or 
directorates fell into wrong and undesirable hands. 
The privileged position was used in some cases, almost 
with impunity, as a means to further one’s own per¬ 
sonal ends and interests. 

The courses offered to the students by the corres¬ 
pondence institutions are the same as are offered to the 
students getting formal education in the University Dep¬ 
artments and colleges. Since ihe examinations for re¬ 
gular students and correspondence studentsare common, 
the latter have to be given examination-oriented study 
courses so that they are able to complete with their count¬ 
erparts in the colleges, etc. The weaknesses of the formal 
system have to some extent hedged in the growth of edu¬ 
cation by correspondence on proper lines and through 
modem media and techniques. 

Teaching by correspondence lias become an accepted 
mode of learning in the system of education and it has 
acquired for itself a position which is quite unique. A 
new system in a way generates a set of sceptics. But 
fortunately the ‘doubting thomases’ in this case has a 
short span of life because of the actual impact made by 
the system and the number of students enrolled in vari¬ 
ous countries for these courses The Open University, 
London has been a pace-setter in the matter of pro¬ 
viding quality education through correspondence. This 
University came into existence about 17 years ago, 
but has created a niche for itself in the world of higher 
education. It has set methods and standards of instr¬ 
uction which, to say the least, compare favourably with 
those of any other well established university in England 
or elsewhere. Apart from the multi-dimensional nature 
of its courses, including those of professional and tech¬ 
nical faculties, the uniqueness of this University lies in 
the fact that its courses and learning programmes are 
based on inter-disciplinary approach and a multi-media 
technique. The methods of instruction comprise corres¬ 
pondence courses, radio instructions, T.V. viewing, use 
of taped education material, discussions and teacher-stu¬ 
dent contacts. Most of the teaching is done over tele¬ 
vision and radio. The very fact that the Open University 
has more than 60 thousand students on its rolls and 
who devote 10 to 12 hours of study per week, is an indi¬ 
cation of the measure of the success of its programmes, 


the seriousness of the students and the impact of its highly 
talented faculty. It is not only the provision of oppor¬ 
tunity for higher education that is important, but the 
success or otherwise of the whole system depends 
upon the quality of the teaching programmes and the 
way in which these are carried out and the contact est- „ 
abLished with the students. In countries like Sweden, 
France, USA, Australia, Canada to mention just a 
few, a large measure of success has been achieved in 
working the system because steps to ensure quality 
were thoughtfully initiated, evolved and carried 
through. In India our main concern has, so far, been 
in terms of numbers as such. 

Rapid physical expansion of correspondence educa¬ 
tion, establishing of open universities in some States and 
finally of the Indira Gandhi National Open University 
in New Delhi, is a matter of great satisfaction for the 
reasons which have already been ascribed above, but the 
real success of these institutions would be judged by their 
clientele in particular, and by the society in general, on 
the basis of ihe quality of instructional material which 
their students receive, its time factor, proper and 
regular delivery of the lessons and the seriousness and 
sincerity with which the assignments given to the students 
are evaluated and returned to them with proper guidance 
and encouragement. It has well been said: “correspon¬ 
dence department is more than a mill receiving and grin¬ 
ding out study guides because qualified teachers who are 
trained in the specialised kind of teaching conceive it 
their duty to set up and keep oiled the machinery which 
encourages and rewards excellence in teaching.” Two 
things need to be noted here. First, that people who are 
to teach through correspondence should have acquired 
specialised kind of teaching skill, and second that the 
ideal should be to attain excellence in teaching which in 
a general way is considered to be the objective of every 
institution of higher education like a university. But 
in our case the hiatus between what ought to be and 
what in actuality obtains is quite wide. If the recruit¬ 
ment of teachers for correspondence courses during 
the course of last one and a half decade is considered 
and analysed, then it would be more than obvious that 
they have gone through nearly the same process of 
selection as teachers for colleges and university depart¬ 
ments. They are more or less equated with college 
teachers who are supposed to be eligible for the jobs 
with lesser qualifications than the teachers required 
for University Departments. A scrutiny of any adver¬ 
tisement for recruitment of teachers in any corres¬ 
pondence course institution would provide ample' 
testimony lhat no special skill or training course, 
etc. for the purpose are required; rather there are 
hardly any facilities provided by the universities for the 
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acquisition of such specialised skills or training.lt has 
to be accepted that the back-bone or correspondence 
teaching is the quality of the material produced and its 
proper printing, etc , which alone can create an appreci¬ 
ative impact on the mind of the student Not only that, 
the regular instalments of lessons or unit of lessons, is the 
sine qua non of the proper working of the system. There 
should be no haphazard manner of splitting the prescri¬ 
bed course to be gone through in a year into some number 
of lessons. As a matter of fact it has well been suggested 
that adequate care needs to be taken to see that the split 
of the units is logical, viable and sound 

The media aid is not sufficiently available in our 
country for purposes of imparting instructions to those 
undertaking study through correspondence courses, the 
course material prepared by the teachers of correspond¬ 
ence education is what the students have come to depend 
upon almost wholly Radio and T V. lessons are few 
and far between and all students do not get the benefit 
of these as is supposed by some It has to be realised that 
no subject or theme can be adequately dc?lt within a 
single lesson or some units of lessons The course mater¬ 
nal sent to the students, therefore, needs to be supplem¬ 
ented by a list of suggested readings of scholarly journals 
and reference books It is true that some chunk of the 
students who enrol themselves for comsopndcnce edu¬ 
cation live in such remote areas where even ordinarylib- 
rary facilities are not available or they do not have the 
time and the resources or even access to such centres for 
supplementing the knowledge imparted in the lessons 
supplied to them Even then the attempt on the part of 
the teachers should be to encoutage the student to con¬ 
sult something more than what has been presented to 
him with a view to helping him in broadening his outlook 
and enriching his mind The course material in the form 
of lessons or units of lessons does provide reliable help 
to the distant learner and gives him an opportunity for 
skill development, encouraging him to increase his 
awareness of his own learning style But since the 
distance student is employed, whole-time or part-time, 
or is at a place which is far removed from good 
libraries, he has to almost depend upon the course 
material provided to him. It therefore, becomes 
incumbent that lessons should be complete and com¬ 
prehensive without being cluttered with unnecessary 
details. The help of persons who have gamed experi¬ 
ence and eminence in thier subjects should invariably 
be sought; well-known retired teachers could also be 
persuaded to vet the material so that its quality is en¬ 
sured. The printed lesson, as stated earlier, should be 
free of blemishes, but at least in some cases the picture 
is just the opposite. Academic soundness of the lesson 
needs hardly any stressing. A lesson which tends to 


make a student struggle for comprehending it and one 
in which the printer’s devil has created havoc, brings 
in a certain degree of discouragement and that defeats, 
to some extent, the very purpose of providing educa¬ 
tion through this system It has well been suggested 
that a correspondence student should first be helped 
by supplying him with a brochure which should enable 
him to understand the method of studying the lessons 
before the first part of the lessons, etc is sent to him. 

The system of education through correspondence 
would remain incomplete if the students who enrol 
themselves for study through this system just have an 
attitude of accepting something which has been sent 
to them, indulging in rote learning as is done by other 
students, and then reproducing the information so stored 
at the time of the examination. The material received 
should inspire and impel the student to write back his 
genuine impressions, he should be required to do his 
home assignment to the maximum extent as part of 
the process and no laxity should be shown in this matter. 
But just as in the case of colleges, the house-tests have 
lost their relevance or seriousness, so, in the same manner 
and for mostly the same reasons, the written assign¬ 
ments in correspondence institutions are not taken 
care of in very serious manner by the students, and what¬ 
ever small percentage of these are received, is casually 
gone through by the teachers, it has become more or 
less a routine thing, something like the ritual of marking 
the university examination answer-books Perhaps we 
read Less, we write far less and thereby hangs a tale. 

The regular receipt of studiously prepared lessons 
and honestly done assignments by the students alone can 
ensure the success of education through correspondence. 
The UGC guidelines have very correctly stressed the 
need for compulsory submission of response sheets on 
assignments given to the students As a matter of fact 
the universities should insist that at least 5G% of the 
total number of assignments given to the students are 
responded to by them as has been done by the Univer¬ 
sity of Mysore, oven though the UGC has prescribed a 
lesser percentage. One sided flow of instructional 
material without any adequate response and feedback 
from the students is not in the larger inierests of the 
students themselves The quality of education imparted 
through correspondence courses would greatly depend 
on the steady and continuous two-way flow. If there 
are fewer and irregular submissions of home assign¬ 
ments given to the correspondence students then the 
quality of education acquired by them would be poor. 

Besides the home assignments given to the students, 
it may perhaps be appropriate to think in terms of giving 
them 2 to 3 tests per term This would make them more 
serious in their studies and may result in improving the 
quality of the academic programmes undertaken by them. 
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It is not being suggested in any manner to introduce an so that they are able to realise the importance of instruc- 
element of routine examination with which many an tional material reaching the students in time; similarly, 
evil is associated. The tests could be on the reliable equal importance needs to be bestowed on sending back 
basis formulated in open universities elsewhere. We can assignments evaluated by the teachers withoutdelay. The 
with advantage adopt many of the good processes in usual hierarchical pattern of administrative units may 
vogue in those institutions like tutorials, etc. but should not be of much relevance or use in the correspondence 
be careful in avoiding those things which do not fit education. The whole structure of administration should 
into the conditions obtaining in our country on account be functionally so organised as to facilitate smooth 
of poverty and certain other related factors. two-way flow of educational material. The success of 

In the system of distance education the effectiveness distance education, at least to some extent, would 
of its academic programmes would depend to a large depend upon the way and the manner in which the 
extent on the efficient and smooth handling of the job administrative set-up has been organised and functions, 
by the administrative apparatus of the concerned insti- There is nothing wrong in borrowing with advantage 
tutions. The procedures and the rules, etc., formulatedfor some of the good things and practices from those open 
administrative purposes should be flexible but the pnnci- universities which have achieved commendable success 
pie of accountability should not be overlooked. The idea in their programmes. But any attempt to adopt in a 
is to ensure that no bottlenecks are created to affect wholesale way, the programmes, procedures and methods 
adversely the pursuit of the academic programmes by etc. which are relevant to the students in those countries, 
the faculty and the students. The timely despatch of would perhaps not be of much use of the institutions 
lessons to every student, and the distribution without here. Again, one sometimes finds that we are caught in 
delay of the assignments received back from them to the web of some cliches and high-sounding phraseology 
the members of the faculty, would enable the institu- used in the material coming from countries like 
tions to provide satisfactory ser\ ices to the students America. This attempt to blindly import something not 
some of whom maybe actually belonging to far off relevant to our circumstances and conditions should be 
places. The woik regarding despatch of lessons etc. discouraged. We should make attempts to evolve our 
should not be treated at par with the disposal of own pattern, our own methods and procedures to deal 
routine office dak. For tl\i>purpose, the adminisirplivc with the task facing us. It would do us some good 
staff also should be pro\ ided adequme 13 pc of training to be innovative ourselves. □ 
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Distance Education, Backward Classes and the New Social Order 


Hem Lata Talesra* 


The concept of Distance Education is currently in 
^fashion It helps us like any other concept to understand 
and analyse the extent of knowledge within course 
obtained by various segments of society It is also a 
methodology for imparting education. The concept 
is comprehensive in its nature. It has a popular and 
democratic appeal to the masses of people most of whom 
are unable to attend classes on the school and college 
campus. A large majority of our people - the Backward 
classes and the women, the physically disabled remain 
beyond the functioning of our educational institutions 
It is for them that the concept of distance education 
provides new avenues for getting education 

It may be argued that the conceptual structure of 
Distance Education is nothing more than verbosity. 
It is the same old wine with new labels The concepts of 
Correspondence Education, Mass Media m Teaching, 
Open University, Radio and Television lessons have 
all been included in the structure of Distance Education. 
The concept, therefore has been comprehensive — a 
wide spectrum Correspondence education is not a new 
experiment in the third world countries We are fanu- 
** liar with its limits and delimits Despite the verbose 
nature of Distance Education let us examine some of 
its operational aspects to find out if it can be useful for 
our country in imparting education to the neglected 
sections of society 

We want to be certain about one thing We have 
enough empirical data to support the hypothesis that 
so far our inputs in industry have gone in favour of the 
better off segments of society A larger share of our 
investment in education at all its levels has been cornered 
by the people above the poverty line. We do not want 
this to be repeated any more Let us be clear that this 
new movement of Distance Education does not end 
up by distributing all educational benefits to the non¬ 
poor segments of society 

The objective of the present paper is to analyse 
the relevance of Distance Education for helping the 
backward classes of the country Are the content and 
method of Distance Education compatible with the 
nature, temperament and problems of the backward 
trasses ? This compatibility is the crux of the relevance 
of Distance Education We make an attempt here to 


examine this relevance. We shall see how the backward 
classes looking to the new social order envisaged in our 
Constitution and government policies, namely, demo- 
cratic-sociahstic-secular, can meaningfully benefit 
through the programmes of Distance Education. If the 
contemplated benefits are larger, the concept has use¬ 
fulness; if the benefits in the long or in the short run 
end up with the welfare of the non-poor, the concept 
is nothing short of a deceit, a farce. 

The Backward Classes 

The backward classes who are supposed to be the 
target groups of Distance Education are a large and 
mixed category of “persons with boundaries that are both 
unclear and elastic. Together, they comprise one thud of 
the total population of the country They are made up 
of three principle components, the scheduled tribes, 
the scheduled castes and the other backward classes. 
The scheduled tribes and scheduled castes are 
well-defined categories comprising respectively about 
seven and a little more than fifteen per cent of the 
population. The other backward classes are a 
residual category, their position is highly ambiguous, 
and it is impossible to give an exact statement of thier 
number” (Beteille 9). 

The scheduled tribes, characteristically are isolates. 
They have been living in forests and hills. Their habit¬ 
ation areas are found in pockets The frontier tribes 
such as those residing in Mizoram, Nagaland, Arunachal 
and parts of Assam have problems wihch are largely 
political and diplomatic Then problems have sensi¬ 
tised the whole country The tribal groups living in the 
heartland of the country have problems of illiteracy, 
backwardness and poverty Their exploitation is col¬ 
ossal. Distance education for them should mean a red¬ 
ress from this historical backwardness and isolation. 
They need to be functionally educated At the outest one 
must say that our efforts of Distance Education should 
lie within the structural arena of there groups. Broadly, 
will the isolates characterised by the mass illiteracy, 
ignorance, least resources of income, poor holdings, 
benefits from the national or regional availability of the 
programmes of Distance education 7 

The scheduled castes are other constituent of the 
backward classes. The proportion of scheduled castes 
to total population in India, according to 1961 census. 
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is, 15.75 per cent. Among states and union territories, 
Punjab occupies the first place having 26.85 per cent 
of scheduled castes to total population in 1981 followed 
by Himachal Pradesh 24.62 %. It must be observed 
in this connection that the scheduled tribes and scheduled 
castes are well-defined categories. The other backward 
classes are a residual category; their position is highly 
ambiguous; and it is impossible to give an exact state* 
ment of their number. 

The backward classes have historically suffered for 
centuries from the operation and the high-handedness 
of the high caste Hindus. Their quality of life is very 
poor. Keeping in view their overall backwardness the 
Constitution has provided some securities and safeguards 
to these groups. It is believed that these constitutional 
privileges would enable them to come at par with the 
non-tribal groups of the country. The broad objective 
of the Indian society is to attain democracy, socialism 
and secularism. The Constitution under the Directive 
Principles of State Policy lays down that the State 
shall strive to promote the welfare of the people by 
securing a social order based on speciaL and political 
justice (Article 38). The State shall endeavour to secure 
just and human condition of work, a living wage, a dec¬ 
ent standard of living and social and cultural opportuni¬ 
ties for all workers (Article 43). The State shall end¬ 
eavour to raise the level of nutrition and standard of 
living and to improve public health (Article 47). The 
State shall direct its policy towards securing equitable 
distribution of material resources of the community and 
prevention of concentration of wealth and means of 
production (Article 39). 

After having given a social profile of the backward 
classes and their place in the new social order we raise 
the basic question : What has Distance Education to 
offer to the backward classes keeping in view their attri¬ 
butes and traits which are histroical to them ? 

The introduction of Distance Education for the back¬ 
ward classes regions of our country presupposes the exis¬ 
tence of some functional requisites, for instance, if edu¬ 
cation is given through mass media, it assumes that the 
Consumers possess radios, televisions, newspapers and 
other techniques and tools which are used for impart¬ 
ing knowledge. Possession of all these articles cost the 
consumer. The cost varies at least from Rupees 300 
to about 3000, if a transistor set or a television 
set is purchased. Owning equipment of Distance 
Education is not sufficient. It also requires a regular 
service of electric supply and the services of mechanics 
for repairs etc. There are a number of other pre-requi¬ 
sites which are of trifling nature but are essential for the 
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continuance of Distance Education. For instance, 
postal services, travel expenses for occasional cont¬ 
acts are the other necessities for maintaining the 
programmes of Distance Education. 

I would refer to the situation of the weaker classes 
of Southern Rajasthan with which I am well familiar. 
The scheduled tribes of the southern districts of Raj¬ 
asthan constitute tribal sub-plan area (TSP). In the State 
the scheduled tribes constitute 12.21 per cent of the total 
population. In fact, it is difficult to electrify the tribal vill¬ 
ages, for the habitation pattern of these villages is scatte¬ 
red. In such a situation electrification of these villages, if 
not impossible, is very costly and difficult. Television, 
it seems, would make the least entry in these villages. 
Owning a T.V. set involves an expenditure which is al¬ 
most beyond the meagre budget of a poor tribal. He 
would better go in for owning a transistor set than the 
poor quality television set because then these sets would 
put the tribals at the mercy of the mechanics. Post offi¬ 
ces, yet another centre of communication for Distance 
Education are few and far between in the tribal areas. 
Actually, we shall have to collect data to provide a statis¬ 
tical picture about the pre-requisites that are supposed 
to be found in the tribal areas before launching any 
programmes of Distance Education. It is easy to con¬ 
ceive of starting programmes of Distance Education 
but it requires a large scale exercise to find out whether 
the weaker classes of the society possess the infra¬ 
structure for consuming the Distance Education 
programme. 

In the case of scheduled castes the situation 
is nonetheless better. The scheduled castes form 17.04% 
of the general population of the State of Rajasthan. 
They are not found in specific pockets like the tribal 
groups. Their spread is general. They are found almost 
in all the caste Hindu villages. They continue to practice 
“unclean” occupations such as carrying the dead 
animals, dealing in hides, sweeping the village streets, 
working in the dry latrines etc. Their habitation areas 
are mostly at the fringe of the caste Hindu village. 

The status of scheduled Castes continues to remain 
more or less the same as it was in the past. They remain 
a marginal group in the village. Even if there is electri¬ 
city in the village the lines are not drawn to the extent 
of fringes, for the funds of the Gram Panchayats are very 
limited to meet this sort of “luxury”. The village elect¬ 
ricity thus remains restricted to the habitation areas of 
the high castes Hindus. A T.V. set thus is denied to the 
scheduled castes members in the village. Ownership 
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of transistor can be within the reach of the scheduled 
castes. But then it would remain limited to the 
elites only. The masses of untouchables are by and 
large beyond the reach of a transistor. Our impression¬ 
istic but surely logical analysis of the situation of the 
scheduled castes also suggests that it is difficult for them 
to own meaningfully the equipment required for the 
consumption of the programmes of Distance Education. 

We are afraid the weaker classes today do not have 
the infra-structure required for availing themselves of 
the benefits of Distance Education. Distance Education, 
and it does not require any debate, presupposes the 
availability and ownership of these tools of mass media. 
Correspondence courses presuppose the existence of the 


three R’s. And the members of weaker classes are beyond 
the purview of the three R’s. It all suggests that before 
we launch the programmes of Distance Education for 
weaker classes, we had better first prepare the infrastruc¬ 
ture. Without that if we hasten to go with the Distance 
Education programme it would not benefit those who 
need is the most. The benefits on the other hand would 
be reaped by the high caste Hindus, the upper classes 
who are mobilising the masses to immediately start 
these programmes. Our argument is that the demand 
for distance education programme is for the vested 
interests of the higher groups of the society at the cost ol 
those who have been given promise by the Constitution 
to meet their educational needs on a priority basis, Q 
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Approaches to Course Development in 
Distance Education 

N Jose Chander* 


Course development in distance education takes a 
different procedure from that in the conventional system 
for courses tend to be different in nature in the two sy¬ 
stems In the conventional system a course is teacher- 
centred and is instructed through a single medium, that 
is, the teacher. In distance education it is student- 
centred and the instruction is earned through multiple 
media. Several media are so integrated into the system 
that the course can never be complete without their 
joint operation or application. Course development 
therefore becomes a process of coordinating the Toles 
of various media to convey information to the stu¬ 
dents. Broadly, three approaches have been observed 
single-member approach, course-team approach,and 
hierarchical approach. The objective of this paper ts 
to discuss the three approaches and weigh their 
advantages. 

What is a coarse ? 

At the outset it is essential to clarify that we mean 
by a course From a broad perspective, a course can be 
considered a process of intellectual interaction of stu 
dents, tutors and course teams based on the course 
materials produced at the university Mary Thoipe 
says: “I believe we should begin from the assumption 
that course materials are not the course, rather that 
the course is an annual process of interaction between 
students, the materials and the tutors and that, in this 
sense, tutors and students ‘produce’ courses as well as 
course teams ” Taking a narrower viewpoint, a course 
consists of the study materials such as printed texts 
audio-video tapes and other materials which enable 
the student to equip himself for the final evaluation 
I prefer to take the narrower view for analysing the 
practices in course designing and development Further, 
in India we often use the term course for the overall 
programme of study consisting of several ‘papers’ taught 
or studied during the fixed number of years A ‘course’ 
in the British or American sense is equivalent to a ‘paper’ 
m Indian universities, and one has to take several cour¬ 
ses to qualify oneself for the final award A course 

the Indian context is a ‘programme’ in the Western 
sense. In this paper the term course is used m the West- 
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ern sense, i c equivalent to a paper in the Indian uni¬ 
versities, as it is more convenient foi analysis 

Course development implies four stages • 

1 Course design and strategy, 

2 Materials development, 

3 Course presentation, and 

4 Developmental testing 

A course writer entrusted with the writing of a full 
course or a part of a course is responsible for the devel¬ 
opment of the course through all the above stages The 
course writer may be a single person or a group of per¬ 
sons In the case of a group of team, the team is coll- 
ectiveK responsible for the work 

SiDgle-niembcr approach 

In the Indian uimcrsilies course outlines are des¬ 
igned by Boards of Studies and Famines, and finally 
appro\ed b> Academic Councils Course design there¬ 
fore is a collect i\e woik Distance teaching departments 
of Indian universities which generally teach the same 
course^ as the conventional departments do, have to 
develop course mateuaK within the framework pre¬ 
scribed for the latter Distance teaching departments 
have no freedom to move out of the limits set by 
the tradition-bound Boards of Studies They prepare 
a break down of the outlines into several units 
before straimg the work of course preparation This 
break-down is done b> the institutes’ teachers m con¬ 
sultation with other experts who are generally teachers 
in the conventional s>stem Each institute is supposed 
to have subject committees for each subject or disci¬ 
pline and these committees advise the institute with 
regard to course development After making the break¬ 
down, units are assigned to several individual course 
writers Course writeis are either ful-ltime teachers of 
the institute or teachers working m other institutions 
and serving the institute on a part-time basis They are 
generally given some guidelines regarding the scope of 
the unit tl e number of pages or lines, the deadline for 
submitting the work to the institute, etc Within these 
parameters rhe course writer is free to write the materi¬ 
als The unit thus completed is edited by an expert, 
either a full-time senior staff of the institute or an 
outsider employed on part-time basis So in this case 
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materials development and course presentation are the 
functions of the course writer and course editor. There 
are in some institutes a provision for further scrutiny 
or review of the materials at a later stage, and the 
comments made may be incorporated when the units 
are revised, 

In the picture given above, course materials are the 
responsibility of the course writer, although editing is 
also done. But in many cases owing to exigencies of 
time or money the editing work may be dispensed with, 
and the course materials go to print straight from the 
writer. I have not heard of any developmental testing 
being done in the Indian universities as a part of the 
routine procedure for developing course materials. Some 
enthusiastic teachers try to get the feedback from stu¬ 
dents in an informal way and make improvements in 
their courses at the revision stage. However, this cannot 
t>e done in the case of part-time course writers who are 
not attached to the institute by permanent ties. 

These course writers have no collective role in the 
design and production of audio-visual software which 
may be made part of the course. Course writers are again 
assigned individual roles in writing a radio talk or 
talk for audio taping. There is no occasion for group 
discussion, mutual criticism or comment. This leads to 
a sort of isolation of the course writers. As a result a 
single course prepared by several members in their 
individual capacity is not collective product. Parts of 
a course may bear difference in emphasis, style or even 
content. A course may thus be good in parts. 

It is possible for a single person to be held responsi¬ 
ble for a course from design to production. In such 
cases there is no editor in addition to the course writer 
who is solely responsible for the course. Jon Stanford 
writes about his experience in the making of a comse 
exclusively by himself. He was responsible for running 
the course fully, including the tutorial services. He 
asserts that “one academic can present an entire course 
and can prepare, present and administer one distance 
education course although the number of students 
involved is relatively small.” One advantage of the system 
is that it places the responsibility and accountability of 
the course on a clear person. He can lake the feedback 
from the students and make modifications to improve 
of the course. Students also find a specific person to 
approach rather than a group in which responsibility 
is diffused. This fosters the client relationship 
between the teacher and the student, emphasising the 
fundamental professional responsibility of teachers. 
As regards the academic, the course is entirely the pro¬ 
duct of his labour and he need not share its prestige with 
anybody else. But when the same teacher is responsible 


for administering the course completely, he can do it 
only for small group effectively. 

Here the sense of isolation that the course writer 
feels is worse, for he is responsible for the whole course. 
However, it must be noted that a substantial part of acad¬ 
emic work is isolated as one has to think and wriite 
effectively in quiet solitude. Practically the differences 
between the person who is responsible for the whole 
course and the person responsible for part of the course 
are limited. In the latter case there may or may not be 
an editor to edit the materials. Apart from this they 
work in similar cicumstances. 

Course-team approach 

Instead of a single person doing all work regarding 
the development of course materials, it is possible to 
have them done by a group or team. A course team is a 
group of persons (both academics and non-academics) 
engaged in the task of initiating, producing and main¬ 
taining a course. It cannot be an exclusively academic 
body, because a course which involves radio, TV, cass¬ 
ettes. etc. has to be guided by expertise drawn from the 
fields. There is no statutory provision regarding the 
constitution of a course team. A course team of the 
British Open University (OU1 consists of a few acade¬ 
mics, an editor, an expert from the BBC and any others 
as required. The team has a chairman who is generally 
the person who has initiated the course. In the British 
Open University any academic can inmate a course 
whether or not he is a lecturer, reader or professor, 
and be the chairman. Someone may think there can 
be a course on Democracy, or on Politics and Technol¬ 
ogy. Some of those who are interested in the idea may 
join together to form the academic part of the course 
team. 

As a course team is a heterogeneous body it may 
be interesting to analyse what each team member 
or category of members has to do. The chairman 
is responsible for pushing the plan through the 
concerned bodies and has to be in liaison with 
the administration. He runs course team meeting 
and allocates tasks. He is responsible for completing 
the work in time and keeping the expenditure 
within prescribed limits, although there are admini¬ 
strative sections that keep watch of the progress and 
keep themselves in touch with him. The academic 
members take the most active role in the course team 
work by writing texts, discussing them, rewriting them, 
generating new ideas and approaches, editing and proof 
reading as well, to some extent. There are sometimes 
non OU academics who are associated as consultants; 
they also may write parts of the texts. In every course 
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team there te an educational technologist whose main 
function is to advise the team on assessment, testing, 
feedback, etc He is supposed to represent the student 
community and so keep the authors’ feet on the ground. 
They are generally members of the Institute of Educa- 
^ tional Technology (IET) which is a major department of 
the OU But there are instances of the faculty of the IET 
becoming text writers for course teams The Graphic 
Design Department has to be represented where there 
is need for graphs, charts, pictures etc The OU 
has a cadre of course team managers who help 
the chairmen in their routine administrative functions, 
and so manager> are also present when course teams 
meet Although the chairman or team members do 
some soit of editing while scrutinising the drafts, there 
is a professional cadre of editors in the OU who are ass¬ 
ociated with course team work An editor is invari¬ 
ably present at the meetings The editor is responsible 
for getting the final product to and from the printer 
It is said that he is often the only person who gets a 
grasp of the whole course The audio-visual ingred¬ 
ient of the course is the responsibility of the BBC As 
all the courses have a small or big part of the audio¬ 
visuals, a BBC representative participates in course 
design and production These days staT tutors also are 
associated with course teams as they can represent 
students' interests, they being close to the students, 
r Sometimes there are critical readers—both OU and non- 
OU—specialty for the purpose of checking drafts, acc¬ 
uracy of facts, timing, etc 

Every academic in the British Open University is 
expected to participate in course making and often 
serves several course teams at ihe same lime Every 
faculty m the OU has a sort of quota or allotment of 
courses to be produced If tile quota is not already 
filled, there is scope for initialing a new course Further 
every course has a fixed life pjnod, say five or seven 
years, as it is agreed upon when the course is being 
framed So every course is expected to be revised or 
replaced after the date Work has to start sufficiently 
early to replacu the course after its period of validity 

Perhaps the most notable advantage of the course 
team method is the facility for constructive criticism 
of the drafts This is strengthened by the willingness 
on the part of the team members to take the criticism in 
nght spirit and modify the draft in accordance with 
consensus John H Mason, a member of the Mathe¬ 
matics Faculty of the British Open University says 
<’The heart of any cooperative venture of course pro¬ 
duction is the giving and receiving of specific comments ” 
Making comments in a superficial way may be an easy 
job, but constructive suggestions are products of in depth 
study 


When a course is first conceived it is in a state of 
flux. There is a lot of confused thinking and prolonged 
discussion possible until ideas are concretised Mason 
gives an illustration “ in our earliest teams, a first 
draft of a course consisted of chapter titles, section 
headings and the odd introduction People argued over 
these at length Then some one wrote a second draft put¬ 
ting in more detail Screams from other team members 
indicated that they had understood something comple¬ 
tely different ” On the other end is a completely detailed 
draft which may look too rigid to be accepted in general. 
Members may even waste time discussing minor details 
to the neglect of the overall frame A detailed draft 
seems to carry an inherent resistance to major modi¬ 
fications and has therefore a “confining effect” on 
the readers who have either to reject it or approve 
of it in toto No one perhaps will be willing to put in 
effort to prepare a detailed draft in an uncertain situation* 
So Ihe middle ground is to be struck, and this requires 
patience and perseverance on Lhe part of authors as well 
as readers There are various items to be discussed- 
content, style, format, presentation etc—and team 
members should be prepared to wait for the proper occ¬ 
asion or stage to attack 

I have had occasion to witness the deliberations of 
the OU course teams on “Democracy” and “Global 
Politics” The first was in its early stage and the second 
nearing lhe final stage. I could find both sessions very 
businesslike Christopher PoUit with whom I had had 
discussion about the operational mechanics of the course 
team opined that his course team worked smoothly 
as all the members were cooperative and sincere to the 
cause But this is not true of all teams as some teams 
have conflicting interests Personal spite also occasi¬ 
onally comes to the fore m course team meetings So 
the selection of team members is of utmost importance. 

Responsibilities are shared in a course team and there 
is great potential for cooperative effort But the con¬ 
straints of time, finance and human indolence are likely 
to distort the process of collaboration and bring forth 
a not-so perfect output With a vlew to keeping the pro¬ 
duction schedule, the work is sometimes rushed through. 
As a result drafts are read hastily, comments insuffi¬ 
cient, redrafting or editing poorly done People are not 
all hardworking and not all are bom to serve the course 
team cause Course production in the British OU take 9 
three to four years, and sometimes even more The course 
production schedule of the OU envisages that work 
should start four years ahead of the year of implement¬ 
ation The everage output per individual member of 
the Social Science Faculty of the OU in recent times 
has been one unit and a half per year The average cost 
of producing a Social Science course is 6,000 pounds. 
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If 4 salary and other establishment charges are added it 
comes to 20,000 pounds. Expenditure on audio-visuals 
in the British OU are cut down today and course team 
size reduced owing to shortage of funds 

The Athabasca University—the first Open University 
to be started in Canada—initially organised its course 
teams on the British model, but later made them smaller. 
The Athabasca team consists of one academic or content 
consultant, an instructional developer or technologist, 
an editor, a visual designer or media consultant. From 
the point of view of academic quality, it is better to have 
several academics to put their heads together. But 
financial and time constraints outweigh consider¬ 
ations of content in Athabasca University. It is also 
pointed out that in an academic-heavy course team 
there is a tendency to ignore instructional aspects, and 
consequently the non-academic roles are often ig¬ 
nored. In the Athabasca team the technologist is an 
active participant, and no sector can override another. 

Hierarchical approach 

It is possible to develop a course by a group organised 
on a different pattern as is done in the Fermmiversitat 
of West Germany. In Fernunivcrsitat the head of ihe 
discipline concerned has the power and responsibility 
to initiate the course and choose the partners He allots 
course writing to his colleagues m the team, super\ises 
the work and ensures quality. Whereas in the British 
course team the members arc equals (the chairman 
being the first among equals) in the West German system 
the organisation is hierarchical The members are the 
sheep and the head of the discipline the shepherd Some 
of the faculty with whom I had had discussion at the 
Fernumversitat affirmed that it was in the German 
tradition to give the final say to the head of the discipline. 
This approach in a way combines certain aspects of the 
first and the second approaches. Here is a course team 
led by the head of the discipline, and the team members 
prepare the materials individually under his supervision. 
However the German procedure does not assure freedom 
of thought and discussion as in the OU team. 

Make your choice 

From a theoretical perspective, the course team 
approach ensures most academic quality. It provides 
for deliberation, redrafting and comments, and focuses 
the co-operative effort of various interests and sections 
into the making of the course. It seeks to integrate the 
various media into the course under the overall supervi¬ 
sion of the course team. However this is expensive owing 
to the large number of persons and stages of deliberation 
involved, the Athabasca experiment is an attempt to 
out down expenditure but the academic in the team 


becomes a lone voice. He has nobody to consult and 
share the responsibility with, as regards academic quality. 
It appears that where there is a strong contingent of per¬ 
manent staff many of them can be involved in the 
work and external elements reduced. If the permanent 
9taff are small, it is less expensive to associate externals 
than to increase the staff. 

In the method followed by Indian universities the 
course design is a collective effort; but the course design 
is meant for the conventional system. Distance teaching 
departments are compelled to prepare study materials 
withm this framework. So they lack the freedom to 
mould materials in a fashion that suits them. This is par¬ 
ticularly felt when audio-visuals are to be incorporated 
into the materials. In the British OU designing of cour*- 
ses and formulation of strategy go together In the 
Indian practice they are separated and so problems 
arise when strategy is to be fit into the prefabricated 
design. The open universities emerging in India may be 
able to overcome the problems of bifurcation as they 
are responsible for both designing and administration 
of their courses. However it is possible to introduce an 
element of cooperation into the Indian system without 
introducing the course team. If the individual course 
writers submit their drafts for scrutiny by their collea¬ 
gues writing for the same course and accept the sugges¬ 
tions for improvement, much of the benefits of the 
course team method can be fruitfully absorbed. It is 
possible that personal spite and envy may divert the 
operations and cause a lot of waste. Much depends on 
the goodwill and cooperation on the part of the course 
writers 

No system is above criticism particularly as regards 
the duration taken for writing course materials. The 
human factor operates everywhere Whether a single¬ 
member team or multi-member team, course writers 
need occasional goading as well as patting. It is always 
advisable to do a major part of course production 
before students are admitted to the course. In the Indian 
situation there are cases wherein course production 
starts after admissions are notified. In such cases course 
materials will have to be rushed through, and some¬ 
times not even completed. □ 
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Designing die instructional System for die Open tjniversity 

—A Perspective 

M.B. Men on* 

Vibfaa Joshi* 


Distance learning in higher education was initiated 
in India during the early sixties in the form of corres¬ 
pondence courses started by a few universities. The 
seventies saw a vast growth in the number of univer¬ 
sities coming forward with their own correspondence 
programmes. By early eighties there were more than 
25 universities and colleges providing correspondence 
courses of varied nature. These programmes although 
provided the flexibility of learning through correspon¬ 
dence mostly had the rigidities such as entry qualifi¬ 
cations and examinations comparable to the formal 
programmes of those universities. A breakthrough in 
these rigidities occurred when the Andhra Pradesh 
Open University was established in 1982 exclusively 
for distance education purpose. This university has 
adopted the autonomous and flexible structure similar 
to the Open University of U.K. The system of higher 
education through distance learning entered a new stage 
in India with the launching of the Indira Gandhi Na¬ 
tional Open University (IGNOU) m September, 1985 
The university has been assigned the responsibility to 
* coordinate the distance learning system in the country 
and determine its standards. 

A few features envisaged by the Government of 
India for the IGNOU are as follows: 

(i) Programme will consist of undergraduate degree 
as distance education. Diplomas will be m areas 
such as distance education, management, rural 
development, computer service and creative 
writing 

(u) Emphasis will be on the areas of relevance to 
the needs of women and teachers. 

(iii) Structuring of courses will be on a modular 
pattern with the facility for accumulation of 
credits. Arrangement for transfer of credits 
from formal to non-formal system and vice- 
versa is to be provided. 

(iv) Separate Radio and T.V. channels will be 
* sought. 

*Centre of Advanced Study in Education t 
M.S. University of Baroda, Baroda. 


(v) An open university system is aimed at, IGNOU 
taking the lead in integrating and cooperating 
with State level open universities also Academic 
guidelines and finance will be provided to the 
open universities. 

The above features provided only a very superficial 
picture about the nature and structure of the new Na¬ 
tional Open University. Probably a detailed formula¬ 
tion of aims of such a university, analysis of the needs 
and characteristics of the target population, studying 
the nature, potential and feasibility of variety of media 
which suit not only the instructional aims but also the 
characteristics of the target population, selecting 
the most suitable contributions of media, deciding the 
mode of utilizing and presenting the media and formu¬ 
lating the pattern of feedback mechanism may have to 
be worked out for effective organisation of the prog¬ 
rammes. 

The present paper attempts to suggest a few con¬ 
crete ways of integrating the various media and re¬ 
sources available for distance education in order to 
evolve an effective and feasible instructional system for 
the open university. The already proposed framework 
Qf the IGNOU is broadly accepted and the focus of this 
paper is to suggest details concerning the instructional 
system within that framework. 

Alms of Higher Education 

It may be worthwhile to reiterate the main aims of 
higher education. Generally it aims at not only unparti- 
mg and enhancing specialised knowledge and skills in 
different areas of learning, but also develop leadership 
qualities in its clientele in order to take up leadership 
roles in various fields. These qualities would include, 
both the cognitive abilities as well as certain affect attri¬ 
butes. The cognitive abilities are of crucial significance 
when one considers that personnel trained in higher 
education would be called upon to examine critically 
different situations, analyse them to identify the prob¬ 
lems in the context of the needs of the community and 
take decisions through a problem solving approach. 
Since the leadership role shall have to be played in diffe¬ 
rent walks of life in close association with members 
of the community, certain affect attributes such as 
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social sensitivity, and social justice, objective and demo¬ 
cratic outlook, sense of equality, and scientific attitude 
arc of extreme importance. The distance learning system 
in higher education also will generally aim at these 
objectives, however, the focus may vary to some extent 
from the formal system according to the varied needs 
of the target population 

Learner Characteristics of Distance Education 

Learners at higher education level are mature enough 
m case of language comprehension and mental deve¬ 
lopment They are also expected to be self-motivated; 
this is especially true in the case of clientele of distance 
education These qualities of the target population 
enables the clientele to carry out instruction through 
self-learning ways as well as through interactional pro¬ 
cesses The clientele of distance education, although 
may have such common attributes, would vary consi¬ 
derably in terms of their educational needs, and socic- 
economic conditions, and background qualifications 


life varied aims of higher education and the charac¬ 
teristics and needs of learners who enter the system would 
be the main considerations while organising instruc¬ 
tional system in the Open University. 

Alternative Media Available 

This section attempts to provide the educational 
potential, advantages and limitations of various media 
specially in the context of higher education through dis¬ 
tance learning in the Indian conditions An understand¬ 
ing of these aspects of each medium is important in 
order to arrive at effective and feasible distance learn¬ 
ing systems A variety of media has been presented here 
mainly with the purpose of highlighting their place in 
distance learning This becomes necessary especially 
due to the over-emphasis being placed on hard techno¬ 
logies such as computer and television, while these 
media are to be utilized wherever necessary other media 
cannot be completely ignored Table-1 presents a classi¬ 
fication of various media available for distance learn¬ 
ing system 


TABLE 1 : Classification of Various Alternative Media Available for Distance Learning 


Media Category Media Items Further Specifications Potential and Merits Limitations Dements 


A Printed Material J Self-learning material Linear PLM, Branching Providing basic under Mostly verbal, human 

PLM, Deviated PLM, standing self-instructio- interaction missing 
Modules, etc naj 

2 Assignment and work- Field work. Practical Development of skills, 
book work. Written Work, etc interest, application abi¬ 

lity, etc 


3 Supplementary Rcfe- Libraiy books, Maga* Additional information 
rence material zines, Enrichment ma 

tenal, Newspapers, etc 


B Audio Material 


C Video Material 

i 


J Radio 


Educational broadcasts Providing basic mfor- Veibal and hence can- 
and general programmes matron, relatively cheap not attract for long 
medium, great accessi¬ 
bility 


2 ATR Recorded lectures,radio Providing basic infor Limited accessibility 

programmes, discus- matron, repeatable 
sions, etc 

3 Telephone For interactions Comes quite handy m Relatively expensive and 

clarifying things inaccessible 


1 Telecast 


2 CCTV 


Educational telecast and Great accessibility, better Relatively costlier, lack 
general programmes impact due to visual human interaction 
attribute 

Recorded and live prog- Manipulation possible Limited accessibility 
rammes 
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Stared lectures, inte¬ 
ractive programme, life 
situations, etc. 

For later use 

Limited accessibility 


4. Other visual gadgets 
and mateiials 

Projectors, graphic ma¬ 
terial, charts, pictures, 
etc. 

More accessibility 


D. Computer 

1. C.A.I. 

Systems such as PLATO 

Basic knowledge, un¬ 
derstanding and appli¬ 
cations to some extent, 
self-instruction, interac¬ 
tion to some extent 

Relatively expensive 
higher cognitive abili¬ 
ties and affect attri¬ 
butes not taken care of 


2. C.M.l. 

Managerial purposes 
through computer net¬ 
work 

More effective and effi¬ 
cient management cf 
instruction 

Relatively expensive 

E. Interaction Session 

Discussion, Seminar, 
Lecture, etc, 

Human interaction lo 
varied extents 

Development of higher 
cognitive abilities and 
affect attributes as well 
as basic understanding 
of subject matter 

Has to be supported by 
media such as printed 
material audio and 
video presentations 

Proposed Design of Instruction 

Regional Centres 



Management of instruction under the open uni¬ 
versity system would mainly involve three agencies. 
The Central Open University Campus, the Regional 
Centres and the Study Centres. Apart from these the 
institutions under the formal system of higher educa¬ 
tion is also expected to provide its infrastructure and 
human resources, wherever needed. Facilities undei 
other societal agencies such as museums, libraries etc., 
should also be utilised for distance learning. Figure 1 
(eiven on next page) provides a diagrammatic represent¬ 
ation of the proposed’design of instruction in the Open 
University, 

Open University Campus 

There are three major functions expected of the 
open university campus. These are the production and 
development of instructional material, instructional 
presentation through certain media and coordinating 
various agencies involved in the open university system. 
The campus is expected to telecast educational prog¬ 
rammes through a separate channel for various courses 
for country-wide utilization. Self learning modular 
material for certain courses may be sent to the students 
by post from the campus. The open university can pub¬ 
lish a magazine or/and newsletter for the use of the 
clientele. There could be a nation-wide computer net¬ 
work with the central computer at the open university 
campus with connections to regional centres and study 
centres. Terminal examinations may be conducted by 
the open university in different Regional Centres. 


The regional centres are expected to be established 
at state capitals. These centres will develop instruc¬ 
tional material mostly in regional languages, provide 
instructional experiences and coordinate various agen¬ 
cies at the State level. They are expected to be well 
equipped with library, laboratory and various audio¬ 
visual materials. Regional telecasts and- broadcasts are 
done with the initiative of the regional centres. These 
centres not only will have the computer terminals of 
the central computer but will also be equipped with 
microcomputer for Computer Assisted Instruction 
(CAI). They can have permanent teaching staff and 
also experts may be invited front institutions of formal 
system of higher education, mainly for the Personal 
Contact Programme which these centres would be orga¬ 
nism g once or twice a year. The regional centres may 
also send written material to the students of that State. 
Sending assignments and providing feedback after cor¬ 
rection would be the responsibility mainly of the regio¬ 
nal centres. 

Study Centres 

The study centres are expected to be quite accessible 
to the students. They are expected to visit the nearest 
study centre for clarifying issues with the tutor, mak¬ 
ing use of the reading and audio-visual material, and 
also to learn through the computer assisted instruction. 
The tutors attached to the study centres may be on 
honorary arrangement from the nearby colleges or 
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universities. These centres would also provide opportu¬ 
nities for the students of a particular area to interact 
with each other. They may clarify certain issues through 
telephone too. There could be a person, always avail¬ 
able at the study centre to deal with students’ ques¬ 
tions and doubts. 

Institutions From Formal System 

Institutions such as colleges and university centres 
from the formal system would provide their physical 
as well as human resources for the benefit of the stu¬ 
dents of the open university. They in turn may make 
use of instructional material developed by the open 
university. For this purpose an arrangement at the na¬ 


tional level will have to be established with the help 
oftheUGC. 

Other Societal Agencies 

Several educational and non-educational agencies . 
of the society such as industries, research institutions, 
national and regional research laboratories, museums, 
libraries may be brought into the open university system. 
Coordination at central, regional as well as local levels 
may have to be established for this purpose. 

Curriculum Development and Evaluation 

In the context of the federal nature of India, and the 


Figure—1 

PROPOSED DESIGN OF INSTRUCTION IN THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
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proseat position of education being in the concurrent 
list, it may be required to have a definite stand regard¬ 
ing the roles of the IGNOU, the State open universi¬ 
ties and the regional centres with regard to curriculum 
development. While it is desirable to have a central 
Control regarding the nature, structure and content 
of the curriculum, the regional centres and State open 
universities should be provided with the freedom to 
have various courses separately, for the concerned 
States, based on the local needs This would mean 
that the decision making regarding the curriculum deve¬ 
lopment and organizations would rest to a great ex¬ 
tent at the regional levels However, it is emphasized 
that the central open university campus has a signi¬ 
ficant role to play regarding curriculum development 
and maintenance of standards of instruction The cent¬ 
ral campus should have in the long run a full fledged 
team with all necessary equipment for materials deve¬ 
lopment which is quite a specialised job, especially when 
various new technologies are used As a suitable and 
effective integration of these media is also a necessity 
for evolving an effective system, a team of specialists 
in different content areas and media working at pre¬ 
ferably one place is desirable Getting material deve¬ 
loped by different people on honorary basis, from van- 
ous institutions may be initially required but this brings 
in its lot discontinuity and lack of sequencing among 
le various media used in ihc system Mdtenal deve¬ 
loped once should go through necessary modification 
and refinement through its use over a period of time 

As far the evaluation of students is concerned the 
regional centres and the study centres would take the 
mam responsibility of formative evaluation and feed¬ 
back through tests, assignments, workbooks, etc The 
summative evaluation m the form of terminal examina¬ 
tions can be conducted by either the regional centres 
or the central open university campus depending on 
the geographical distribution of students offering a 
particular course. 

Conclusion 

Several of the instructional media presented in 
Table-1 would provide learning experiences to the stu¬ 
dents through mainly the central open university cam¬ 
pus, regional centres and study centres Establishing an 
effective integration among various media becomes one 
of the significant aims to be fulfilled. Using various 
media in isolated manner will not make the instruction 
effective It would be required to assess the potential of 
e^ch medium and the suitability of its mode of presen¬ 
tation and integrate them in such a way that they sup¬ 
port each other contributing towards the desired objec¬ 
tives. In this integration facilities outside the open uni¬ 
versity infrastructure may also have to be suitably tapp¬ 


ed and deliberately brought into the open university 
system An exchange of resources between the open 
university system and institutions of formal education 
not only improves the effectiveness of both but also 
make their functioning more feasible Duplication of 
resources by the Open University without looking 
into the existing facilities in various parts of the country 
should be avoided Academic and administrative co¬ 
ordination among the IGNOU, UGC and AIU would 
go a long way m establishing such an integration The 
prestnt position of education being in the concurrent 
list would help constitutionally the integration envisag¬ 
ed here 
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AIDS FOR EDUCATIONAL COUNSELLING 

Highly Useful Publications particularly for Embassies, Employment Information 
and Guidance Bureaus, Guidance Counsellors, etc. etc. 

UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK—1985-86 

pp 1170 Size 8£" X 11" Hardbound 

Comprehensive and latest information covering all the 155 Indian Universities including 22 Agricul¬ 
tural Universities, 10 Institutes of National Importance (including 5 IITs) and 11 Deemed to be Universities. 
Some of the heads of information are ■ introduction to the university courses of studies—university-wise 
and discipline-wise, session dates, scholarships and fellowships, library and research facilities, constituent/ 
affiliated colleges, university-wise, deans of faculties, names of teachers, etc. Rs. 450.00 

HANDBOOK OF DISTANCE EDUCATION—1986 
pp. 98 Size 6£" X 9V' Paperback 

The Handbook covers Universities offering courses through Correspondence at Certificate, Diploma, 
Degree and Postgraduate levels. The heads of information are: admission requirements, eligibility, medium 
of instructions, examination centres, and other details. Rs. 35.00 

HANDBOOK OF MANAGEMENT EDUCATION-1985 
pp. 134 Size 64" X 9J" Paperback 

A compendium of information for those seeking admission to MBA or allied courses in Management 
in India. Includes procedure for admission, eligibility requirements, scholarships, fellowships, freeships and 
stipends, tuition and other details. R 9 1500 

HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL EDUCATION—1985 

pp 268 Size 6£" X 94" Paperback 

A complete and reliable guide for admission to MBBS, BDS, BPharm , BSc (Nursing), BMS (Homoeo), 
BAMS, BUMS courses, etc. Includes admission procedure, eligibility requirements, time for applying, 
scholarships, fellowships, freeships, stipends, tuition and other details. Rs. 20.00 

HANDBOOK OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION-1985 
pp. 320 Size 61" X 91" Paperback 

A complete and reliable guide for admission to BE, BTech , BSc (Engg) courses, etc in India. Includes 
admission procedure, scholarships, fellowships, freeships, stipends, eligibility requirements, tuition & other 
fees and other details. Rs, 24.00 

HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION—1986 
pp. 250 Paperback 

A compendium of information for those seeking admission to B Sc (Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Forestry, Fisheries) BV.Sc, BVSc. & A.H , BSc (Agricultural Engg.) courses etc in India makes 
available at one place every relevant detail includmg-last dates prescribed for applications: scholar¬ 
ships, freeships, stipends, boarding and lodging facilities, eligibility requirements, prodedure for 
admission, tuition and other fees, reservations, etc information about 156 Agricultural colleges in the 
country. 

A complete and reliable guide for admission to Agricultural Courses. Rs. 40.00 
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Teaching of Mathematics in Distance Education 

J. N. Kapur* 


There are some special features of mathematics 
teaching which have to be taken into account m 
^Distance Education. 

(i) The use of blackboards here is essential, while 
in teaching of many other subjects, blackboards 
can even be dispensed with. 

(a) Mathematics is not just a systematic descrip¬ 
tion of facts. Essentially it consists of axioms, 
theorems and proofs One hour of teaching may 
require a number of sequences of deductions. 
To deduce Z from A, we may have to deduce 
first B from A, then C from B and so on, till 
we finally get the result Z To understand a subse¬ 
quent deduction, one must understand the 
preceding deduction. As such, student teacher 
interaction here is very important A good 
teacher must continuously assess the feed¬ 
back from the faces of his students and must 
adjust his pace of teaching accordingly. 

(m) Mathematics uses a good deal of symbolic 
language and very little of ordinary language. 
This does create special problems for Distance 
Education in Mathematics 
(iv) Mathematics has also to be taught to students 
of physics, chemistry, biology, economics, 
engineering and management and special cour¬ 
ses adapted to Distance Education have to be 
developed for these students. 

However, Mathematics has been one of the most 
successful subjects taught by the Open University in 
U K This success has been achieved through a combi¬ 
nation of excellent textbooks, radio and TV lessons, 
video cassettes supplied to the students, contact ses¬ 
sions, assignments and tutorials All the means are 
carefully coordinated as follows. 

A student receives a lucidly written, beautifully prin¬ 
ted and illustrated set of lessons and assignments He 
also receives a video cassette explaining the finer points 
and he seesthis video cassette at his convenience. Hethen 
gets a radio and TV lesson strengthening his under¬ 
standing of the lesson and submits his assignments and 
the difficulties he faces in understanding the lesson The 
difficulties of all students are collected and explained 
in a subsequent T.V. lesson His assignments are cor¬ 
rected and he receives further suggestions. There are 
also centres in important towns where library books, 
tfdeo cassettes, and transparency sets are available 
The schedule of the various steps in the training in each 
lesson is strictly adhered to. 

However, the success of the teaching programme has 
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been mainly due to the dedicated band of faculty mem¬ 
bers who have been completely devoted to making 
mathematics teaching in Distance Education a success, 
who have been prepared to experiment and innovate, 
to write completely new lassons and prepare video 
cassettes and films. The success of the programme has 
also been due to a highly motivated band of students 
who consider mathematics as a very important discip¬ 
line. 

In India few mathematics filus have been prepared. 
Almost no video cassettes and standard sets of trans¬ 
parencies on mathematical topics are available. Even 
not many good textbooks within the means of students 
can be obtained. Students are quite often dependent on 
made-easy books, containing solutions of standard 
problems usually set m university examinations. The 
examination system itself is a great bottleneck inhibit¬ 
ing experimentation and innovation. 

For Quality Distance Education in Mathematics, 
wc need a National Centre for Production of Curricu¬ 
lar Materials. These materials should of course also 
be useful for normal university departments. However, 
the selection of persons to man this Centre is very cru¬ 
cial We do not require a few experts to spend a few 
hours in drawing up syllabi and then leave the task of 
preparing curricular materials to a group of average 
persons. 

We need some experts to spend at least four or five 
years for this task. These experts have not to be experts 
m specialised fields of research for whom teaching is a 
secondary activity. These experts have to be experts in 
teaching, experts in good textbook writing, they have 
to be expeitsin preparing films, video cassettes, etc. They 
have to be dedicated teachers and their reputation 
should depend on the course materials they produce 
and not on the research papers they write, 

The success of Distance Education will depend on 
developing an ethos m our country where development 
of innovative curricular materials and excellence in 
teaching is given at least as great importance as publish¬ 
ing of papers. In fact for Distance Education personnel, 
research has to mean research in preparation of new 
materials. 

Preparation of new curricular materials in Mathe¬ 
matics for Distance Education should be taken up as 
a National Project and persons making a success of 
this project should get even more recognition than per¬ 
sons publishing research papers. 

Distance Education of Mathematics has to be taken 
up as a challenge. This challenge can be met by the 
selection of the right type of persons and then giving 
them sufficient resources and initiative in implementing 
their programmes. •*> 



Question Bank Book Series 

Teaching and Examination Made Richer & Effective 

The type of questions, objective type short answer, long answer aod objective type that could be on a 
particular topic are included in the volumes. These are aids for teaching and preparing for examinations 
including the competitive and entrance tests. Question banking takes into account all the techniques of 
testing and evaluation. Each title contains anything between 2000 and 6000 items of varying degree. 


Question Banks available 

Undergraduate Level 

Rs. 

1. Mathematics 

80.00 

2. Chemistry 

75.00 

3. Botany 

40.00 

4. Geography 

35.00 

5. Economics 

45.00 

6. Physiology 

45.00 
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35.00 

8. English Language & Literature 

25.00 

9. Automobile Engineering 

35.00 

10. Physics 

40.00 
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40.00 

12. History 

25.00 

13. Psychology 

55.00 

14. Commerce 

45.00 

15. Law of Contracts 

25.00 


following Subjects : 


Rs. 

16. Sociology 40.00 

17. Foods & Nutrition 25.00 

18. Pharmacology 35.00 

19. Anatomy (Medicine) 60.00 

20. Constitutional Law 35.00 

Postgraduate Level 

21. Mathematics 85.00 

Under Preparation 

Undergraduate Level 


22. Strength of Materials (Engg.) 

23. Electrical Power System (Engg.) 

24. Library Classification 
(Library Science) 

Postgraduate Level 

25. English Literature 
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Teaching of English Through Correspondence 

Inayat Khan* 


This paper, which is based on an empirical investi¬ 
gation conducted by the author, envisages to analyse 
the efficacy of teachiag English through correspon¬ 
dence. The study is confined to the teaching of English 
language at the first degree level and excludes post¬ 
graduate courses. The tools employed by Indian cor¬ 
respondence institutes to teach at a distance have been 
examined in detail. Responses received from a sample 
group of 100 distant learners and 43 teachers of English 
working in nine major correspondence institutes of the 
country have been taken into consideration to arrive 
at conclusions. 

This paper is divided into three major parts. In the 
first part, a gradual shift in the emphasis on teaching 
English in this country since independence is traced in 
brief. This perspective helps us realize the changing 
needs of the society so far as English teaching is con¬ 
cerned. In the second part, various tools employed for 
teaching English through correspondence have been 
examined and their efficacy judged in relation to the 
students’ demands. The final part of the paper deals 
with the conclusions and recommendations to make 
teaching of English through correspondence a better 
proposition. 

I 

The teaching of English has undergone various 
changes through the years in this country. There was 
a time when great emphasis was laid on teaching (and 
learning) of English in our schools and colleges to “in¬ 
troduce” the English culture and language to the Indians. 
Right from the school level, English was the medium 
of instruction. Students read all subjects in English 
and wrote their answers in thatlanguage too. However, 
after a few years of independence, with the regionaliza¬ 
tion of medium of instruction, things have changed. 
Emphasis is now laid on the development of Indian 
languages. But this does not mean that English has 
lost its importance. We all know that English has been 
continuing as the link language to coordinate us all. 
The faculties of science and technology, banking and 
legal systems, company management services still uti¬ 
lize English for their healthy growth. A good command 
"'of English language is considered an essential quali- 

* Directorate of Correspondence Courses, 

Utkal University, Bhubaneswar . 


fication for a prestigious job in the country. English 
language is continuing to be the pipeline for the flow 
of modem knowledge to us. 

Various commissions, study groups and committees 
were appointed in the part to study the problem of 
English language teaching (ELT) and keep a balance 
between the needs and the methods of English teaching 
in India. A cursory glance at the recommendations of 
these bodies will give us the proper perspective. 

When Macaulay advocated teaching of English in 
India, he wanted to impart “a knowledge of English 
literature and science through the medium of the Eng¬ 
lish language.” After independence, due to psychologi¬ 
cal reasons, people wanted to shun everything that was 
English and hence there was a sharp decline in the sphere 
of higher education. The University Education Com¬ 
mission (1948) under the chairmanship of Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan, advocated the promotion of a national lan¬ 
guage—Hindi. At the same time, the Commission point¬ 
ed out; 

“English, however, must continue to be studied. It 
is a language, which is rich in literature, humanis¬ 
tic, scientific and technical. If under sentimental 
urges, we shoud give up English, we should cut our¬ 
selves off from the living stream of ever-growing 
knowledge.” 

So English was continued to be studied in high 
schools and universities, but emphasis was not given 
to English teaching at the secondary stage, with the 
result that the average student, who now entered the 
college was not in a position to follow the lectures in 
English or to read English books with fluency and 
pleasure. 

The Mudaliar Commission again reviewed the posi¬ 
tion of English in 1951-52 and almost repeated the re¬ 
commendations of the Radhakrishnan Commission; 

.no student should be handicapped by the ig¬ 
norance of a language... a full knowledge of English 
will be extremely useful for understanding the sub¬ 
ject matter better. All these considerations lead to 
the conclusion that English should be given due 
position in secondary schools.” 
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New approaches and researches in the field of ELT 
that were being done at that moment in the West, did 
not have any impact on the English teaching situation 
in this country till the fifties In 1957, the All-India 
Seminar on Teaching of English redefined the aim of 
ELT in India and emphasized on the teaching of four 
basic skills of language Teaching This seminar also 
advocated the use of structural approach to the teaching 
of English instead of the then widely used grammar- 
translation method 

The Kunzru Committee (1957), The English Review 
Committee (1960) the Tarachand Committee (1961) 
and the First Study Group (1964) under the chairman¬ 
ship of Prof V K. Gokak all emphasized the teaching 
of English since the regional languages had not been 
developed to replace English as a tool of language and 
as a medium of communication All these committees 
pointed out that English teaching suffered in this country 
mainly for defective syllabi, lack of teacher training 
and henci emphasized on the training of English tea¬ 
chers so that English could be taught as an effective 
second language in this country The Kothan Com¬ 
mission Report (1966) for the first time pointed out 
that a distinction had to be made between the teaching 
of English as a skill and teaching of English literature 
It also recognized that English language is important 
for it is the ‘library language’ and serves as our ‘window’ 
to the modern world So in 1967, the Central Institute 
of English, Hyderabad initiated teacher training prog¬ 
rammes and held Summer Institutes for English teachers 
in collaboration with the UGC and the British 
Council 

The 2nd Study Group again examined the role of 
English in our country In its report (1971) the Study 
Group reframed the future English teaching programme 
in India based on the following criteria 

“(l) The role of English as a source language, 

(2) The place of English as a ‘link’ with the out¬ 
side world in the acquisition of new know¬ 
ledge, and 

(3) The changing conditions and the need to ans¬ 
wer the problems created thereby ” 

But the change was too slow Some universities 
changed the syllabi to accommodate the teaching of 
English language skills. Yet some universities had lite¬ 
rature-oriented courses at the 1st degree level Hence 
a National Workshop was conducted by the UGC in 
1977 in collaboration with the Central Institute of 


English and Foreign Languages (CIEFL), Hyderabad to 
reform syllabus This National Workshop on Syllabus 
Reform in English advocated for more need-based 
English courses at the first degree level Special courses 
were also designed to meet the various categories of 
students Bridge courses, Spoken English courses etc , 
were also recommended by the Workshop. 

These recommendations were accepted by many 
universities and they have come round to frame syllabi 
accordingly But some universities are still catering to 
their traditional fossili 7 ed curricula 

Thus the objectives of teaching English in this 
country have changed with the change of time From 
being the most important language of the country at 
the beginning of this century, English has been re* 
duccd to a ‘link language’ and is aimed at to act as a 
‘window’ to the outside knowledge 

II 

Now let us examine the teaching of English through 
correspondence An investigation into the problem re¬ 
vealed that English is laught in rhe same manner in all 
correspondence institutes of the country Since the insti¬ 
tutes cater to the sv llabi of the university to w hich they 
are attached, English syllabus meant for regular class¬ 
room students are taught to distant learners Hence all 
the correspondence institutes utilize the same tools for 
teaching English lhat are used to teach a mother tongue, 
or history or economics or poLitiuil science. 

The principle of distance teaching, like the princi¬ 
ples of teaching by other medu, is rooted in ihc general 
laws of human learning l e motivation, stimulation, 
assimilation and application In India, these responsi¬ 
bilities are supposed to be carried out mainly through a 
composite process of (a) lesson scripts, (b) response 
sheet assignments, (c) personal contact programmes 
(PCPs) (d) radio broadcasts (if possible) and (e) audio¬ 
visual aids (if available). To know their efficacy as tools 
of teaching, it is worthwhile 1o examine each of these 
closely one by one 

(a) Lesson Scripts 

Lesson scripts or lessons are the mainstay of English 
leaching through correspondence in all institutes of 
this country Lessons are supposed to motivate and 
stimulate learning in the distant learners, whereas assi¬ 
milation and application are done by personal contact 
programmes and response sheet assingments respec¬ 
tively. 
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Indian correspondence institutes depend primarily 
on printed lessons due to lack of other teaching aids 
Many correspondence institutes of the West use tele¬ 
vision, radio, telephone, video cassettes, films etc, to 
supplement their distance teaching through printed 
lessons These additional media help the students in 
the following ways 

(a) the moi e media, the better the access to teaching 
material 

(b) if something is perceived simultaneously through 
several senses, it is better learned and remem¬ 
bered, 

(c) the more media is used, the easier it is to set 
up external conditions favourable to each 
learning method, 

(d) the greater the number of media offering a 
specific subject the easier it is for the student 
to learn through the medium of his choice 

Of course, there is no evidence to show that use 
of these additional media produce superior results On 
the other hand, Peters (1977) found printed lessons more 
useful than television and radio teaching A recent sur- 
r very conducted by Holmberg (1985) reveals that out of 
203 correspondence institutes throughout the world, 
138 institutes mainly depend on printed courses only 

Lessons function as the principal tool of teaching 
m India Before preparation of lessons, a Subject Com¬ 
mittee is entrusted with the task of dividing the entire 
syllabus into suitable units keeping in mind the capa¬ 
bility of the students Experienced teachers from uni¬ 
versities and colleges are then requested to write these 
lessons 

Correspondence lessons are basically a set of notes 
They resemble the chapters of a book But they are 
very different from a textbook According to Holmberg 
(1967) “a textbook gives all relevant facts and—if it 
is a good textbook—it does so in a clear and logical 
way, but it does not teach, which we must expect a cor¬ 
respondence lesson to do. It guides and teaches by giv¬ 
ing complete explanations with examples, by providing 
exercises of various kinds and by constantly referring 
to what the student has already learnt to master ” Thus 
Wessons should be so designed and prepared that they 
can teach the students the method of approaching a 
subject or topic and help them to understand the given 
topic on their own They should stimulate and motivate 
them to learn further 


At this point, we may note that there is no one single 
correct method of writing a lesson for the distant lear¬ 
ners for obvious reasons A method which may be suc¬ 
cessful in one set of circumstances may prove failure in 
another We cannot also copy the foreign format blindly 
So the lesson writer must have the imagination and the 
understanding to be able to project himself into the 
situation of the students for whom he is writing. He 
has to visualize the points where the students might 
face trouble and accordingly solve the possible hitch. 
For this reason, preparation of a lesson for distant 
learners is quite different from preparation of a 
classroomlecture for face to-face teaching Aclassroom 
teacher gets the feedback to his lecture immediately in 
the class and accordingly modifies his presentation, but 
a writer cannot do so in case of correspondence lessons 
So the explanations must be clear and lucid for an 
average student 

Here, it is useful to look at the reaction and res¬ 
ponses of the teachers and students of correspondence 
courses 43 full-time teachers of English working in 
nine correspondence institutes of the country were re¬ 
quested to point out the factors necessary to make an. 
English lesson effectiv e for the teaching of English They 
responded as follows 


Table 1 

Factors necessary to make an English lesson effective: 


Order of 
preference 

Factors considered important 

1 

Lesson materials should be graded before 
they arc sent to the students 

2 

Some intelligent and tricky questions should 
be put in the lessons to secure the interest 
of the students 

3 

The writer should take the cnlrince beha¬ 
viour of the students into consideration 
while planning the lesson 

4 

Some level of attainment for the students 
should be set through the lessons 

5 

While writing a lesson for undergraduate 
learners, the 2500-words list prepared by 
Michael West should be adhered to 


A sample group of 100 students from all over the 
country belonging to nine institutes were asked to 
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grade some basic requisites of an ideal English lesson 
and they gave the order of preference as follows > 

Table 2 


Requisites of an ideal English lesson 


Order of 
preference 

Qualities considered ideal 

1 . 

I want the lessons to be written in simple 
language. 

2. 

It should be able to improve our knowledge 
of the English language. 

3, 

The style must be conversational so that I 
shall feel the presence of the teacher while 
reading the lesson, 

4. 

The lesson must contain all relevant points. 

5. 

It should be examination-oriented. 


The author analysed about 46 lessons in English 
written for undergraduate distant learners prepared by 
six major correspondence institutes of the country 
covering prose, poetry, drama, short story, compre¬ 
hension etc. This analysis revealed that almost all insti¬ 
tutes follow a set pattern like (a) introduction of the 
author and his life; (b) summary; (c) study notes, hints 
and guidelines to difficult words and expressions; (d) 
model questions and answers; and (e) questions for res¬ 
ponse sheet assignments. Whereas some lessons were 
written in a very difficult language bordering on the 
style of research papers, others looked like notes dictat¬ 
ed by a teacher. At no stage in any lesson was the inte¬ 
rest of the students aroused to motivate them. There 
were very few cases of language teaching points through 
these lessons. 

In short, these lessons were written without any 
sincere effort on the part of the writers and hence they 
failed to teach English in the proper sense of the term. 
A model lesson prepared by the author is appended at 
the end of the paper. 

(b) Response Sheet Assignments 

Every lesson unit is followed by a set of questions 
for response sheet assignments. These assignments, 
theoretically, have many functions in the distance teach¬ 
ing system. (1) They help the teachers/students to know 
the progress made; (2) Assimilation and application of 


learning is tested through these assignments; (3) They 
provide feedback to the writers to improve upon the 
lessons and to the student to know his progress; (4) They 
act as a two-way communication between the teacher 
and the student in an otherwise lonely system; (5) Assign¬ 
ments aim to develop autonomous learning by encou¬ 
raging student activity; and (6) They reduce dropouts 
from the distance teaching institute, 

Each student has to complete his home assignments 
and submit them to the institute for correction and 
guidance. Many institutes have stipulated compulsory 
Submission of a certain percentage of assignments. Us¬ 
ually the assignments are corrected and evaluated by the 
teachers of English at the institute (sometimes teachers 
from outside the institute are employed to do this work 
on remuneration basis) and again sent back to the stu¬ 
dents with suggestions for further improvement. The 
student writes his next assignment in the light of the 
suggestions received in the earlier lesson packet. This 
interaction between the teacher and the student deve¬ 
lops a 1 : 1 teacher-student relationship, which is not 
possible in a classroom situation. The students are en¬ 
couraged by constant guidance and instructions from 
the teacher on his assignments. Erdos (1967) reports of 
one incident, where a teacher through his perseverance 
in his guidance could change a recalcitrant learner. 

In many institutes, most of the students fail to send 
the assignments in time. In these institutes, where there 
is a stipulation, students send their assignments at the 
fag end of the year to escape punishment. A large per¬ 
centage of response sheets submitted by the students 
are not returned to them. 

There has been a good deal of studies on the assign¬ 
ments and their importance in the distance teaching 
system and it has always been pointed out that response 
sheet assignments are very important for the success of 
the programme. Taylor (1969) pointed out that students 
who submitted their assignments and were propeily 
guided by their teachers did better in their examination 
than those who did not submit their assignments. Kelly 
(1963) found a direct relation between the dropout rate 
at thp institute to the submission and evaluation of res¬ 
ponse sheet assingments. GlatteT and Wedell (1971) 
found that students are discouraged if the teachers do 
not give guidance through the assignments. Some stu¬ 
dents felt that the teachers’ comments do not explain 
faults clearly and they do not appear to take personal 
interest in the students’ progress. 

For his research, when this author asked the teachers 
of English about the aims of questions of the response 
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sheet assignments that they prepare, they pointed out 
that testing the students’ comprehension of the subject 
com^s first Some teachers also aimed at developing 
general English standard of their students through 
assignments The author analysed the response sheets 
appended to the lessons and found that the questions 
more or less conformed to the university examination 
pattern The originality of the student was never tested 

When the students were contacted and asked about 
the importance of response sheet assingments, 95% of 
the students believed that they were important and only 
5% did not believe so Those who considered assign¬ 
ments important thought so for the reasons tabulated 
below 

Tabic 3 


Reasons for considering assignments important 


Order of 
preference 

Reasons given by the students 

1 

I get encouraged in my studies by knowing 
my progress through it 

2 

lam able to know m> defects and rectily 
them 

3 

Teachers comments help me to understand 
the topic well 

4 

I feel that I am guided by my teacher in 
my studies 

5 

I get prepaiauon for the final examination 
through it 

6 

It brings a sense of closeness between me 
and the teacher, which I otherwise miss 


This author also collected a few \allied lesponse 
sheets from about ten students of correspondence cour¬ 
ses and found that they were valued in a very careless 
manner The tutors generally did not give any com¬ 
ments and suggestions on the body of the assignments 
They simply gave a few tick marks and then awarded 
marks Some of the answers of the assignments were 
found to be unvalued* 

(c) Personal Contact Programmes 
r 

Personal Contact Programmes are arranged by all 
correspondence institutes at places of large student con¬ 
centration The teachers of the institute (or outside tea¬ 


chers) provide face-to-fece teaching to the distant lear¬ 
ners Yet this teaching is different from regular class¬ 
room teaching done in colleges in the sense that they 
provide a capsuled form of teaching These classes 
sometimes supplement the instruct ions imparted through 
printed lessons They also obviate the monotony of in¬ 
dividual and lonely reading Hence in these classes, 
explanation of general doubts of the students or recti¬ 
fication of a common error in leaching points are done 
For dnllmg exercises in language skill these classes can 
be utilized effectively but such utilization has not yet 
been done in this country Students of correspondence 
courses have always been very enthusiastic about Perso¬ 
nal Contact Programmes 85%, of the students inter¬ 
viewed by this author, agreed that contact programme 
classes arc essential to understand a lesson in English, 
whereas 9 % did not think so The students who attend¬ 
ed PCP said that they did so because of the following 
reasons 


Table 4 

Reasons for considcrma PCP important 


Order of 
preference 

Reasons given by the students 

1 

I can clarify my doubts ihere 

2 

It gives me a chance to meci mv teacher in 
person 

3 

ll gives me a fed of college life 

4 

I can meet my other ch ss males 

5 

The students get a tvjve of get together in 
PCP 

Since the duration of the PCP is very short (about 
7-10 days at a time) the students wanted the follow¬ 
ing activities in English clisses of the contact 

programmes 


Table 5 

Activities considered necessary in PCP 

Order of 
preference 

Activities necessary 

l 

I prefer discussion of difficult points only 
(42 students) 

2 

Grammar should be taught in the PCP clas¬ 
ses to make us efficient users of rhe English 
language (22 students) 


I W'ant the whole couise covered in a nut¬ 
shell (21 students) 

4 

The teaching should be examination-orient¬ 
ed (15 students) 

5 

I like lectures as are given in a regular 
college (14 students) 
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Those students who wanted college type teaching 
in POP were definitely ignorant of the working of PCP 
and correspondence courses. Perhaps they think learn* 
ing is possible only through lectures. However, majority 
of the students wanted a judicious use of these classes 
to promote English language teaching. 

(d) Radio and Television 

Radio broadcasts were utilized by some correspon¬ 
dence institutes to supplement their printed lessons. 
But the number of such institutes is very small. Edu¬ 
cational television programmes are now telecast daily 
for one hour by the UGC called 'Countrywide Class¬ 
rooms’. But these programmes are not meant for any 
particular group of students. They cater to the general 
educational interest of the student community. The inte¬ 
rest of the distant learners are not catered to by these 
‘countrywide classrooms’. 

Radio broadcasts and telecasts are not effective 
tools of teaching because they are short and limited in 
time, presented at a fixed time, expensive and their avail¬ 
ability is restricted. They are also considered one-way 
communication so far as feedback is concerned. 

From a survey, it was found that where radio broad¬ 
casts are available to supplement printed lessons, 
only 23% of the distant learners heard all the pro¬ 
grammes and about 57 % of the students missed all the 
presentations. 

However, it was found that these radio broadcasts 
sometimes include the language skills of English, which 
comes to about one in a year’s time. Hence such broad¬ 
casts do not really help the distant learners to learn the 
language. Spoken English exercises could well be taught 
through such broadcasts to obviate the absence of lan¬ 
guage laboratories for the English learners. But this 
author is yet to come across such an exercise on 
the air. 

(e) Other Audio Visual Aids 

Use of audio-visual aids like films, cassettes, video¬ 
tapes etc. have come to be recognized as legitimate edu¬ 
cational instruments. But very few institutes in this 
country utilize them. These instruments can be emp¬ 
loyed usefully to teach Spoken English, recitation of 
poetry, and of dramatical performances. This aspect of 
educational technology is not yet fully utilized by the 
Indian correspondence institutes, except perhaps by a 
few Western Indian institutes. 


ra 

From the above discussion, it is evident that the 
teaching technology adopted by correspondence cour¬ 
ses is pedagogically sound and the four basic skills of 
English language can also be taught through the media 
employed by different correspondence institutes. How¬ 
ever, in practice, it is not being done. At the present 
moment, the teaching instruments (though very few) 
that are available to teachers and students of corres¬ 
pondence courses have not been adequately utilized to 
get the best results for the following reasons: 

(I) Lack of Teacher Training 

None of the teachers of English engaged in teaching 
through correspondence is trained to teachat a distance. 
Majority of the teachers are aware of the recent trends 
and developments in the field of ELT. But they are 
not in a position to implement the pedagogic principles 
effectively in their teaching instruments (like lessons, 
assignments and the evaluation of assignments etc.) 
because of lack of training in the language teaching tech¬ 
nique at a distance. A few of the teachers have received 
training for face-to-face teaching. But this training does 
not seem to equip them adequately to leach English 
through correspondence. 

(2) Lack of Good Teaching Material to Suit Self-learning 

As is revealed from the analysis of English lessons, 
it is found that often ihe lessons were written without 
much imagination. The response sheet assignments so 
on testing the students in the conventional university 
pattern of questions, which fail to imbibe learning. The 
feedback value of these assignments is never realized by 
our institutes. 

(3) Defective Syllabi, Textbooks and Examination 

Pattern 

As pointed out earlier, Indian correspondence insti¬ 
tutes cater to the syllabi and textbooks prepared for 
face-to-face teaching situations. The distant learners 
are subjected to examination meant for regular stu¬ 
dents. This system is not effective just as an omnibus 
cannot function properly with horses. 

(4) Lack of Motivation to Learn 

Motivation is an essential factor for a self-Jearnei 
like the distant learner. Many students take admission 
into correspondence institutes almost as a last resort. 
With their face-to-face teaching background, they fail 
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to realize that teaching is possible through correspon¬ 
dence also. Hence they lack in proper motivation. Delay 
in despatch of lessons and return, of valued assignments 
also cause depletion in the level of motivation in the 
learner. Motivation to learn English in also on the 
4*yane in the country. 

(5) Educational Non-acceptance of the Correspondence 

Courses. 

The attitude of the majority of the academicians 
(including many teachers working in the correspondence 
system) is not encouraging They do not believe that 
teaching and learning is possible through correspon¬ 
dence also 

(6) Lack of Use of Audio-visual Aids 

The listening and spoken skills of English language 
can best be learnt through audio-visual aids Though 
m many regular colleges, these aids are absent, the face- 
to-face contact with the teacher often balances the posi¬ 
tion But m the correspondence system, the absence 
of the teacher coupled with the lack of audio-visual aids 
make the situation worse. Hence these two skills are 
often neglected in the case of a distant learner 

^Suggestions for Improvement 

Teaching of English through correspondence is 
not considered adequate at the present moment for the 
reasons enumerated above However, things will de¬ 
finitely improve ir the following two suggestions are 
followed. 

(1) The National Open University 

The present correspondence institutes are attached 
to various major Indian universities and cater to their 
syllabi, courses and examination pattern This was 
done in the past to give credibility to the system of dis¬ 
tance education in the country at the initial stage But 
now when more than thirty hve institutes are offering 
courses through correspondence, things have changed. 
The universities with their traditional problems of on- 
campus students, teachers and teaching departments 
have very little time to spare for the correspondence 
institutes. The courses and examination pattern should 
be changed to meet the needs of the distant learners. 

# This cun be done if the Indira Gandhi National 
Open University can take up the burden of distance 
education in the country. Like the Open University, 
London, it can run its own courses through the regio¬ 


nal centres of the present institutes. It could bring res¬ 
pectability to the correspondence courses m this country 
like its counterpart in England. It can also give its own 
degrees and diplomas Non-conventional courses can 
be easily opened under its aegis. This National Open 
University can also train the teachers in phases. 

(2) Teacher Training 

The teachers need specialized training m prepara¬ 
tion of lessons, assignments, evaluation of response 
sheets for effective two-way communication, use of 
audio-visual aids and engagement of personal contact 
classes. This aspect of distance teaching has been very 
badly neglected in this country. Except a few seminars, 
workshops nothing has been done in this regard. The 
Indira Gandhi National Open University can take an 
effective lead in this respect by instituting a course for 
teachers working m correspondence institutes. 

A Model English Lesson 

for Undergraduate Distant Learners 

Dear student, 

This is the third unit of lessons on the book “The 
Loom of Language” prescribed for your Paper L I 
hope that you have already purchased a copy of the 
text book by now and gone through the cod tents pres¬ 
cribed in your syllabus According to your syllabus, 
you are to answer five content-oriented questions from 
the prose pieces of this book The answers should be 
short and precise, not exceeding three to four lines each. 
This requires a good deal of comprehension on your 
part of the topics Hence I have tried to explain the 
topics dealt in this unit of lesson as much as necessary 
for you. You have to read this unit alongwith the text 
book The words and phrases explained in the text 
have not been explained here again. 

As you are also expected to answer some grammar 
questions testing your knowledge of vocabulary, sen¬ 
tence patterns and usages based on the prescribed text¬ 
books, I have given at the end of each topic the impor¬ 
tant grammatical points and solved the grammatical 
exercises given at the end of your book (relating to the 
topics discussed ) 

Now let us come to the first essay of this unit. 

The Need for Religion 

After going through this essay, you Will realize that 
this is a speech by Gandhiji given to a group of stu¬ 
dents. I do not want to introduce M K. Gandhi to you. 
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You know him welt as the father of the nation. He was 
a great saint. As a leader of the nation, he has given 
advice on various aspects of life and society. This parti¬ 
cular essay, as the title suggests, is on the need for 
religion in the present day society especially among the 
students. 

Now, before giving you a summary of the topic, I 
give a list of comprehension questions. Try to find out 
the answers to these questions while reading the text 
or the summary in this lesson and underline them for 
your reference later. 

Comprehension Questions 

1. What, according to Gandhi, is the immediate 
need of India? 

2. Why do the Indians hide the truth? 

3. What is fearlessness and why is it essential? 

4. How does religious consciousness help a man to 
be fearless? 

5 Why docs Gandhi feel that faith is gradually dis¬ 
appearing in the students. 

6 What, according to Gandhi, should be the aim 
of education? 

7. How does book-reading only spoil the students? 

8. What is the main work of the teacher? 

9. How did religion help the great prophets in their 
lives'* 

10. What is the need for religion in a man's life? 

11. How can a man attain fullness of life? 

Summary 

Gandhi was often asked to point out the immediate 
need of India and he always gave the same answer. 
According to him, a proper religious spirit is the basic 
need for this country. He admits that we Indians have 
a religious spirit lying dormant in us. This spirit has 
made us fearful of various authorities We are afraid 
to speak out our minds to our priests and teachers. As 
a result we try to hide truth from them. Lord Willing- 
don also found that the Indians were hesitant to express 
themselves and therefore advised that they should culti¬ 
vate a sense of fearlessness. But fearlessness does not 
mean that we shall not respect others’ feelings. So 
Gandhi believes that if we are conscious of this aspect, 
we shall fear God. We can have faith that we have to 
feaT God only and none else on this earth. 

However Gandhi is sorry to find that faith is gra* 
dually diminishing especially in the student community. 


He is shocked to find that a Hindu boy does not 
know Rama nor a Muslim boy knows how to read the 
Koran. True education should give us a pure heart and 
if by being educated we are driven away from God, 
such education would not help us in the long run. 
Gandhi emphasizes that we must try to achieve God/i 
through service of humanity. He is aware that God is 
not in heaven but in every individual. So he advises that 
we must not distinguish between a Hindu, a Christian 
and a Muslim—because they are all men and in them 
there is God. 

Mere book reading spoils the students, because 
they get their brains stuffed with bookish know¬ 
ledge. Such useless knowldge often lead the students 
astray. So Gandhi wants that the teachers should guide 
their students properly, and feels that teachers’ work 
lies not only m the classroom but also omside of it. 
But now the teachers have no ume to give their stu¬ 
dents outside the classroom Gandhi, therefore, empha¬ 
sizes that unless rhe teachers arc prepared to give their 
time to their students, to tram their hcam. nothing can 
be done m this regard 

Religion has always helped great men in the past 
Though great prophets like Buddha, Jesus, Mohammad 
were alone, they never felt lonely since they had their 
faith in God. Gandhi desires the same faith from the 
students for according to him no man can live without 
religion. It is like the breailung for a living man So 
he says that even a man who does not acknowledge 
God or religion cannot live wiihoul religion 

Now-a-days it is a fashion not to believe in God or 
religion. But Gandhi is nol able even to imagine a life 
without faith His own experience makes him believe 
that a fuller and richer life is impossible wiihoul any 
belief in God As a drop of water perishes if it is thrown 
oui of ocean, similarly a man without laith in God does 
not live a real life with all ns majesty. 

Solved Language and Grammar Exercises 

(See page 202 of the text book) 

A. Correct Spellings 

address loyally 

audience obedience 

professor persist 

B. Matching the Words with Meanings 

Words Meanings 

1. spiritual (a) of religion, not of material 

things. 
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2 audience (b) gathering of persons for 

the purpose of hearing a 
speaker 

3 loyalty (c) faithfulness to commit- 

i. ments or obligations 

4 basis (d) footing 

5 address (e) formal speech or state¬ 

ment directed to a person 

6 correspondence (f) communication by ex¬ 

change of letters 

C 1 The two opposing leaders are now contacting 
each other 

2 The workers feel that they are not getting 
adequate wages 

3 He is continuing with Ins studies even after 
leaving the college 

4 Hundreds of people perished in the earthquake 


1 

Pure 

Purity 

2 

Proper 

Propriety 

3 

Lonely 

Loneliness 

4 

Deep 

Depth 

5 

Immediate 

Immediacy 

6 

Permanent 

Permanence 

7 

Divine 

Divinity 

8 

Intelligent 

Intelligence 

1 

Desire (noun) 

— Desire leads to unhappiness. 


Desire (verb) —* He desires to be rich 

2 Grasp (noun) — He has no grasp on the subject 

Grasp (verb) —* He grasped the meaning of the 
text. 

3 Name (noun) — His name is Jayadev. 

Name (verb) — The Planet Mars, is named after 
the God of war 

4 State (noun) — The name of our State is Orissa, 

State (verb) — He has stated in his letter that he 
is not coming. 


5 Spring (noun) — Spring is the test seascn 

Spring (verb) — The ship sprang its keel on a 
rock. 

6 Stuff (noun) — This cushion is filled with some 

soft stuff. 

Stuff (verb) — He stuffed (filled up) his head 
with bookish knowledge 

7 Time (noun) — I have no time to go to y our place 

Time (verb) — The sports events are timed to 
suit the weather 

8. Witness (noun) — There is no witness in this 
case 

Witness (verb) — He witnessed a cruel acci¬ 
dent on the road 

F Sentences using the phrasal Verbs 

1 delight m—She delights in teasing small children 

2 insist on—Rama babu insisted on taking a receipt 

3 he in—Women now-a-days generally do not lie in 

for long period of time 

4 stare at—The beggar stared at me 

G. Sentences using the idiomatic expressions 

] in general terms—The contract has been signed in 
general terms 

2 m a state of—After the accident, two boys were 

recovered in a state of uncon a 
sciousness. 

3 m obedience to—In obedience to your orders Mr 

Rao joined his duties today 

4 to be on guard—We should be on guard against the 

evil designs of antisocials 

5 to have recourse to—He wanted to have recourse 

to the courts for justice 

6, to be sensible to—He was sensible to my advice 

7. to stand alone—All good and noble men stood alone 

in their fight against evil. 
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8. to drive a truth home—In this age of faithlessness, 

it is difficult to drive a truth 
home. 

9. heavy odds—Mr. Nixon could not be re-elected 

because of heavy odds against him. 

10. living faith—Gandhi had living faith in God. 

11. Work-a-day life —In work-a-day life, it is not pos¬ 
sible to enjoy Teal pleasure. 

12. the ozone of life—Faith in God givesonethe ozone 

of life. 

H. 1. It is the answer true for all time. 

2. Loyalty to the Governor of governors super¬ 
sedes all other loyalty and gives an intelligent 
basis to the latter. 

3. 1 have felt that teacher's work lies more outside 
than inside the lecture room. 

4. The greatest men of world have always stood 
alone. 

5. He had to suffer a lot for speaking the truth. 

t. Structures 

A. 1. Let us all unite and make this country great. 

2. Let all our political leaders forget their past 
differences of opinion and live a pure life. 

3. Let all the students indulge in enriching their 
heart alongwith their brain. 

4. Let him go to the village; it will do him good. 

5. Let there be danger and suffering, yet I will 
support good and truth. 

B. 1. He did neither go to the market nor did he read. 

2. He is neither truthful nor honest. 

3. He could neither read nor write. 

4. Neither wealth nor other material possessions 
can give us happiness, 

1 Neither the driver nor the conductor was hurt. 


r 

Model Questions and Short Answers 

Q. 1. What should be the aim of education ? 

Ans. Education should bring about a change of 
heart. A pure heart is possible only through education. 
So Gandhi wants that true education must turn a 
student towards religion and God. 

Q. 2. Hon can a man attain fullness of life? 

Ans. Just as a drop of water loses its existence if it 
is thrown out of ocean, similarly, according to Gandhi, 
a man without faith in God cannot attain fullness of 
life. So a man must believe in God and religion to attain 
fullness of life. □ 
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Distance Education Systems of the Future 

D. K, Sharma* 


Concept of distance education has gained currency 
recently on the basis of certain important factors like 
mass education, postal-coaching, finances of educa¬ 
tion and the educational opportunity aspect for the 
citizen Existing postal coaching, correspondence cour¬ 
ses and radio lessons could be considered part of dis¬ 
tance education (formal or non formal) The term 
“distance education” is used interchangeably with the 
terms “open learning”, and * extended degree program”, 
because all these terms represent greater opportunities 
for learning through flexible adjustments in the time 
schedule and physical location of classes Here time 
and location aspects have been emphasized in relation 
to the open learning activity. While Gupta (1982) took 
the correspondence education system in India as Dis¬ 
tance Education and covered Correspondence Courses 1 , 
‘Postal Courses ‘Open Learning Trends’ and ‘Life 
long Education under a system which could act as 
supplementary and complementary channel to the 
traditional system of imparting education Life long 
Education n a wider concept which may be in the form 
of distance education or human interaction with his 
surrounding environment The U K experiment of 
Open University based on their national need has been 
quite successful to impart educational opportunity to 
lheir citizens on the principle of distance education 

At present postal coaching systems are predomi- 
mntly working in the name of correspondence direc¬ 
torates in different umvcicities But distance educa- 
ti )n systems of tomorrow are expected to use multi¬ 
dimensional methods to cater to their student popu¬ 
lation Multidimensional methods may cover hard¬ 
wares—Computers, Films, Television, Radio, VCR, 
Tape-Recorders, Teaching machines—self instructio¬ 
nal texts and manuals, seminars, group discussions, 
case study methods, assignments, tutorials, directed 
discovery strategies, laboratory experiences, Library 
guidance services Student population should be pro¬ 
vided opportunity to select their strategy for various 
types of courses according to their needs and 
capacities 

Distance Education Systems and Computers 

Development of computers is an important contn- 
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bution of the bionics science where methods of creating 
mechanical systems are investigated and computers 
are going to be common market products in our tech¬ 
nologically advanced society With the changing socio¬ 
economic structure and increasing consciousness for 
quality of education, there comes an era of automa¬ 
tion and computers in education (Sharma and Garg, 
J979) It has been observed that Computer Assisted 
Instruction (CAT) permits manv pupils To interact on 
an individual basis with teaching material stored in 
the computer It is possible that students may have 
teaching and advice and designed schedule while solv¬ 
ing problems or working througti pract'cal task Even 
it ib possible to design strategy based on inquiry 
guided discovery or laboratory mode Various peri¬ 
pheral devices like slides film proctors, tape recor¬ 
ders can be easily controlled bv computer There are 
some important systematic studies which have been 
conducted in some of the developed and developing 
countries to use computer for educational purposes 
Gilbean (1973) used computer to teach 33 pupils of 
the first year biology class successfully, whereas an 
experimental investigation was conducted by Wood, 
Hartley, Lovell and others (1973) to use computer for 
special functions Sharma and Garg (1979) designed 
the two strategies of computer assisted instruction and 
studied their relative effectiveness It was concluded that 
there was no significant difference in achievements 
of students taught by strategy-I (using tele-writer) 
and strategy-11 (using kev-punch machines) Com¬ 
puter aided learning can handle many students mdi- 
vidual’y and allow them to proceed at their own pace 
and level of achievement Computer assisted instruc¬ 
tion can be used in the distance education system where 
provision of learning centre or resource centre exists. 
Computer controlled telecommunication and television 
project Can be used for the computer assisted instruc¬ 
tion on various topics selected on the basis of interest 
and importance Even popu'ar learning packages could 
be prepared for the learner which could be used for 
education purposes on computer terminal of computer 
centre. Production of mini-computers and micro-pro¬ 
cessors on a large scale may be helpful for computer 
assisted instruction imparted for the sake of distance 
education It is possible for computer manufacturing 
firms to design special computers for distance educa¬ 
tion systems with suitable cost which could be afford¬ 
ed by the community residing m rural and remote 
regions In future it would be possible to have a com- 
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mon computer terminal for the number of Resource 
centres working under the distance education systems. 
Even faculty members working in the management 
(Trivedi 1983) pointed out that computers’ application 
in management and administration got momentum 
with fastest speed due to advancement in computer 
hardware and software technology. 

Distance education systems can use computer centre 
for professional development, educational administra¬ 
tion functions involving data analysis relating to ad¬ 
missions, examinations, facilities, inventory (Shankar 
Narayan, 1979-1982). Computerised management 
system could be developed for the eflecttve planning 
and management of Distance Education Systems. Ma¬ 
nagement information system thus developed should 
be useful for group members as well as group leaders 
which would be helping them to take appropriate de¬ 
cisions for the various problems they come across ra 
context of policy framing situations and routine matters 
Proper communication channels should be developed 
to provide up-to-date and exact information to the 
group members (policy makers, top managers, middle 
managers, etc.). This requires flow of information about 
resources (time, finances, manpower), rules, regula¬ 
tions, job performance and various types of records 
(Darji and Sharma, 1983). Computerised management 
system will be a great asset for distance education 
systems to be used effectively to maintain managerial 
harmoney. 

Satellite Communication and 
Distance Education Systems 

Distance Education systems can work efficiently 
with the help of the satellite communication. This was 
suggested by late Dr Vikram Sarabhai who realized 
the importance of satellite television as a means of 
communication and education relevant to India’s deve¬ 
lopmental needs. It is a well known fact that hundreds 
of crores of rupees are needed for space programme. 
It is possible to justify the accountability aspect of this 
considerable amount if we consider educational, public 
awareness and social consciousness programmes by 
this noble means for social and economic development 
of our country, keeping in view its size, population 
and area. 

The Satellite Instructional Television Experiment 
(SITE) was launched during August 1975 -July 1976 
using the American satellite ATS-6 The success of the 
SITE project inspired the space scientists to build 
INSAT-TV broadcast system. For the same purpose 
INSAT-1A (launched from USA on 10th April 1982 
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by NASA) and INSAT-1B (launched from USA on 
30th August 1983) were launched in the orbit. On the 
basis of the various tests INS AT-IB could be called 
operational on 15th October, 1983. Now the space 
communication has become a billion dollar (Per year) 
industry and still growing The direct broadcast satel¬ 
lites have proved to be cheaper than the present 
conventional system for communication (Ramnath, 
1983). 

Distance education systems can make use of the 
television for providing education to the masses. This 
requires careful planning and management It is better 
to have preliminary survey of the needs of the society 
on the basis of region and their socio-economic balance. 
Social set up of the people living on high altitudes is 
quite different from the people living in plains or coastal 
belts of the country Of course certain programmes may 
be useful to whole of the society. Teams of planners 
for these types of programmes will consist of educa¬ 
tionists, psychologists, sociologists and communica¬ 
tion experts who have wider outlook about the regions 
of this country and their problems Interested educa¬ 
tional and research organisations could be muted for 
this noble task Unplanned and ill-organised prog¬ 
rammes selected randomly may damage the whole 
cause. Unfortunately the present T.V. programmes re¬ 
garding information and education are not attracting 
the masses and day by day motion pictures made for 
commercial purposes are becoming sole basis to lustily 
Doordarshan The whole T V system should be re¬ 
organised so that distance education systems can work 
efficiently Space Application Centre (SAC), Ahmedabad 
is one of the important agencies working under the set¬ 
up of Indian Space Research Organisation (1SRO) 
for telecommunication and T V broadcasting SAC 
should take pioneering steps for distance education 
activities in collaboration with\anous universities and 
good institutions It should work for effective planning 
and implementation of distance education programmes 
Ir can also be a coordinating machinery for different 
agencies working in this direction Important organi¬ 
zations working for the cause of expansion cf educa¬ 
tion and having much workload in their respective helds 
are expected to coordinate and provide cooperation for 
developing distance education systems It is better to 
start a National Institute of Research and Training for 
Distance Education. This institute will be doing re¬ 
search work for distance education along with training 
the human resources for distance education systems. 
UGC, SAC Ahmedabad, Department of Science and 
Technology (DST) and the Association of Indian Uni¬ 
versities (AIU) can provide assistance to this national 
body in various ways It will provide guidance to various 
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distance education systems of tomorrow. This institute 
may have following departments and centres: 

1 Human Resource Development for distance 
education systems, 

2 Mass-Media Research Department, 

^ 3. Library and Documentation Development 

Centre, 

4 Centre for Development of Self Instructional 
Text Materials, 

5. Computer Application Centre for Distance 
Education Systems, 

6 Research and Survey Department for Distance 
Education Systems, 

7. Consultancy Centre, and 

8 Evaluation Unit 

Distance education sy stems of the future arc expected 
to cater to the needs and aspuations of various catego¬ 
ries of learners with varying attitudes, aptitudes and 
interests on a reasonable cost with appropriate time 
adjustment strategies They should be in a position to 
produce quality and excellence in our human resource 
development programmes Careful planning and effec¬ 
tive management strategies are required to design work¬ 
able distance educuion systems for the future 
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THE GANDHIGRAM RURAL INSTITUTE 

(Deemed University) 

GANDHIGRAM - 624 302 — ANNA DISTRICT : TAMIL NADU 
EDUCATION FOR PEACE AND DEVELOPMENT 

Started in 1956 to further Rural Higher Education and to promote a Casteless and classless society 
and Integrated Rural Development. 1 

COURSES OFFERED 

I. Ph. D. Programme in Rural Development & Extension and Allied Subjects. 

II. M. PHIL COURSES (One Year) 

1. Micro-Level Planning 

2. Gandhian Thought and Peace Science 

III. POST GRADUATE COURSES (Two Years) 

1. M.Sc. in Applied Science for Rural Development. 

2. M.Sc. in Home Science Extension and Rural Development (only for Women candidates) 

3. M.A. in Rural Development. 

4. M.A. in Rural Economics and Extension Education. 

5. M.A. in Rural Sociology and Panchayati Raj. 

6. M.A. in Co-operative Management. 

7. M.A. in Communicative English. 

8. M.A. in Tamil and Indian Literature. 

IV. B.A. DEGREE COURSES 

1. Development Administration. 

2. Rural Industries and Management and Economics. 

3. B. Cop. (Bachelor of Co-operation). 

B.Sc. DEGREE COURSES 

1. Mathematics with Physics and Chemistry. 

2. Physics with Chemistry and Mathematics. 

3. Chemistry with Physics and Mathematics or Physics and Biology. 

4. B.Sc. Home Science (only for Women candidates). 

V. DIPLOMA COURSES 

1. Diploma in Agriculture (Two years). 

2. Diploma in Sanitary Science (One year). 

VI. CERTIFICATE COURSE (One Year) 

1. Sanitary Inspectors Course 

The following New Courses are proposed to be offered in this Academic Year 1986-87 

1. Diploma Course in Khadi and Handloom Technology. 

2. Diploma Course in Bio-gas Renewable Energy Sources. 

3. Diploma Course in Shanti Sena. 

Beautiful climate surrounded by Sirumalai and Kodai Hills. 

Hostel facilities available. 


Please contact the Registrar, 

GANDHIGRAM RURAL INSTITUTE, (Deemed University), 
Gandhigram-624 302, Anna District for further information.’ 



Student Support Services for Distance Education 

Sneha M. Joshi* 


Higher education provides people with an oppor¬ 
tunity to reflect on the critical, social, economic, cultural, 
moral and spiritual issues facing humanity. It contri¬ 
butes to national development through dissemination 
of specialized knowledge and skills. It is, therefore, a 
crucial factor for survival. Being at the apex of the 
educational pyramid it has also a key role in producing 
competent personnel for the various important vo¬ 
cations. With this demand in focus higher education in 
India has grown speedily. There are around 160 uni¬ 
versities and about 5,000 colleges in India today. There 
has been a mushroom growth of institutes of higher 
learning which charge higher fees, and even then there 
is tremendous rush. In spite of so much expansion 
of higher education many students are deprived of 
admission to the formal system of higher education. 
There could be several reasons like limited scats, 
geographical and social isolation of the students, 
students not able to fulfil the requirements for entry into 
the formal set up etc. Though, these students are 
deprived of joining the university system due to above 
reasons, there are several others who are turned down 
even though they fulfil the criteria for entrance. Thus, 
higher education in Indian conditions is facing major 
issues like, lacking in quality, increase in quantity and 
not able to maintain equality. In order to meet the de¬ 
mands in India a beginning was made by starting cor¬ 
respondence courses in the Universities. In March 
1961, an expert committee recommended that corres¬ 
pondence courses leading to a degree or equivalent 
qualification should be administered by universities 
only. Main emphasis should be given on development of 
good quality correspondence material and also personal 
contact between teacher and taught. This is to be sup¬ 
plemented bv good radio broadcast, audio and video 
materials. From these beginnings in correspondence 
education in India, we now find tremendous growth 
in this system of education. Many private institutions 
are also using correspondence education. This shows 
the popularity of this system, though it is criticised 
heavily. The main drawback of this system is weak 
student support services as a result of which the stu¬ 
dents are dissatisfied, frustrated and they drop out from 
-the system. Distance education system also mainly 
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makes use of correspondence education. k This system is 
more popular in U.K. and South-Asian countries. 

The essential aspects of modern distance education 
are well thought out and well planned correspondence 
materials which are self-instructional, set books, charts, 
posters, reading materials, television and radio broad¬ 
casts, audio and video pre-recorded cassettes, which 
provide academic support to the learners. Also tutoring 
and counselling services play a vital role in the per¬ 
sonality development of the learners. Keegan (1980) 
comprehensively analyses a range of attempts by a large 
number of eminent authorities to define distance edu¬ 
cation. According to Holmberg (1977) distance edu¬ 
cation is any one of the various forms of study which 
are not under the continuous, immediate supervision 
of tutors present with their students in lecture rooms 
and it includes teaching through print and electronic 
devices. 

As such distance education is capable of taking in 
a vast and varied clientele : 

1. In-service persons who for economic or other 
reasons had to take up jobs at an early age 
but are on the look out for an opportunity to 
improve their educational qualifications. 

2. Drop-outs who later become motivated to 
resume their education. 

3. Persons in geographically remote rural areas 
where there are no institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation. 

4. Socially and economically backward sections 
of society. 

5. Overflow from colleges/university teaching 
departments where admissions are made on 
merit and for a fixed number of seat. 

6. Retired personnel who want to take up studies 
to keep themselves occupied. 

7. Persons who want to learn and earn simultan¬ 
eously. 

8. Persons who want to study a subject just for the 
love of it, or to satisfy their t curiosity. 

9. Handicapped persons. 
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]0. Persons who need some additional training in 
their vocation for updating their knowledge. 

11. Persons (in affluent societies) having plenty of 
leisure time who want to pursue some hobbies 
and other spare time activities. 

12. Those students who are not able to fulfil the 
criteria for entry in the formal stream of 
higher education. 

The added advantages of distance education system 
may be summarized as follows :— 

(a) It is very economical. After a critical stage 
more the students, the more economical it is. 

(b) There is no fixed student teacher ratio. 

(c) The achievement of limited number of excellent 
teachers can reach thousands of students. 

(d) Very few full time academic staff are needed 
Part-time teachers of the conventional institu¬ 
tions often fill the bill. 

(e) There is no need of academic buildings, students’ 
residence halls etc. 

(f) Students are not concentrated m the campuses 
and there is little chance of student unrest. 

(g) In-service personnel, housewives, disabled 
persons, underprivileged people residing in 
remote areas, school drop-outs etc., all can 
avail of the courses offered. 

The inherent flexibility of distance education system 
in conducive to greater variety of subjects of study, 
introduction of interdisciplinary options in various 
courses and wider choice of subjects for the learner. 
The system is eminently suited for instruction at all 
levels of education. There is, however, a strange fallacy 
among some academicians in some countries that tech¬ 
nical and science subjects cannot be serviced through 
distance education system. They are probably not aware 
of the tremendous success with which some correspond¬ 
ence polytechnics in Russia have been imparting ins¬ 
truction for full-fledged engineering and technological 
course as well as refresher and updating courses for 
topmost engineers and technologists throughout the 
country. We also know of some technical universities 
and institutes of Australia, teaching technical courses 
through the distance education methods. In fact the 


potential of distance education for serving technical 
and vocational courses needs to be fully exploited by 
the developing countries, so as to make distance edu¬ 
cation more broad based, meaningful and relevent 
to the needs of society. 

Despite the above features of the distance education 
it is necessary to keep in mind the limitations of the 
distance education even at the conceptual level. 

(a) The effectiveness of learning in the framework 
of the distance education system largely depends 
upon the capabilities of the learner himself. Para¬ 
doxically, c\en though the distance education 
system is characterised by a \cr> high degree of 
flexibility with regard to the learning material, 
there seems to be utmost regidity in as much as 
the same learning material in a given subject is 
convened to all the learners irrespective of their 
personal circumstances The merit of this unifor¬ 
mity is that all learners get the benefit of stand¬ 
ardized material which probably has passed 
through a quality control test. However, in the 
field of education umlbrnut) is not always a 
virtue. The content, the proems of learning, 
and methods of conveyance of the content 
themselves have signifiuint implications lor the 
learner In the formal uiuummiv set up a uni¬ 
versity teaUiei is supposed to provide variety 
m leaching through providing various learning 
experiences 

(b) In the distance education the mam a pprehcnsion 
is that the distance should not be treated bet¬ 
ween the learner and the instruction Tins may 
happen due to absence of the teacher tn the dis¬ 
tance education Instruction is provided by 
instructional material and it is supported by 
audio 'video tapes. But the teacher is absent, 
so whenever the student of distance education 
wants to have guidance, he has to wait till the 
mail comes or gets another lesson through 
the audio and video cassette A true learner has 
his curiosity at its highest pitch If this is not 
satisfied, he may feel frustrated and drop out. 
In the correspondence courses though personal 
conlacL programmes arc organized, these are not 
sufficient, as these are only once in a year for 
3/4 days. Therefore, in order to eliminate the 
diawback in the distance education system, 
it should have stronger, properly planned stu¬ 
dent support services. These form the backbone 
of the distance education system. 
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tn China, Indonesia, Malaysia and Philippines, 
student support services arc given more importance 
According to them even audio tapes, video tapes, a 
good library, satellite tutorials form part of the support 
services Distance education has certain inherent fea¬ 
tures which differentiates distance learning from that of 
formal university system The major objective of higher 
education is to tram the learners to develop self-study 
habits and explore knowledge in his own discipline by 
his own efforts Whatever the reasons, the formal 
instructional set up is not able to cherish this 
objective though teacher;, are available on the campus 
As against this, in the distance education system there 
are structured, well prepared instructional packages 
for the learners The likely higher quality of the 
self-instructional package produced by multi-disci¬ 
plinary team of experts for use in distance educa¬ 
tion therefore, seems likely to enhance the learning 
experience of distance education students In effect, 
such instructional packages produce learning resources, 
which engender quality control of instruction rclati 
vely independent of particular lectures and'or tutors 
These self instructional packages are developed in such 
a manner that the learner can use at anv time and at 
an> place These could be supported by printed study 
guides audio cassettes, video cassettes, these too when- 
e\er and wherever convenient to him Such learning 
resources are mliniicl) adaptable to the pace at which 
individual student** luirn since the pace of learning is 
not determined by set lecture or tutorial periods in 
group settings In addition to providing flexibility of 
sjlf-paung such materials also engender self reliance 
amone students who can increasingly take responsi¬ 
bility lor their ow n learning If these potentially valu¬ 
able outcome* ire to be achieved, it is essential that the 
instructional packages endorse self-instructional prin¬ 
ciples, which arc laigely manifested in the provision 
of self assessment questions Herein students are given 
questions exercises to complete and are subsequently 
provided with worked solutions, detailed answers, 
which allow them to judge the adequacy of thier own 
efforts Such self assessment questions engender inter- 
action/dialogue That is so often clearly structured, desi¬ 
gned by audio and video cassettes using the principle 
of self-msiruction while such self instructional techni¬ 
ques can include discussion and explanation of typical 
errors made by students, they cannot remove misconcep¬ 
tions that might limit the efficacy of learning among 
large number of students Tor this reason it is desjr 
■’-able to provide some form of student support services 
whereby students can enter into meaningful dialogue 
with their instructors. Such support services usually 
depend on the availability of good telephone systems, 
mail services or local area resource centres with local 


tutorial support These support services especially ifl 
UK are primarily used to cater to the individual needs 
of students and are often optional, given that many 
distance education students are in full-time employment 
and are therefore part time students for whom time is 
a precious resource This indicates that clearly structur¬ 
ed, will designed, self-instructional resources supported 
with face to face contact and counselling services with 
instructors would certainly optimize the results of dis 
tance education system 

To organize student support services for distance 
education system at higher education level, following 
structure is suggested Distance education system 
should establish national level centres These centres 
should develop the necessary self-instructional mate¬ 
rials These mam centres should appoint region wise 
centres for catering to the needs of regional students 
This will take care of admission, instructions and guid¬ 
ance and counselling and evaluation of these students 
In certain remote areas also national level centres 
should be established taking into consideration a 
cluster of villages These centres should be well equipped 
in terms of library facilities for books journals, audio 
and video cassettes Also specially trained tutors 
and counsellors should be appointed at these centres 
These tutors should know the local language Se¬ 
condly, a face to face contact sessions should be held at 
thesecentres Thesecould be planned according to the 
nature ofledrners—either in vacations or during acade¬ 
mic sessions But these tutors and counselors should 
be available Thirdly, in order to provide good facilities, 
the students should be charged for these facilities by 
these national level centres and also some fixed remu¬ 
neration per student should be paid to the tutors and 
counsellors, and all other administrative staff 

The student support services will concentrate on 
academic and personal problems of learners The 
content, methodology and design oi these services 
will be such that it will — 

( 1 ) solve the learning difficulties of the learners, 

(ti) provide feedback to the learners regarding 
assignments, practical, etc , 

(in) establish cognitive support with The learners, 

(tv) organize instruction which will correspond with 
student pacing, 

(v) organise activities leading to enrichment of 
personality, 
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(vi) identify and foster desirable personality traits, 
(vn) prepare and conduct tests and evaluate the 
same and 

(vm) organize remedial teaching 

There should be adequate provision in the courses 
to pay individual attention to the participants The 
courses \v U include brain-storming, buzz sessions, 
discussions, group w oik, demonstrations, practical, and 
a few lectuiss and peer group discussions Alongwith 
academic activ tties these centres wdl cater to the personal 
problems of the students The group being hereroge 
neous the problems of learning will be varied in nature 
Especiallv hen. the cnrrv being open, man) will not be 
exposed to the formal university system In the present 
set up of 10-1-2 those students who could not pass+2 
stage will like to join distance education svstem These 
learners will have special characteristics and their needs 
will be different They nu> need counselling Hcie, the 
nation?! level centres will have to appoint qualified 
coiins llo j vs ho can understand the problems of these 
learner 3 

To um up, u could be said that the best student 
support s;ivices arc qualit) materials which are not 


totally dependent on other aids, institutions feedback 
etc This will depend on the mam centre producing 
master materials which will be sent to the regional cen¬ 
tres for reproduction, distribution and support As the 
learners of distance education would be heterogenous m 
nature, there is need for academic and personal contact 
This is the best necessary support that the student 
support services should provide for the effective 
distance education programmes □ 
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SHASTRI INDO-CANADIAN INSTITUTE 

92, Golf Links, New Delhi 

SOCIAL SCIENCES & HUMANITIES FELLOWSHIPS 

Two 'annual fellowships have been established foi Indian scholars in Social Sciences and Humanities 
to do research study ar a designated univerntv in Canada for one academic term The fellowships are to be 
held from l S.ptember 198 7 The candidate should be a scholar at the middle level of h v her carter stream 
who 

(a) has proven pbilti) for n. search and teaching, 

(b) will concentrate on a specific project of study in Canada from a comparative perspecuve on Canada- 
India topics, 

(t) has a reasonably clear plan of work during the visit indicating the intention to continue work in 
the same area on return to India in order to enhance the knowledge of Canada wnliin the Indian 
academic community, and 

(d) is willing to take up the fellowship if offered, and undertakes to leave for Canada by 1 September 
1987 

The Institute will bear the cost of travel of the selected scholar to and from the designated university 
(shortest econom) excursion return airfare) In addition, the Institute will pay a maintenance allowance of 
j 1,500.00 p m for a maximum period of four months and a lump sum of $ 500 00 for purchase of books and 
personal effects 

The nominations must reach the Shastr* Indo-Canadian Institute, 92 Golf Links, New Delhi, by 
15 January 1987. The nomination should be accompanied by seven copies of the application with equal number 
of plan of research/study 
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Counselling in the Context of Distance Education 

Gautam Banerjee* 


^What is Counselling? 

The very notion of counselling itself is barely sixty 
years old having sprung from the vocational counsel¬ 
ling roots of parsons Now it has widened its circle and 
embraces activities such as information-giving, ad vice¬ 
giving, psychotherapy and so on 

Counselling can be formal and informal It can be 
focussed on personal development, almost m vacuum, 
or seen m a developmental social milieu 

Rogers defines counselling as “A senes of direct 
contacts with the individual which aims to offer him 
assistance in changing his attitudes and behaviour ” 
Shostrom and Brammer define it as “A self adjust!ve 
process which helps the client become more self direc¬ 
tive and self responsible ” 

Counselling in its modern connotation means more 
than advice giving The counsellor helps the counsellee 
to think through his own solutions he does not pro¬ 
vide him with ready-made solutions Counselling docs 
not confine itself to the solution of immediate problems 
only The function of counselling is to help the indi¬ 
vidual develop skills so that he may make wiser deci¬ 
sions in future as well as steer out of immediate diffi¬ 
culty 

Counselling relationship according to Pcpinsky 
and Pepinsky refers to the interaction which (a) occurs 
between two individuals called “Counsellor” and 
Client’ , (b) takes place within a professional setting, 
and (c) is initiated and maintained as a means of faci¬ 
litating changes m the behaviour of the client 

Functions of Counselling 

Counselling has long been regarded as an impor¬ 
tant, indispensable component of traditional institu¬ 
tionalised graduate/undergraduate programmes in 
other countries As Maslow says “Counselling is a sys¬ 
tematic exploration of self and/or environment by a 
client with the aid of a counsellor to clarify self under¬ 
standing and/or environmental alternatives so that 
behaviour modification or decisions are made on the 
*basis of greater cognitive and affective understanding ” 


* Department of English, Serchhip 
College, District Aizwal, Mizoram 


Recently, a number of interesting unorthodox deve¬ 
lopments have made us realize that counselling and its 
“information giving” function is a vital and integral 
component of a distance education system Learning 
consultant network has been established by the Regio¬ 
nal Learning Service of Central New York in 1973 
under the Syracuse University This scheme provides 
an independent educational counselling service to assist 
adult learners into and through study programmes 
offered by academic ard otherl earning institutions 
Viekers says the scheme attempts to create a “suppor¬ 
tive association * for non traditional Earners who, 
without the benefit of substantial peer support and 
encouragement might find then educational goals un¬ 
attainable Beamish suggests that the consultant 
serves the student as a “confidential counselor 
professional advisor, well-informed r^ource and 
loyal advocate and supportei Generally the 
consultant operates to increase the student s sense 
of self-reliance and to promote lus capability of 
assuming major responsibility for his own educational 
welfare 

Need for Counselling 

Education is no more a privilege of the elite When 
education was restricted to the elite the school ard col¬ 
lege populations were homogeneous in nature and pro¬ 
viding suitable education w*as a comparatn el\ easy job 
With education thrown open to evervone the student 
population is more heterogeneous and so requires a 
more diversified curriculum and facilities 

Distance Education system is open to all who may 
satisfy the minimum standards set for admissions 
Under these circumstances the students are coming 
from a varied social background A significantly large 
number of students are the first generation learnt rs 
In their families they have no one with experience of 
college education to guide them m the choice of a 
career Counselling help can be meaningful in this deve¬ 
lopment 

Counselling involves problem solving and learning, 
it can be considered as special teaching wlmh involves 
both intellectual and emotional aspects of irdmduaJ’s 
personality Counselling thusbecen es a legitimate acd 
integral part of educntien 
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However it aims at attitude change and does not 
concern itself with action Counselling functions at 
the emotional level and does not confine itself to the 
intellectual learning It generally deals with the pro¬ 
blems related to ( 1 ) Vocational goals and educational 
aspirations, ( 11 ) Administrative and procedural com¬ 
plexities and ambiguities, (in) Academic motivation 
or progress, and (iv) Emotional adjustment and per¬ 
sonal development 

Though it seems to be an easy job, practically coun¬ 
selling is a very critical activity which minimizes the 
adverse effect of learning situations It helps new stu¬ 
dents to adjust to their learning environment and pro¬ 
vides a climate which encourages students to seek help 
and develops in them sufficient insight, so that they 
may solve their own problems Failure to provide pro¬ 
per guidance and counselling facdities,will inevitably 
result in haphazard course selection, over-estimaticn 
of ability, discontinuity in knowledge accumulation 
and unfamilianty with requirements which may cause 
high anxiety and increase the probability of disconti¬ 
nuing or dropping out from a course of study. 

Moreover, the students’ feelings of deprivation be¬ 
cause of limited opportunities of face-to-face contact 
may arise from purely psychological needs and may 
contain nothing peculiar to the educational exchange 
Therefore, we need counselling to eliminate these prob¬ 
lems 

A Counsellor 

A counsellor helps the students to cope with problems 
So counselling must promote purposeful rapport bet¬ 
ween the student and the counsellor A c ounsellor shou Id 
be able to identify and respond positively to the in¬ 
dividual student's problems and his requests for ad¬ 
vice Thus the counsellor needs to demonstrate empathy 
in dealing with students’ enquiries, provide assistance 
and encouragement, wherever necessary. 

The counselling process, should help the student to 
reach a decision, but it must place the ultimate res¬ 
ponsibility for decision-making with the student Tyler 
says “Counselling is mainly neither a matter of solving 
problems nor of making decisions, rather it is a deve¬ 
lopmental experience in which a mpts to solve prob¬ 
lems and arrive at decisions are the events out of which 
through reflection and the process of “ working through 
personal growth takes place ” In other words, the coun¬ 
sellor in his relations with the student should try to 
work himself out of, rather than into a job, by promot¬ 
ing and encouraging the student self-help The student 
will become increasingly more confident about seeking 


and finding his own answers and solutionsproblems 
and less dependent on the counsellor. 

Modes of Counselling 

In seeking to establish a meaningful counselling 
relationship with distant students it is first necessary to 
find a suitable means of communication The means 
employed will be determined by such variables as the 
location of students and density of numbers, the distri¬ 
bution and accessibility of counselling points, the num¬ 
ber of counsellors and range of counselling skills avail¬ 
able and the level of educational technology which the 
university or college invokes to support its off campus 
counselling programme But correlation of iht range 
of counselling levels and types of media used in coun¬ 
selling may be effected through 1 correspondence 
counselling, 2 Audio-cassette counselling, 1 Telephone 
counselling, 4 Facc-to face counselling 

1 Correspondence C ounselhng 

Counselling through correspondence is the onlv 
popular mode in India In fact we don'i luivc other 
options to do the same Of course recently the Go¬ 
vernment has acknowledged the importance of coun¬ 
selling for correspondence learners and attention is 
being paid to develop other media like TV and Radio 
broadcasting But yet we have a long way to go 

# 

Correspondence counselling has cot itftown limi¬ 
tations It is strictly a ‘ one way ' process Moreovci, 
the postal delajs cause a great deal of anxietv in the 
minds of the students who are badly in need of coun¬ 
selling at the time of answering their assignments Se¬ 
condly, it is observed that external lcarneis derive 
greater satisfaction from personal conversation and 
face-to-face counselling This is largely psychological 
Innovations in audiotape and telecommunications have 
been integrated into external delivery systems making 
it possible for more personalised counselling to be 
accessible to all students 

2 Audio-cassette Counselling 

Needless to deny the fact that India is a poor coun¬ 
try with all its limited resources But the scientific ard 
technological development of India is quite respectable 
Therefoie, we would expect that though this medium, 
‘Audio-cassette’, is now not fully possible in the Indian 
context, soon we will be able to make use of it 

Audiotape cassette replay system is an inexpensive 
medium for conveying information and advice to 
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students. The advantages of this medium are: (i) it seems 
to be more personalized than written comments, (u) 
Students regarded the information as being more in¬ 
formative and complete than that obtained via corres¬ 
pondence, and (in) Students’ level of academic 
X achievement significantly improved as a result of the 
use of the audiotape system 

3 Telephone Counselling 

Unlike audio-cassette counselling, this mode is 
totally absent in India It is said that “telephone coun¬ 
selling is the most effective tool for distance teaching 
and learning—Capable of individualizing, humanizing, 
personalizing and optimizing instruction— ” As a re¬ 
sult it is capable of generating highly interactive coun¬ 
selling relationships Telephone conversations have 
the advantage over cassette tapes is that they provide 
spontaneous two-way communication and discussion 
The additional advantage of telecounselling is its flexi¬ 
bility Wherever there is a telephone, it is possible to 
obtain information without travelling thcreb> saving 
time, effort and money 

4 Face-to-face Counselling 

There are basically three ways of providing face to 
^ face counselling for distant students 

(i) A professional counselling service can be estab¬ 
lished and located as a centralized function of the learn¬ 
ing institution itself, 

(n) Another means by which face to face counsell¬ 
ing can be implemented in distance education schemes 
is through an organizational structure which may have 
decentralized agencies and resource centres and regio¬ 
nal or provincial locations, and 

( 111 ) Another method of conducting face-to-face 
counselling in distance education programme is by means 
of itinerant counsellors or educational guidance officers 
who travel to different regions to help local students 
sort out their study problems and help them overcome 
their anxieties. 

Personal Contact Programme 

Besides the abovementioned three ways of providing 
face-to-face counselling, there is the personal contact 
programme As per recommendation of the various 
committees and guidelines laid down by the UGC most 
of the correspondence courses institutes organize per¬ 
sonal contact programmes for their students m order 


to supplement instruction imparted through the print¬ 
ed lessons These programmes provide a good oppor¬ 
tunity to the students to come m close personal contact 
with their teachers 

Apart from the intensive classroom teaching impart¬ 
ed at these programmes, the students get a chance to 
sort out their individual difficulties and problems The 
duration of personal contact provided to the student is 
generally 15—30 days The percentage of students who 
attend these programmes varies from 30 to 50. 

The common reason due to which such a large per¬ 
centage of students are unable to attend these prog¬ 
rammes are (i) difficulty in getting rail/bus travel con¬ 
cessions, (u) difficulty in getting leave from the employer, 
(m) fa mil) commitments or ford circumstances, (iv) 
financial hard* hips, and (v) non-availabtlity of board 
and lodging facilities 

However it is learnt that the reaction of the students 
who attend the personal contact programmes are gene¬ 
ral!) very fa\ ourablc and they go back with added con¬ 
fidence and enthusiasm to pursue their studies. 

Problems of Counselling in India 

(i) Counselling services are still an underrated acti¬ 
vity where distam learners do not represent the major 
or sole interest of educational institutions 

(u) Majority of distant students are poor and eco¬ 
nomically not well to do Very few freeships and finan¬ 
cial inducements are available to them 

(in) Lack of proper mode media of counselling 

(iv) India is a large country with its mutilingual 
population Moreover cultural background, social 
status and economic factors differ from person to person 
and from one region to another Therefore, only one 
mode of counselling may not be useful for every¬ 
body 

An Example of Counselling 

Here 1 am taking ‘study skills’ and I will try to show 
how this can be done effectively through the process of 
counselling 

Some useful techniques of study ard some sugges¬ 
tions for the distant students 

1 Time ard place for Study 0 

A When to study 0 B Whereto study 0 

1 

i 
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2. How to read and write better? 

A. SQ3R B, How to make useful 

notes'? 

3 How to read faster? 

4, Howto learn from Television and Radio 
broadcasting 

3 How to deal with examination 7 

A- For effective prepa* B ‘Technique to be used 
ration in the Examination 

Hall’. 

1, Time and place for study 

A. When to study: 

(i) Make out a study time table (u) Do some study 
nearly everyday, (m) Tackle the toughest work at times 
when you are at your best (iv) Leave enough free time 
for recreation, (v) Make a note of what you hope to 
achieve in each study session (v i) Begin your work at the 
very start of each study session. 

Firstly, review what j'ou did in your last session on 
the topic Secondly, force yourself to keep concentra¬ 
tion. Thirdly, take a total of five to ten minutes break 
within each hour of study Fourthly, ending up with 
reviewing what you have achieved 

B. Where to study 

(i) Find a place as free from distraction as possible 
(n) Try to study always in the same place (m) The only 
equipment you need apart from your books Sc distance 
Education materials is a table, a chair and a good light 
(iv) Let it be known that during study sessions you can¬ 
not be interrupted (v) Let plenty of fresh air in 

2. How to read and write better'— 

A One very useful approach to studying an arti¬ 
cle is known as SQ3R (survey, question. Read, Recall, 
Review) 

SERVEY the material first to get a general view of 
what you will then study m detail, scan the table of 
contents, the introduction, headings, emphasized sec¬ 
tions, summaries exercises and final paragraph 

Thmk up QUESTIONS that will give purpose to 
your study and allow you to read with anticipation 

Read the material (preferably three times faster 
rather than once slow), 
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Stop after each section of material lo RECALL 
what you have read (and make notes of the main ideas 
and important details), 

REVIEW what you have (and test the accuracy of 
your notes) by running quickly through the four pre¬ 
vious steps again 

During the READ stage of SQ3R: 

(i) Look from the work for the author’s ideas—the 
plan upon which he constructed the material (n)Pick 
out the main idea in each paragraph often contained in 
the first or last sentence (ill) Look for important de¬ 
tails, e.g. proofs, examples, supports for mam idea (iv) 
Don’t ignore the diagrammes and illustrations—they may 
make the things clear where the text does not (v) Be 
sceptical. Don’t take author’s words as gospel truth 
(iv) Think of your own examples- look for the appli¬ 
cation m your own experience (vu) Skip paragraphs 
and whole sections if you find them irrelevant. 

B How to make useful notes 

(i) It helps to make notes because it keeps you active 
and concentrating, and provide a written record for 
revision (u) Store your notes in a loose-leaf binder 
This gives maximum flexibility to rewrite the sections 
of one’s notes (ill) Some suggestions for writing the 
notes ’ 

(a) Contents should include author's speaker's 
m?m ideas and important details 

(b) Logical structure of the author's argument. 

(c) Any important references he maintains 
(iv) Make notes at the recall stage of SQ3R 

(a) Use >our own wording 

(b) Make use of such standard abbreviations like > 
these’ 

eg. for example; 
i.e that is, 

c f compare, remember in the context, 

N B Note well, important; 
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■“equals, is the same as; 

#does not equal; 

<Iess than; 

>greater than; 

.-.therefore, and 
*. -because. 

3. How to read faster:— 

(i) Make sure you don’t mouth the words or say 
them aloud as you read 

( 11 ) Try to read in ‘thought—units’. 

(lii) Build up your vocabulary by:— 

(a) Reading widely. 

(b) Using a dictionary whenever new words 
crop up m your reading. 

(c) Making glossaries of words commonly 
used in your subject 

(iv) Practice reading faster (force yourself). 

(v) Calculate your speed of reading in words per 
minute as follows — 

Length in words 

_ _X 60 =» words per minute 

Time in seconds 

4. How to learn from T V* and Radio broadcasting 

(i) Pay close attention to what is said (or shown) 

(n) Pick up the main line of argument from the 
programme. 

(m) Make a few key notes 

(iv) Immediately after the broadcasting, with your 
notes in front of you, try to reconstruct the 
programme in your memory or in a “note” 
form. 

(v) Discuss with other students (if possible) if you 
are not happy with the broadcast. 


5. how to deal with Examination 
A. For effective preparation: 

(i) study systematically from the time you begin 
your course 

(ii) Begin revising at the end of the first week 

(iii> Criticise and rewrite your old notes working 
for all possible memory links between subject 
and topic. 

(iv) If possible get together with three or four other 
students and have a discussion. 

(v) Check through previous examination papers, 
if available 

(a) Write outline plans for answers. 

(b) Write complete ‘model’ answers. 

(c) Give yourself ‘model’ examinations. 

(vj) On the day before exams: 

(a) Don’t try to learn new things. 

(b) Revise normally or relax completely. 

(c) Gather examination equipment. 

(d) Go to bed early. 

B Techniques in the examination Hall: 

(i) Take time to read right through the examina¬ 
tion paper and decide exactly what you have 
to do and which questions you prefer. 

(n) Budget your time by allowing so much per 
questions and ten minutes at the end for chek- 
tng. 

(lii) Plan your answers by jotting down the main 
ideas and important details in outline form. 

(iv) Answer your best question first, stick to your 
time budget. 

(v) Write simple, direct and to the point. Watch 
your grammar and spelling, write legibly. 

(vi) When you have finished writing, check through 
all your answers for more necessary corrections. 
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Conventional and Modem Media in Distance Education 


Anupuna Shah* 


As the idea of distance education originated in the 
present century only, it can be considered quite recent 
However it is catching on all over the world to serve 
the clientele of adult and mature students in the ways 
that suit them This off-campus educational programme 
can be an effective answer to the tremendous pressure 
created by the problems of numbers m some of the highly 
populated countries Educators, on the look out for 
alternative models which can assist the formal education 
system to fulfil the rising social expectations, to ensure 
access to higher education and to expediate the process 
of increasing the proportion of educated and trained 
manpower, have settled upon distance education, as an 
important non-formal method of learning Through it, 
they hope to reduce physical, social and psychological 
distance for all those who seek education or higher 
education, but have either missed the opportunity of 
education altogether or would like to undergo training 
and refresher courses only on a spare time basis at 
their own pace and according to their convenience 
from wherever they are living For the employed ad 
ults and those who want to study for its own sake, this 
open learning programme whose important compon¬ 
ents arc conuuning education, non-varsity education 
and short duration is the only alternative to the formal 
education system The latter requires full time atten¬ 
dance and adherence to rigid rules and regulations 
causing burden to the already strained economic 
resources of the people of the third world countries 

Role of Media in Distance Education 

To be relevant acceptable and long lasting alter¬ 
native system of the formal education, it has to be well 
designed, effective and affordable Moreover, its speed 
has to be accelerated to provide education to the stu¬ 
dents all over the country through an effective comm¬ 
unication network A variety of subjects of high uti¬ 
lity value covered both for vocational training and 
higher education make effective media involvement 
a must for distance education Media can be effectively 
involved in both curricular and enrichment areas 
Coverage of students of wide range of educational 
and social backgrounds and ages, aspirations, learning 
styles, environments ajid convenience under distance 


*Deptt of Home Science t Education & Extension, 
A/.S, University of Baroda . 


education make the use of media very crucial It can 
help adapt education to complex individual needs, 
wishes and conditions The verbal explanations cater to 
the groups of learners having homogeneity The tea¬ 
cher, the pillar of the present educational system is 
missing in distance education making the use of audio¬ 
visual aids very relevant In fact, distance education can 
be called essentially an audio-visual programme The 
audio-visual aids can play a major role m making distance 
education, to begin with, a possible reality, for a large 
number of both illiterate and literate masses in the far 
flung interior villages as well as in the uiban areas in the 
country It can improve the quality of education at a 
comparative or a lower cost than that of the formal 
system 

Media also helps create a more dynamic learning 
environment in distance education The diversification 
of objectives, content and form is possible through the 
communication media The greater individualised and 
independent instruction in distance education to over¬ 
come the barriers of space and time, m a decentralised 
learning environment makes use of audio-visual aids 
imperative In distance education, there is a shift from 
spoken word to an instructional methodology depend¬ 
ent on communication media 

The major objective of any media can be to help 
maximum learners to learn effectively m other words 
to comprehend and retain knowledge This hints 
at mass communication approach The greatest con¬ 
straint of the distance education can be its alarmingly 
high rate of drop-outs compared to the conventional 
education At times it is accorded second class status 
The demand for distance education can be increased 
in future and its status raised through the effective use 
of communication media which allow far greater vari¬ 
ety and flexibility of learning and leaching techniques. 
Distance education can employ both small media and 
advanced technologies In a developing country like 
ours, anything and ever>thing must be seized to pro¬ 
mote education 

Media For Distance Education 

A. Conventional 

Print materials—structured lectures pamphlets 
handbooks, manuals and books 
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B. Modern (Involving use of new communication 
technologies) 

(0 Teachermade and self-operated* 

* Slides, synchronized slides and tapes, slide 
commentary workbooks, 

+ Transparencies, 

* Audio cassettes and 

* Telephone leaching 

(u) Academic and Technical Expertmade 

* Radio broadcasts, motion pictures, televised 

broadcasts, 

* Video cassettes, 

* Electronic books and 

* Self structuied programmed matemls aided 
by computers if possible 

These are u»ed at home or in the study centres in 
various pans of ilic couatiy to lu\t face to face con¬ 
tact with tutors n> clear doubts to preside additional 
information and to receive guidance Singh (1986) quo¬ 
tes the various m dia us^d tor distance education in 
different countries ot the wo^ld China Print mater¬ 
ials, radio, T\ Kor^a Rvdio, TV audio cassettes video 
cassettes Spam-Radio print muciiuls audio cassettes 
Japan—TV, r>uio, audio cassettes, vid.o cassettes print 
materials, UK—TV, Video cassettes Canada—Tele¬ 
phone, radio, TV (satellue uansrmssion) India—Print 
materials radio, TV, audio cassettes 

All media are educational sound Only their sel 
ection for distance education should be made on the 
basis of their effectiveness to »ei\cat a reasonable price 
in a speedic socio economic and cultural situation 
Some would be e\c-lLntiorthe indiv dualised approach 
while other'* wiU provide mass communication app¬ 
roach Print materials slides, transparencies, and audio 
cassettes have the advantage of being tailor-made for 
the Specific groups with no or little ouuidc help from 
expsrLs (photographer and artist; Expensive and eld- 
borate studio suitings editing facilities, sound proof¬ 
ing and air conditioning imported equipment, techni¬ 
cal expertise at almost all the stages and lengthy pre¬ 
paration are eliminated The clientele of distance edu 
cation of middle ShS can use them with the help of re¬ 
gional study centre as they involve the use of recor¬ 
ders and projectors which can be operated easily 

The printed book is sull the most innovative storage 
and retrieval information system It will continue to 
be the dominant component in distance education 
Services in the developing countries When print materi¬ 


als are easy to produce, duplicate, transport and 
use, and involve the use of literacy and no matter 1 
how judiciously supplemented with graphics—tables, 
graphs, diagrams, maps, line drawings, illustrations 
and photographs are still abstract. So they will have 
to adopt styles, which besides motivating the distant 
learners, will also fit into the knowledge structure of 
many helrogeneous students A sound national book 
policy will encourage authorship, making good liter¬ 
ature available at moderate prices This in turn will 
promote development of print media, fostering reading 
habits and contribute to the success of distance edu¬ 
cation 

Our efforts to take education to all the people re¬ 
quires use oi new communication technologies Motion 
pictures, video films and TV broadcasts can provide 
enormous range and type of visual resources to the 
leather for the descriptive materials They can also 
help overcome the problem of dbstractness and 
barriers of time Thc\ edit also be utilized at the con¬ 
venience of the clientele of distance education Edu¬ 
cational technology and modern development in in¬ 
formal! on communication ne«works can play a vital 
role in distance educiiion Santhanam (1985) Males that 
the American Satellite \TS F utilised by SITE pro¬ 
ject lo transmit educational programmes to 5000 villa¬ 
ge was rated t great success Now India hds a sate¬ 
llite—INS AT IB which enables learners in all parts 
of the country to vilw educational, developmental, 
socidl and cultural T\ programmes with the help of 
low power local tran^muicrs which are being installed 
in towns with a population of 100 thousand Deshmukh 
(1985) says, 70 pei ceiu population of India is covered 
by these low and high power relay transmitters of tele¬ 
vision programmes Furthu satellites in the 1NSAT 
senes have been planned as major national progra¬ 
mmes At present, a beginning is made by the University 
Grants C ommission (UGC) by relaying educational pro¬ 
grammes on an daily hourly basis The mdss media cen¬ 
tres established initially for developmental communi¬ 
cation (Guiarat University, Jamid Millia, Pune Uni¬ 
versity etc ) can help create a lcdrnmg environment 
for a svsicmaticdlly built information communica¬ 
tion network. 

Radio, telephone and television networks and Com¬ 
puters have provided excellent distance education 
opportunities for increasing the number of educated 
persons and raising the quality of education by break¬ 
ing the space barriers and coping up with the explosion 
of knowledge in other countries Through them, the 
availability and quality of human resources are raised 
considerably The computers have created wonders, 
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specially by storing information in unbelievably small 
volume, processing it and giving it out in record time. 
Santhanam (1985) writes that paperless electronic 
books, which promise to be common in West before 
the end of this decade, have less volume, lower cost, 
4- freedom from storage maintenance problems and addi¬ 
tional voice output facility for the use of blind. They 
are already becoming popular as teaching-learning 
tools for distance education in the West. The commi¬ 
ttee headed by Prof. G. Ram Reddy, Vice Chancellor, 
Osmania University (1982) which had recommended 
the establishment of an open university in Andhra 
Pradesh, believes that there is a growing awareness 
of updating and supplementing correspondence mate¬ 
rials with new educational technologies. 

However the role of the new communication media 
based on both the technical hardware and software 
need to be evaluated against Indian conditions as major 
constraints related to iheir management imd financing 
are likely to impede the progress of distance educa¬ 
tion. 

Constraints in the Use of New Communication Media 

1. Language-w'l^e complexity, of the audience, 
especially in the absence of multi-ehi’nnel facility, 
example : The students of S00 colleges with subsidised 
TV sets cannot understand either English or Hindi 
r 'cquately. Inadequate and difficult production of 
1'1'iguage-free TV proaumimes 

2. Inadequate aqua mm nee with TV or even radio 
i". educational communication technologies on part 
of the persons in charge of distance education: inad¬ 
equate institutional facilities to acquaint them. In India, 
only 6 institutes, out of 30 relay radio talks for the 
distance education and TV support is almost nil. 

3. Less coverage of the contents of education co¬ 
vered by the radio and TV media. The programmes 
specially on TV are of very general nature and not 
student-based. In an effort, to make them applicable 
to masses, they are reduced to the most elementary 
levels. 

4. Impoverished resources for the development 
and expansion of TV and computer based communi¬ 
cation technologies. India at present buys high tech¬ 
nology from the developed world in the fields of commu¬ 
nication technologies and micro-electronics. The 
maintenance and repair facilities are simply non-existent 
in small cities, towns and villages. This is so much 
in contrast to the situation in open universities in 


developed countries like UK. Hodges (1984) writes, “The 
Computer Board for Universities and Research Coun¬ 
cils predicts that the British university students of 1992 
will have powerful personal computers that can be 
plugged into a network in Ihc study, bedroom or in 
the library and will use computers for sending and 
receiving electronic letters, for writing essays and ans¬ 
wering tests and for choosing t* library book.” 

5. Low socio-economic levels of the Indian students 
of distance educalion to afford audio and video 
cassettes. 

6. Small number of students having a regular 
acccess to the radio and TV broadcasts. 

7. Inability of the educationM institutions to meet 
the fmarci.il liabilitu > tor me of ihcrcw technologies, 
specially video product!* n iM»d computer technology. 

8 Technical and cxp'-riMvt procc »■» of preparing ex¬ 
cellent quality video Thi f is obserxed through 

my personal experience .is a team member of TV 
Teaching propel funded by J^RO, engaged at present 
in production of Mde'* him/* f*-r u/bjp ’'rci rural adole¬ 
scent girk and women The v.cko production centres in 
India are too lew. The smf.ll ai'dio and video produc¬ 
tion units in each university may burden already 
over strained economy of our country. 

9. SITE experiment has shown that while it was 
possible to reach a large number of people in the re¬ 
mote areas, it also indicated tint (his ?d\arced comm¬ 
unication system demanded . dvarced software facil¬ 
ities. trained personnel and competent utility and 
monitoring services hintme a\ o huge ^um of expen¬ 
diture. 

10. Large size comphxin of the background of the 
clientele to be covered uudei distance education. The 
masses include decent Mized 'nbal fund and illiterate 
adult persons with apathy towards education and any 
new' communication technology. 

11. Inability of the learners and teachers to lake 
to new methods of communication as Swaminaihan 
(1985) says. “Beaming educational broadcasts is one 
thing, creating an impact of thc c e broadcasts on 
education is another.” 

Suggestion to Overcome the Constraints 

Like many innovative approaches, distance edu¬ 
cation also may not register much success with raising 
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quality of education of coverage of learners unless 
steps as suggested below are taken to overcome these 
constraints in the use of new communication techno- 
logies for distance education 

1 A survey to ascertain the abilities and experi¬ 
ence of the students of distance education for suitable 
preparation of audio-visual aids Without the devel¬ 
opment of appopriate learning materials based on the 
theories of learning and perception, the hardware 
alone cannot help distance education to reach its 
goat. Learning materials of country-wide value need 
not to be developed 

2. Teams of first rate media persons and academic 
experts for technology based communication media to 
locate and evaluate suitable materials and give scho¬ 
larly treatment for depth and breadth of knowledge 
and to produce a harmonious picture 

3 Encouragement to low cost production techni¬ 
ques, example ■ Slides of expensive field processes first 
and later transfering them to video cassettes compared 
to straight video production will be cost effective The 
new audio-visuals can pUy a highly significant role in 
distance education only if the country becomes self 
reliant and self supporting regarding the indigenous 
technologies 

4. Academic staff’s access to training facility such 
as script writing, production and screening of \ideo 
cassettes of developed countries 

5 If possible, gradual decentralized autonomous 
radio and TV transmissions by the open universities 
like the open unrversity in Nigeria. 

6. Encouragement to community TV viewing and 
both community and individual radio listening for 
larger coverage of clientele. 

7 Encouragement to both the students and the 
teachers who are used to conventional media and 
methods to master some new skills involved in the 
use of new communication technologies 

It is hoped that India will soon overcome these 
p-oblems, related to the electronic media to be able 
to take full advantage to their great audience appeal, 
capacity to record maximum information m a given 
space and facilities of easy transport, storage and 
long life Basically, learning in distance education as 
in other approaches, takes place through various sen¬ 
ses and stimuli. No one aid can be recommended, 
for all types of learning and all types of learners. A 


variety of both conventional and technology based 
audio-visual aids will help distance education. The audio, 
visual aids which cost less, are easily available, are easy 
to prepare, carry, use and store and which bring about 
the greatest clarity in learning will have to be given pri¬ 
ority One has to be realistic as to which is immediately 
achievable and which can be achieved in many years 
to come The despairing situation, arising out of the 
reduced use of conventional low cost media and non- 
availability of modern electronic communication tech¬ 
nology need be averted for the genuine growth of dist¬ 
ance education India still being a developing country, 
a mixture of traditional and sophisticated media can 
serve the instructional purpose of distance education □ 
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MEDIA IN DISTANCE EDUCATION : 
Need for An Integrated Approach 

Anil Pathak* 


Distance Education is a new-born baby in India 
And so much awe and wonder goes with the mode of 
communication we use for it. ‘Multi-media approach’ 
has brought with it a set of gross over-simplilications 
‘Interaction’ has become an easily usable catchword. 
It is time to understand that interaction in distance 
education does not happen simply because of the 
presence of a satellite or a TV. Facilitation of inter¬ 
action is one thing and bringing in new media of 
communication does not guarantee it. 

Another common misbelief is that the greater num¬ 
ber of media we use, the more elTective will be the in¬ 
teraction. Experiences of educators all over the world 
show that a new medium brings with it new philoso¬ 
phic problems. Let us not misconceive that a satcllile- 
based course will be always effective than a course that 
uses just printed material and face-io-tace sessions. 
No medium of communication has an absolute value 
to it and it is wrong to suppose that a TV is always more 
effective than a radio or a video more convenient than 
TV. Next, the value of medium depends on what you 
want to communicate. Teaching surgery through dist¬ 
ance mode will require one medium and teaching wri¬ 
ting skills, another. Lastly, we should also think of 
the combinations of media when wc talk about 
‘multi media approach' 

Should radio talk support the printed matter ? 
can slides go with satellite communication ? Are radio 
and TV interchangeable. ? True, questions like these 
cannot be answered objectively and many of the ans¬ 
wers will emerge from the situational context Yet, 
there is always a need to place a medium appropri¬ 
ately in an ‘Integrated-media’ approach according to 
the following criteria: 

i. Value associated to the medium. 

ii. Its suitability with the subject matter. 

i|j. its possible combinations with other media. 

Let us, see, in detail, the uses of and the problems 
"^associated with each of the media. 

* Central Institute oj English and Foreign 
Languages, Hyderabad. 
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A. Print Media 

The printed word is no longer regarded by the 
educators as ‘non-communicative’ or ineffective. In the 
words of Holmberg, “By far the most important medium 
in distance education courses is the printed word. This 
applies to conventional correspondence study, as well as 
to highly sophisticated multi-media, presentations like 
courses of iheopcn university” (Holmberg, 1985:62). 
Though wc said earlier that the choice of media dep¬ 
ends on the subject mailer to be conveyed, the value 
associated with the print medium seems largely obj¬ 
ective and independent of the nature of subject matter. 
Print medium hps proved largely effective in each of the 
cognitive.affective and p>\phomotor domain, and there 
will hardly be any educator who wants to belittle or 
ignore the place of this medium As Charles Zubcr 
of the University of South Pacific said • “Any medium 
. .can generally be regarded lo a greater or lesser degree 
as support for course mater ml in form of print. Care 
must alwjvs he taken that this existing and fundame¬ 
ntal medium should not be over-looked” (Zuber, 
1981 2) In my opinion the words of Zuber are repre¬ 
sentative ^ ct there are occasions when experiments 
show that printed word is more effective in certain do¬ 
mains than the other. In Nashif's opinion .if the ob¬ 
jective is congnitive, involving analysis as in philosophy, 
the printed word will probably be more effective” 
(Nashlf, 1981:2). 

Secondly, accepting the indispensable value the 
printed word carries one cannot ignore two evident 
shortcomings of the print media. Print media lack 
the personal touch and secondly are not flexible or 
open enough to allow for dialogue. This makes us 
state the need for supporting the printed word with the 
non-print media. 

B. Radio 

Radio seems to be a very practicable instrument 
for adult education. Even in countries like India, it is 
easily accessible for the learner It can add a personal 
touch by bringing in the voice of the tutor. However, 
radio raises the serious question of learner autonomy. 
It forces the learner to listen to the programme at a 
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particular time and does not allow the learner to work 
at his leisure Thi* is applicable e\en to TV and the 
manner of using radio should be decided keeping this 
handicap in mind One way which is usually suggested 
is “ any audio-visual electronic programme used 
must be complemented by other media to ensure dial¬ 
ogue, such as telephone conversation or written ans¬ 
wers or direct contronution ” (Nashif, 1981 4) 
A project for studying the effecti\e use of radio m corr 
espondence courses began in Japan in 1976 The res¬ 
ults tell us how cautiously we should use radio pro¬ 
grammes The results showed that “ only 2 to 2 5% 
of the respondents viewed the programmes successi¬ 
vely from the fust to the last In terms of comprehcn 
sion, 118°' reported that the lecture was ‘very well 
understood’, 29 4°' mostly undeistood and 15 8°' 
‘understood a little'” (Sakamoto, 1981 2a) 

C. Audio Cassettes 

An obvious advantage of the audio cassettes over 
the radio programmes is that they are under the con¬ 
trol of the user, irtudents can stop the player to take 
rest, make notes or can replav a difficult section One 
more use of the cassettes, in the words of a student, 
is “I find the tapes \ery useful, particularly the 
discussion ones It is definitely a ‘contact’ with the 
staff even though it is remote (Gough and Mcdonald, 
1981 16) 

A study of the Distance Teaching at Thailand s Su- 
khothai 1 ham math irat Open University (SlOU) gives 
us an idea of the different purposes the audio cassette 
can be used for STOU used the tapes to 

—provide orientation of the course 
—clarify certain complex ideas 
—give feedback to the students’ activities and 
assignments 

—summarize major ideas of each unit 
—present the views of external experts 

Massey University (New Zealand) tried using cass¬ 
ette tapes for tutorials m History Groups of learners 
listened to a lecture on the tape Then they would dis¬ 
cuss the given questions and record the conclusion on 
the tape They sent this tape to the university which 
sent its comments either again on tape or th¬ 
rough mail Dr Robert Gwynn has analyzed the res¬ 
ults (Gwynn, 1981) and they would be applicable to 
all the subjects where tutorial forms an essential part 
and where no single answer is possible for a given 
question 


However one of Gwynn’s observations can prove 
to be more significant A number of groups failed to 
heed the directive that their responses be taped on 
the evenings the tutorials were held According to 
Gwynn, this may indicate a sense of insecurity in hand¬ 
ling a new mode of commumcaticn This leads us to 
think of the necessity of including the media-study 
skills component in any Distance Education System 
This component should enable the user to make an 
effective use of the media. 

C. Televised Teaching 

The use of television requires a great care, especi¬ 
ally in the matter of combining it with other media 
Television generally cannot convey all or exhaustive 
information and so it needs to go with print and other 
non-print media When televised teaching was tried 
out at Akita University in Japan, the results showed 
that students could attend the televised lecture class 
ai ease with little physical fatigue, but because they 
attended with the attitude of an onlooker, they 
became gradually dissatisfied and failed to participate 
in communicative activities (Sakamoto 1981) 

This shortcoming of the television makes it wholly 
unusable m the case of some subjects Another diffi¬ 
culty may occur at the production stage itself Keh * 
Grove College (Queensland) experimented teaching 
philosophy at a distance video They tried to use video 
to project philosophic discussion The aim was to 
share with external students the philosophical exp¬ 
erience of “talking things through’ or philosophis¬ 
ing A paper on this experiment says 

'We were cautioned by media services about 
the quality production According to them, end 
production quality relies heavily upon camera 
work (obvious) When a production is scri¬ 
pted the cameraman knows who and what 
to look for Jn an unscripted setting the camera¬ 
man does not have the same ‘ lead time”. 
The cameraman found difficulty locating the 
speaker until they recognised the non-verbals 
associated with a speaker’s desire to speak ” 
(Haines, Symes and Chipley, 1981 99) 

Moreover, it is quite impossible to write a “script” 
before the discussion As Haines and others stute 
their own approach to teaching philosophy m*de it- 
impossible for them to write a script for events to fo¬ 
llow 

Again, a training to use TV and video becomes a 
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must for the learner. “The introduction of television 
into the educational process has created the need for 
visual literacy.” (Schimeck, In Daniel and Others 1982: 
272) 

Successful attempts have been made to increase the 
capacity of the television set. This has led to two new 
media : Videodisc and videotex. Videodisc is like a 
long playing record carrying both audio and video 
and working through the conventional television set. 
Videotex has the potential to make the home tele¬ 
vision function like a computer terminal. The owner 
of the T.V. can have access to vast computer data 
and can receive text information and graphics from a 
remote data base. 

D. Satellite * 

In 1980, satellite, delivered T.V. was made accessi¬ 
ble to everyone in Canada. Summing up its impact on 
Distance Education, Geoff Potter wrote - 

“In some cases, Hermes (the satellite) brought 
people together in away that was every bit as 
emotionally moving as it was intellectually 
stimulation. In other cases, students became 
bored, technical problems made effective 
, interaction impossible, information seemed 

colourless and static. (Potter, 1981: 3) 

Using Satellite, on one hand, is a rewarding and rich 
educational experience. On the other hand it creates 
a whole multitude of problems of planning. Potter 
points out how satellite-based communication can 
be extremely impersonal. In the classroom the instruc¬ 
tor is giving some “treatment' to the information. But 
the instructor and the information become inseparable 
in satellite communication. The difference between 
the instructor and the information is very crucial 
and it is this difference that produces the spark in the 
heart and the mind of the student, which we call 
“comprehension”, “recognition” or “understanding”. 

Secondly, because of the pressure on time, the or¬ 
ganization of a programme is always tight. If you bel¬ 
ieve in the theory of learning by doing or learning hy 
personal ex-ploration, satellite has much less to offer 
to you. Learning through satellite is basica ly 
‘learning by guidance’. 1 

In his paper, ‘Moral Ties and Satellite Networks’, 
Griffin points out some basic faults in ‘mouth to mouth' 
communication. They refer to the problems of dur¬ 
ation, speed, absence of visual clues, uni-dimension. 


absence of phatic communication and disembodiment. 
According to Griffin, the role of the coordinator is very 
crucial and very difficult in a satellite program. (Gri¬ 
ffin, 1981: 125). 

E. Face to Face Sessions 

Residential study sessions are usually considered 
necessary only for a few subjects. True, they arc indi¬ 
spensable for a subject like Philosophy (where a com¬ 
parison of different attitudes in necessary) or Pro* 
nunciation of English (where some practice and remed¬ 
iation from the tutor is necessary), they will also help 
students for other subjects. The more important 
question is how to use these sessions. 

Some universities use these contact hours mainly 
to su r.marise or reinforce whatever goes through print 
and other media. In fact, study sessions can be organi¬ 
zed to serve altogther different purposes. An example 
is STOU which arranges its 4 sessions in the following 
manner. 

—one for orientation 

—two for tutorials 

—one for review. 

(Brahma wong, 1981) 

If telephone is being used as a medium, its use can 
run supplementary to the use of study sessions. Tele¬ 
phone can also be used to encourage, orient, counsal 
etc., the consolidation of which will take place in the 
final sessions 

III 

With the use of Telidon, Videotex and satellite, 
media has no longer remained just a mailer of supp¬ 
lementing Distance Education. The problem has al¬ 
ways been to integrate the new media with the course 
structure and in this process of integration, a number 
of changes are taking place in the lundameniul nature 
of Distance Education. As mentioned in Section 1J, 
satellite communication has raised a question about 
the theory of learning \vc believe in. Whatever model of 
learning our basic course structure proposes, once we 
accept this new media, it puts forward and begins 
to implement its own model : learning by guidance. 

The position of the tutor is largely' changed because 
of the use of media. The media could remove them from 
an interactive role. “It could redefine their role from 
that of a ‘teacher’ to that of a ‘course designer', ‘pro¬ 
grammer or manager of student-sclecled information 
services.” (Potter, 1981: 4) 
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As we said at the beginning, interaction rn education 
does not happen simply because of ihe presence of 
media The educators have to learn that facilitation of 
interaction is a skill And to acquire this skill, we must 
have an understanding of the process of communication 
and a clear understanding of the media technology 
The introduction of media has changed the earlier sim¬ 
plistic design ot a dislance course We now need co¬ 
ordinators, local managers, demonstrators and this has 
nude the design of a distance course a unique process 

In his paper, "Satellite-based Distance Education 
Problems and Solutions’ Geofl Potter (l^Sl) rightly 
complains that "mass communication devices have 
always been channels ol communication lor the elite 
Now, the satellite has explored for u> the possibility 
of using these deuces for masses \ lorm o* distance 
education could be proudinp basic inlormuiion about 


literary, healthcare, agriculture and population control. 
This would naturally widen the scope of distance edu¬ 
cation, 

IV 

* 

In the last 3 sections, we have discussed some as¬ 
pects of various media that will help us decide the parti¬ 
cular value of each medium in a given educational 
set up. As we said earlier, the main problem is not how 
many media should we use but how we integrate 
the media with ihe course structure Thus, instead of 
aiming at ‘Multi-media Approach”, we need to aim at 
‘Integrated Media Approach’ An Integrated Appro¬ 
ach lakes into account the possible value and suit¬ 
ability of each medium and links each new medium 
with the existing media Following diagrams illust¬ 
rate the difference between these two approaches. 
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As an illustration of the Integrated Approach, I have given below a possible model for a Distance Education 
set-up The model is meant for 3 different domains in a single course . affective, cognitive and psychomotor. 
Obviously, the given model is just an illustration and guideline A model quite different from the one given 
can be worked out and may prove effective. 
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The diagram given below stands as the conclusion of this paper as it illustrates the need for an Integrated 
Media Approach as well as suggests a possible way of leading towards the Approach. 
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Size of the typeface suggests importance given to the particular medium. Arrows indicate the relation¬ 
ships and absence of arrows indicates that the media are used for mutually exelusi\e purposes. □ 
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Educational Technology in Distance Education 

Vasant D. Bhat* 


1 Current Educational Scene 

Education of its masses is one of the biggest chal¬ 
lenges facing a developing but populous country like 
India Many a fruits of development cannot be reaped 
if the people of India remain illiterate and uneducated 
On the one hand there is an increase in the literacy rate 
from 16 67% m 1951 to 16 28% in 1981 and on the 
other hand the number of illiterates have increased 
four fold from 6 croTes in 1951 to 24 8 crores in 1981 
The pro\ ision, through arhcle 45 of the Constitution 
for univcr-al primary education and inclusion of adult 
education in the productive age of 15—15 years as part 
of minimum needs piogramme in the si\th plan stand 
out as Stale s concern for eradication of illiteracy These 
remain only as goals largely because of increase in num¬ 
ber of people re lap mg into illiteracy dut to increasing 
number of drop-outs push-outs lack of follow-up lite¬ 
racy programmes and above all population explosion 
ft is esp-uallv frightening to know from World Bank 
esiinutes that fntli * would have the largest concentra¬ 
tion of llliUr'tc popuhtion in the world 500 million 
in the age gioup of 1 s —19 bv 2000 A D To avert such 
an event we have an eiuicplional enterprise consisting 
ol public qu'si public and private institutions cater¬ 
ing to dificiem levcN of education Roughly there arc 
o\ci 5 l<kh pnmarv love! and I 5 lakh secondary lex cl 
schxilx ox lt 5 thousand colleges and around 160 uni- 
ver ltics/in muttons of higher learning under the formal 
system of educuion When compared to the corres¬ 
ponding ligures in the xcars just after independence, 
the expansion has been quite substantial However 
it has been largely realised that the educational needs 
of ever increasing population cannot be met by mere 
expmsion of conventional and highly structured for¬ 
mal system of education A large portion of rural/tribal 
population is untouched by higher education HcnGc, 
nonforiml and distance education ha, become the crux 
of national educational policy. The traditional view 
of education as onlv that which goes on within the four 
walls of a classroom has undergone a substantial change 
The nonformal and distance education systems have 
broadened the scope of education by freeing it from 
the clutches of the four walls ora classroom Now we 
-dnvc ‘new venues’ where educational transactions could 
go on Instead of waiting, which seems to be never 
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ending, for learners from far and near to come to the 
centres of learning the distance education system makes 
it possible for education to reach out to the learner 
wherever he be 

Distance Education Systems 

Distance education for the purpose of higher edu¬ 
cation, as provided through the open university could 
be of two kinds One which is national, centralised, 
high-resourced and. autonomous kind as visualised in 
the Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU) 
The other is, a vm tiler more modest but autonomous 
type such as the Andhra Pradesh Open University As 
spelt out in the Programme of Action on the National 
Policy on Education 1986 the national open university 
has additional lesponsibjbtv of coordinating the dis¬ 
tance learning system in the country and determining 
its standards Apart from the open university system 
which is in the offing in Jndu there e«‘t two other kinds 
of distance education system within the traditional uni¬ 
versity set-up Firstly the campus based universities 
foi many years have offered extension services for part- 
time off-campu> students The ether is the distance 
education through correspondence courses, offered by 
as ntanv as 15 universities An important criterion that 
separates the open university courses from the part- 
time correspondence courses is their traditionalism In 
the latter instilutions only those srudents who fulfil 
academic requirements arc admitted w hile in the former, 
age js the only resinclicn Fven some of the courses 
offered bv the open university are of a non traditional 
tvpe such as diploma in rural development If it is not 
too ideal to achieve the open university should in fact 
offer only job-onented nontradilional courses to pro¬ 
duce emplovablt learner so that ihc waste of scarce 
resources in producing a huge numbci of unemploy¬ 
ables with socially irrtievent education could be pre¬ 
vented If achieved, tins would prov ide a seopc for turn¬ 
ing our gieatest handicap arising out of the large mass 
of unemployable people into our greatest advantage 
However all Lhe above types of distance education sys¬ 
tems have a commonality in their objective to reach 
education to as manv persons as possible in a cost-effec¬ 
tive manner 

Educational Technology in Distance Education 

Considering the fact that India has its own communi¬ 
cation satellite in space and a large network for radio 
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and television broadcasts with enough manpower hav¬ 
ing potential to produce educational programmes, the 
distance mode of education is ideally suited for mass 
education Making optimum use of the exuding faci¬ 
lities a large number of people hitherto untouched by 
education can be brought into the fold of education 
and teaching-learning process therein can be revolu¬ 
tionised The British Open University which has greately 
influenced the Indian distance education systems, brought 
in certain radical innovations when established in 1969 
Its teaching system in particular was based on a combi¬ 
nation of broadcasting and especially wutten printed 
texts As Bates (1984) puts it. ‘from its inception the 
Open University was technologically based’ 

In its quest to reach education to the masses dis¬ 
tance education had to think of an appropriate delivery 
system other than the traditional face-to-face leaching 
Mass media footed the bill quite admirabh Mass media 
gain relevencc for distance education from their capa¬ 
city to dissemmaie educational information lo a great 
number of people In a well designed instructional 
strategy, mass media can either be an indispensable 
component of learning environment or it can play a 
role which is to supplement learning In ceitam special 
cases it has stood alone for instruction, though there 
can be apprehension* about its elfectivity Inciden¬ 
tally, the concept of ‘eftecuve leaching’ may have to 
be redefined in the context of distance education be¬ 
cause in its pr^>ent usage the concept draws heavily 
from teaching situations involving fece-to-face interac¬ 
tion The relevence of mass media such as press, radio 
and television is lo be viewed from then capacity to 
reach the scattered masses who are distant learners and 
from the fact that these learner* are already being ex¬ 
posed to mass media information in one way or the 
other Stressing the importance of mass media and their 
relevence in educational system a UNESCO commis¬ 
sioned International Committee on Education envisages 
in its report that ‘one of the merits inherent in mass 
m.dia is that they relieve teacher of exclusive concern 
with transmission of knowledge and thereby enable him 
to p'*> greater attention to his mission as educator ’ 

Developments in technology have greatly influenc¬ 
ed the distance education systems A wider range of 
media such as radio, television, audio and video casset¬ 
tes is now becoming more and more accessible to a dis¬ 
tant learner Choice regarding the use of media for dis¬ 
tance education has become more difficult to make 
The modahtv of u*mg texts as the core material and 
radio television as support systems needs to be given 
serious rethinking Questions such as whether some 
media are more effective than others 9 whether it is 


socially justifiable for distance teachng institutions to 
use media that are not universally accessible 9 whether 
it is better to deliver learning material through alter¬ 
native media 9 are cropping up in the minds of planners 
and designers of distance learning courses. Education¬ 
al technology, viewed as systems approach to educa¬ 
tion, provides a perspective to tackle these and many 
related questions concerning distance education With 
increasing availability of diverse educational resources 
the teacher becomes not only the designer and planner 
of instructional system but also someone who can in¬ 
tegrate these resources into total learning environment. 
Gwen the speed of technological development and the 
emphasis laid on its use in education in the national 
policy on education there seems to be an increase in 
the interest shown b> educationists in this area Never¬ 
theless, technology has not been sufficiently used in 
distance teaching According to a survey printed mate¬ 
rial and contact seminars occupy a major role in dis¬ 
tance teaching *c hemes Radio and television support 
is almost negligible, audio and video technology is 
yci lo be introduced and more recent developments in 
computer, video-disc, word-processor and leleiext 
technology are still distant to distance education It may 
not be difficult to think of the reasons behind their ntg- 
lect Generally, the academic 1 and administrators arc 
unaware of the potential or educational technology in 
distance education, ate mcxpeilenced in their use, ard 
probably even frightened off by their imagined costs 
Though it is very much desired, it is extremely difficult if 
not impossible to make a detail*, d presentation on the 
types of technology available for distance teaching in a 
write-up such as this However, in the following para¬ 
graphs an attempt has been made to list some of these 
technologies with very brief statements on the advan¬ 
tages attributed to them 

Radio 

Radio can be considered as a medium as it consists 
of transmission through broadcasting of audio signals 
to listeners The number of listeners of a radio broad¬ 
cast may range from those within the radius of a few 
kilometres in the case of FM transmission to several 
millions in the case of national broadcasting Educational 
broadcasts is a part of the programmes of several AIR 
stations Largely, the radio broadcasts are for listening 
at the time it is broadcast However, with the availabi¬ 
lity of storing devices the message can also be stored 
by concerned pcrsons/institutions. These two possibi¬ 
lities make it necessary that a decision is taken before 
broadcasting whether the material is for direct hearing 
or to be recorded for later use Another related ques¬ 
tion is whether the message is to be broadcast once or 
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more than once and with what interval Radio ard tele¬ 
vision broadcasts are of particular importance in dis¬ 
tance teaching as alternatives to facc-lo-face contact 
which is almost missing in it Researchers h o\e found 
that the use of rzdio in correspondence education is 
accompanied by increases in the percentage of written 
assignments submitted by the students of the Delhi 
University correspondence courses as compared to 
their counterparts without radio lesson facilities There 
could be various programme formats for education 
broadcasts It could be a lecture or radio talk by ex¬ 
perts, mtervjew/di‘-mission involving a te?m, sound 
recording of complete text or excerpts of historic inte¬ 
rest, or radio-vision consisting of talk to he ^cccmpari- 
ed by diagrams/pictures, slides The use of radio broad¬ 
casts in the open universities abroad however ha^ 
been decreasing with a dramatic increase in the use of 
audio-cassettes which are mailed to the students along- 
with the printed course material This is largely due to 
the inconvenience in listening to a programme t's and 
when it is broadcast 

Television 

T \ broadcasting is an important component in 
the open universities in other countries With the ac¬ 
quisition of its production technology c rd falling prices, 
home receiving sets of T \ broadcast arc available in 
large number of Indian households ard the number is 
increasing da\ by da> The specific value of T \ broad¬ 
cast will varv according to the context in which it is 
used But there is no doubt that it can provide divancc 
learners with unique resource material Demonstra¬ 
tion of complex or expensive experiments, field visits, 
microscopic observations, advanced technical equip¬ 
ment industrial processes, social and interpersonal 
interaction and interviews with outstanding persons in 
a lit Id are |ust some of the experiences that can be 
offered to students in their own homes through broad¬ 
cast television Generally, the broadcast television prog¬ 
rammes have their strength in encouraging interpreta¬ 
tions by individual learner, simulating thinking, pro¬ 
viding an overview or synthesis, demonstrating conti¬ 
nuous processes, raising awareness and developing 
skills of evaluation At the same time they have their 
weakness in achieving mastery learning, giving feed¬ 
back, presentation of complex ideas and probably even 
development of abstract thinking The T V programmes 
aTe short lived, they cannot be reviewed, are presented 
at the same pace for all learners and do not provide 
scope for reflecting on an idea or thought during a 
programme unless one looses the thread of the 
programme itself However, it would be too early 
to talk of its effectivity in certain terms since much 


needs to be explored m terms of its use in distance 
teaching 

Audio-Cassette 

This and the video cassettes are the media which 
would probably be crucial for the success of distance 
education For students, study material presented on 
cassette offers considerable freedom It can be used 
when it appears most relevent to the individual needs 
of students and at a time and place convenient to them. 
This is precisely the reason why it might be more ap¬ 
propriate for distance teaching Moreover, the hard¬ 
ware viz , cassette-player provides the learner with a 
scope to stop, pause and replay the text according to 
the person! preferences of students It has been argued in 
the past that cassettes provide students with a learrirg 
^medium which shares many of the advantages inherent 
in a written text such as skimming, reviewing and control 
of pace while restoring the advantages of voice modula¬ 
tion 

Video-Cassette 

Video cassette is more recent and an evolving edu¬ 
cational medium Video-cassettes are like broadcast 
television m the sense that they combine moving pic¬ 
tures with sound Al the same time they are different 
in the sense that thev can be viewed in ways which are 
independent of predetermined transmission time Video¬ 
cassettes have the advavantage over broadcasting of 
increased student control of the medium Their more 
flexible control characteristics allow students to adjust 
the pace of the material to an individually appropriate 
level b> replaying sections that move too quickl) or by 
skimming forward over sections that are too slow Even 
though at present a majority of the distant learners do 
not have any access to video cassette players, consi¬ 
dering the fact that it is a high growth industry it is ex¬ 
pected that in about a decade or two its accessibility 
figures would be far more satisfactory 

Video-Disc 

The video disc technology is at present not avail¬ 
able in India A video disc is a brilliant silver coloured 
disc about 30 centimetres in diameter Use of a laser- 
based photochemical process makes it possible to pro¬ 
duce a reflective surface master which faithfully rep¬ 
roduces the audio-visual properties of the original prog¬ 
ramme material Prom this master disc plastic copies 
can be relatively in expens i\eh produced t> moulding 
or stamping processes similar to those used for pro¬ 
ducing gramophone records One can think of a video 
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disc as a high fidelity gramophone disc with pictures to 
accompany the sound. With the existing technology a 
videodisc can contain upto 55,500 individually number¬ 
ed pictures or can play continuously fur more than one 
hour. A beam of laser light is used to play the disc. 
It can be viewed on a standard T V. set and hence has 
all the advantages of a video-cassette However, there 
are two features of the video disc player which makes it 
unique One. since only a beam of light is striking the 
surface of a video disc, the disc will last indefinitely. 
Two, the location on the disc from which the laser beam 
is receiving information can be changed rapidly and pre¬ 
cisely The precise rapid single picture access makes it 
possible to step through the whole video disc one pic¬ 
ture at a time In addition it provides c low motion 
fo’ward and reverse and rapid scan forward and 
reveres Most video disc players are equipped with a 
input port to accept digital signals directly from a com¬ 
puter. This combination of computer video disc player 
is the basic interactive video-disc system. This system 
mikes it possible to develop computer assisted learn¬ 
ing materials that combine the logical control and flexi¬ 
bility of computer software with the audio-visual cha¬ 
racteristics of a video disc Considering the fact that the 
physical capabilities of the computer video disc system 
are much more than any of* the educational lessons now' 
available, its educational uses can onlv be speculated 

Word-Processor 

If the technologies mentioned so far were mainly 
for the delivery of the educational programmes a word- 
p'oeessor is more for planning, designing and produc¬ 
tion of p;ogramm?3 Considering the fact that the prin¬ 
ted text has been and will continue to be for some time 
th; basic medium for providing learning experiences in 
distance teaching, one can imagine the manpower, ma¬ 
terials and energy being spmt in production of texts 
Word-Proc;s-ors are like electronic typewriters with 
additional abilities for electronic as well as permanent 
external storage, computerised house keeping, and 
vuual display of at least 2CM0 lines of text Since the 
material is first stored in memory instead of direct typ¬ 
ing on papsr. a lot of amendments in the text m terms 


of spacing, sequencing, deleting, right/left justification 
etc. can be done before arriving at the final script to 
produce any number of copies through a printer unit. 
These facilities are extremely helpful in preparing a dis¬ 
tance teaching text which routinely undergoes several 
process such as drafting, typing, redrafting, retyping, 
editing, illustrating, and printing. Having these facilities 
in one single machine helps in keeping the production 
of a course on schedule. 

Conclusion 

Success of distance education depends Largely on 
the use of alternative media available to us There could 
be several other media not discussed here but of rele- 
vence to distance education such as telephone teaching, 
teleconferencing, computer aided instruction, teletext 
systems etc. What is important is not just using these 
media but properly organising them into a well dehned 
instructional strategy, which is the essence of educa¬ 
tional technology Knowldge needs to be presented in 
a variety of symboLic ways for deep understanding 
of a concept or idea While knowledge can be present¬ 
ed or represented through any medium media differ 
m their facility to develop different intellectual skills 
in appropriately using and applying that knowledge 
However, it may be difficult to reach all the lcarrur% 
with all the media mainly because several of them are 
inaccessible to several learners This probably requires 
that local study circles and local media resource centra 
arc available to all learners within easy reach With 
growing access to radio and television serious cfforis 
need be made to include them in every distance edu¬ 
cation course A suitable system of using audio video 
cassettes and the large network of telephone facility 
needs to be evolved As far as ihe utilisation of rad o 
and T V transmission network is concerned the targets 
identified m the Programme of Action on the National 
Policy on Education-1986 are promising They include 
expansion of rhe existing network, establishment of radio 
stations in teaching universities, provision for a dedica¬ 
ted educational T V channel, and in the long run crea¬ 
tion of a dedicated satellite system for educational 
needs □ 
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Role of Satellites in the Promotion of Distance Education 


1. V. Pavate* 


Introduction 

Educational philosophy depends on (i) the nature 
of the good life to which education should lead, ( 11 ) 
the nature of man himself because it is the man we are 
educating, (m) the nature of society, because educa¬ 
tion is a social process, and (iv) the nature of ultimate 
reality Efforts are continuously being made by edu¬ 
cationists, politicians, philanthropists and the enlighten¬ 
ed public to achieve the above noted goals It is to be 
noted that so far marginal results have been achieved 
leaving behind tremendous work which is yet to be 
tackled Our country is geographically big multilingual, 
multi religious and economically poor Conventional 
method* have yielded minimum results for want of 
trained human input, infrastructural facilities to r«ch 
the far flung villages of our couniry The population 
of 700 millions makes the problem further complicat¬ 
ed As a nation it is the duty of all educated citizens to 
sec that ever) Indian without distinction of caste creed 
or religion and place of residence should be given the 
best of education to enrich the country Modern techno¬ 
logies, and space research are yielding very good re¬ 
sults in imparting some awakening amongst the mass 
of the population 

Methodology 

Space Research Technologv 

It all started m a big way afteT USSR put space 
satellite ‘SPUTNIK’ into the earth orbit in 1957 Dur¬ 
ing 1960s USA embarked on a space programme that 
covered various activities which resulted in Apollo 
Fleven—Man’s first Moon landing in 1969 During 
1970s efforts were made to make use of space research 
and its benefits for the problems on Farlh to protect 
the quality of environment and improvement of life 
m general for ail mankind One of the first uses of space 
technology for mankind was to improve weather fore¬ 
casting and international communications Further 
remote sensing satellites have added a new dimension 
to identification evaluation and exploitation ol natural 
resources A new era has started with satellites and 
_ their application in various human activities National 

*Chwf Project Lngmeei Ccntu of Studies m 
Resource Engrncci mg fndia/i institute of 
Technology Bombay 


and international Television networks have revolution¬ 
ised in recent years which enable to telecast live prog¬ 
rammes all over the world Space organisations in India 
deserve all praise for their launching of satellite IN SAT 
IB in geostationery orbit which has enabled the country 
to be integrated by national TV network 

Educational Programmes through Space 

Man has continuously engaged throughout human 
history to educate and train his fellow beings m the 
pursuit of happiness and excellence But constraints 
were always faced because of limitations In the wake 
of radio communication during 1930s, and availability 
of wireless sets to the common man in 1940s, concept 
of distance education began to take shape Lectures 
and special lessons were being broadcasted regularly 
for the bench! of schools and colleges With the advent 
of Television and satellite communication, it has be¬ 
come possible lo telecast live programmes all over the 
country through satellites such as INSAT IB Of course 
University Grant* Commission (UGC) has started tele¬ 
casting special programmes of lectures for the benefit 
of viewers during the day Some of the programmes 
have made good impression on the viewers However, 
the whole problem needs to be given top priority re¬ 
garding programmes (heir impact on the audierce feed¬ 
back ard audience selection, wide publicity experts* 
participation and facility for televising in regional lan¬ 
guages Special channel utilisation ard interaction with 
various universities will have lo be looked into Special 
courses to be given through the mass media so that edu¬ 
cational curricula would emerge ard would lead to a 
programmed university degree or diploma 

Distance Education 

With the progress made in the area of commumta- 
uon satellites both at the national ard international 
levels, it has been possible to operationalise the con¬ 
cept of distance education Indian satellite INSAT IB 
which is already in orbit is enabling to make a beginn¬ 
ing in the new venture Next satellite INSAT 1C which 
jsliktlv to be in the orbit during next one year so would 
facilitate further to boost this new seniurt A special 
channel may be earmarked for distance eduumoii 

Organisation and Implementation 

Once, the objectives of dist^rct education lave 
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been accepted and satellite communication has been 
made available, it becomes mandatory for the organi¬ 
sers to implement the programme as a mission orient¬ 
ed project For this purpose proper organisational sec 
up is required at the highest level It is an interdiscip¬ 
linary activitv A national board has to be constituted 
so that all facets of programmes will be interlinked to 
achieve maximum efficiency Keeping in view the objec¬ 
tives, a high power National Board for Distance Edu¬ 
cation has to be formed It may have members from the 
following organisations 


(1) Chairman 

From Deptt of Education, 
Ministry of Hunun Re¬ 
source Development, Govt 
of India 

(2) M:mb?r 

Secondary Education, Adult 
Education 

(3) Member 

UGC 

(4) Member 

Ministry for Information 
and Broadcasting 

(5) Member 

Indian Space Research 
Organisation Dept of Space 

(61 Member 

Department of Science and 
Technology 

(7) Member 

Ministry of Agriculture and 
Rural Development 

(8) Member^ 

Selected audience represen¬ 
tation 

0) City area 
(u) Rural area 

(9) Member 

Ministry of Finance 

(10) Member 

T V Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation 

(11) Member 

Full time—Educationist with 

Secretary 

a vision for new ideas 

It n required to 

have s'ate level and district level 

* gin i sit ion > to imp 1 

em-ntthep ogramme successfully 

State level commit tee may consist of 


(1) Chief Secretary 

(2) Education Secretary 

(3) Revenue and Agriculture Secretary 

(4) Local University Vice ChancelLor(s) 

(5) Director Education Authorities. 

The task force at district and village level should 
consist of officials as well as representatives from social 
and cultural groups of the area The main functions of 
the task force would be to 

(i) organise viewer groups, 

(u) regular participation, 


(iu) feedback, and 

(iv) maintaining proper functioning of the system 

Programme Preparation 

As the task involved is a gigantic one, it needs care¬ 
ful thought for suitable programme formulation and 
coherent sequential televising of the programmes Wide 
publicity and feedback monitoring are essential facets 
of the programme preparation and updating the infor¬ 
mation 

Programme preparation will have the following acti¬ 
vities to be taken care of. 

(1) identification of subject experts 

(2) suitable studies 

(3) infrastructural development for suitable prog¬ 
ramme preparation 

(4) Language editing, and 

(5) Language experts 

All these activities need huge tuunces and the acti¬ 
vity is of national importance and of fundamental na¬ 
ture Suitable allotment of funds tan be made during 
the plan p^r.od and the programme can be executed 
Considering the national literacy percentage it nu\ be 
worthwhile to support at least at the rate of one rupee 
per head year for the programme which will re\olut>o- 
nahse the national image both with respect to educa¬ 
tion and general awareness To mobilise about 30 to 3^ 
troi cs of rupees per year mav nor post a serious problem 
if all concerned departments could pool the resources 
including sponsored programmes Working plan can be 
evolved with suitable consultations 

Conclusion 

Considering the potentialities of the distance edu¬ 
cation, with satellite communication it is imperative 
that the Government takes necessary steps to imple¬ 
ment it immediately 

(1) National Board may be formed forthwith and 
some mission oriented activities may be initiated 

(2) UGC may be encouraged substantail) to re¬ 
organise their programmes so as to cater ob¬ 
jective oriented course programmes for diffe¬ 
rent levels of audience 

(3) Immediate steps be taken to increase the number 
of facilities and centres where programmes can 
be prepared with the help of experts in different 
languages 

[The author acknowledges with thanks the 
encouragement given by the Head, CSRE in prepara¬ 
tion of this paper ] □ 
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Role of Audio-Visual Aids in Distance Education 

R. Amritavalli* 


t In educational planning today, a move towards an 
'open’ educational system is simultaneous with a pro¬ 
posal to induct the ‘new media’ into the teaching prog¬ 
ramme Newly-initiated distance education program¬ 
mes thus tend to begin with a series of consultations bet¬ 
ween educationists and professional media personnel, 
and as an educationist who has been using the new 
media for some years, I have had the opportunity to 
participate in a few such meetings Two divergent themes 
recur on these occasions There are those who stress 
the years of careful planning that must go into the pro¬ 
duction of educational software into the selection and 
sequencing of subject matter, into the choice of mode 
of presentation (/format 1 ) and into the identification 
or evolution of cohesive teams of subject experts script 
writers and producers And lhere are those foi whom 
these are non-issues ‘straw mtn set up to impede or 
delay the inauguration of an educational enterprise for 
which all the software is, in some sense already avail¬ 
able and whose launching is contingent only on the 
availability of other resources c g time (studio-record¬ 
ing nme broadcast tune) equipment (for recording, 
r reception) and personnel, i e teachers ‘suited’ to the 
audio-visual medium Very little is achie\ed at these 
consultative meetings by way of consensus, or even a 
change in perspective Expediency usually emerges the 
winner 

fntriguinely the same two divergent themes may be 
detected in reports of projects around the world, which 
have used ihe new media for distance education (Since 
these are reports after the event the differences will be 
seen to occur bawcui projects rather than within pro¬ 
jects) lntnguingly (again) iherc is a familiar failure 
of articulation of the premises ahour media and edu¬ 
cation which must underlie the opposing themes 

(i) the media provide a technological tool for subs¬ 
tituting for. or extending, the ‘reach' of the 
traditional educational system (chalk-and-talk, 
book-ana-exam) 

(u) the media provide the opportunity and the oc¬ 
casion for the induction of educational reform 
(education as experience, learning as opposed 
to teaching, and so on). 

* Department of Radio, Television and Cinematograph), 
Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages, 
Hyderabad. 
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Obviously, the choice of premise will affect the 
planning, the software and the outcome of the edu¬ 
cational project I shall illustrate this by describing a 
few such projects, placing them in two major categories, 
which we may conveniently label as the ‘instrumental’ 
and the ‘reformist’ [according to whether they choose 
premise ( 1 ) or ( 1 )] 

It is not my purpose to make a value judgement, and 
suggest that the choice of premise may be guided by its 
(perceived) ‘intrinsic’ worth This choice will be guided, 
rather by factors inherent in the distance education 
programme as we shall see below What is imperative 
is to determine, at the outset of a distance education 
programme, which of the two premises about media is 
best suited to that particular programme A number of 
decisions which must be made fairlv early will hinge 
on this choice—crucial decisions about hardware, about 
studio facilities and about hiring We can show how 
some education programmes ‘drift’ between the pre¬ 
mises with a consequent reallocation of budgets and 
priorities, such ‘drift’ is a luxury that a developing 
country can ill afford 

Finally I shall argue that the ‘instrumental’ and 
‘reformist’ categories set-up here serve 10 provide a 
useful perspective on some fairly recently launched dis¬ 
tance education programmes in the country eg the 
UGC’s Countrywide Classroom the Andhra Pradesh 
Open Univenm, and the A P Board of Intermediate 
Education & Open Education Progiamme There are 
differences of aim aud'ence content and method which 
dictate the classification of these distance education 
programmes into different categories unhappily, a 
failure to recognize thoe differences has led to a scram¬ 
ble by the concerned agencies for identical (or at least 
comparable) facilities and resources 

I shall include in my study the following distance 
education programmes 

(i) The Radio and Television Universities of the 
Division of Postgraduate Extension Studies, 
University of New South Wales Australia 

(u) The distance training package of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales 

(m) The Open University, Britain. 
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I shall also include (iv) below, which, though not 
(stuctly, speaking) part of a distance education prog¬ 
ramme, illustrates rather well the potential of ihe audio- 
usual medium m such programmes 

(i\) An Interdisciplinary Arts Course at the Pen¬ 
nsylvania State University, U S.A. 

The Radio and Television Universities of the Divi¬ 
sion of Postgraduate Extension Studies, University of 
New South Wales, began in 1961 and 1966 respectively 
These universities make a frankly instrumental use of 
the media, as may be seen from their avowed purpose. 

. .to transmit lectures to listeners m their 
homes, the broadcast lectures being supple¬ 
mented by printed notes and diagrams 

D Broadbent (1982), p. 123; emphasis added 
Elsewhere, their basis of operation is stated to be ‘if the 
people won’t come to our lectures, then our lectures 
must come to the people ’ The fifty-minute radio/TV 
lectures are accompanied by printed notes substituting 
for the blackboard, \arymg in length from 5 to 27 pages 
per lecture Typical course units consist of media com¬ 
binations, e g 4 radio lectures + 1 T V lecture-de¬ 
monstration + 1 live discussion,seminar at the Uni¬ 
versity (OR open-line telephone talk-back session) 
a graduate course may have five such units 

The technology-as a-tool theme is reinforced by the 
parallel drawn between the Radio and T V Universi¬ 
ties and what was probably ‘the first attempt at orga¬ 
nized “distance education”, m the mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury , the Sir Issac Pitman Correspondence School 
of London,’ which had a stud> programme using post¬ 
cards giving messages from the Bible, to be coded by 
the student in the new shorthand, and returned for 
assessment 

the start of this distance education programme 
coincided with the introduction of the British 
penny-post, mother words it was made possible 
only by the development of a new medium of 
communication made possible by, in its turn, the 
technology of transportation—the railways 

Distance education programmes which make an 
instrumental use of the new media have some distin¬ 
guishing properties Principally, they arc distance edu¬ 
cation rather than truly 'open education programmes 1 
that is, they have a clearly defined target audience, who 

enrol (pay fees ) for s P eclfied courses and work lovVards 
specific degrees Not only is there no incentive to make 


the software of more general interest, or of broader 
relevance, quite often the technology chosen limits the 
audience allowing access only to the target The post¬ 
cards of Sir Isaac Pitman could obviously benefit few 
others than the registered shorthand student (and per¬ 
haps the odd inquisitive postman) In the Australian 
case, the University of New South Wales did not (per¬ 
haps could not) use the existing broadcasting facilities, 
setting up instead the first University-owned and cont¬ 
rolled broadcasting station in Australia (quite a few 
others are reported to have followed suit) The interest¬ 
ing fact is that the bandwidth allotted to this station 
placed it outside the tuning range ot an ordinary re¬ 
ceiver a modification needed to be made to the set to 
receive the broadcasts (The University initially provi¬ 
ded modified sets on hire, laier these sets became avail¬ 
able on the market) 

Prom these features of a targetted enrolled audience 
and a formal teaching package, must inevitably follow 
other features characteristic of distarce education 
programmes based on premise (i) eg the eslablishment 
of a network of extension centres or studv centres, and 
the availability of teaching materials on Odette (a 
tape-correspondence service) to grtips of interested 
students 

Two other features of the Australian enterprise arc 
of interest The first is their special u l of lie television 
studio The major closed circuit T\ studio is equipped 
with two colour camtras j telecire chain incorporal 
mg a camera control unit, facilities for audio ard vision 
mixing, two inch transverse scan videotape recorders 
and several helical scan videotape and casseiie recor¬ 
ders Audio-visual aids include graphic* of various 
kinds, chalk-beards, magnetic boards 8mm filmloops 
and photographic enlargements The telecine equip¬ 
ment is used for the presentation of 3%im slides and 
16mm film Other aids include a caption roller micro¬ 
scope projector, near projection equipment models, 
mock-ups etc Facilities are also available for J6mm 
animation Broadbent sets down with great clarity the 
mode of operation of an instrumcnlally-oriented video 
studio 

When mass media techniques and equipment 
are to be directed to relatively small groups of 
postgraduate extension students the cost of pro¬ 
duction and presentation is the essence of the prob¬ 
lem For this and for educational reasons, a lec¬ 
turer-controlled television studio was designed 
for the broadcast programmes In the postgraduate 
area the best person to control what the student 
sees and hears is the lecturer himself, just as the 
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lecturer does when he controls a slide projector 
in a lecture theatre. He does not try to conceal 
the fact that he is contro'ling the picture and 
sound, and in fact simply uses the radio and 
television channel as an audio and video aid to 
explain his points. 

In this special studio there are no cameramen, 
and in the early days no producer either; from a 
console the Lecturer himself punched up the pic¬ 
ture he wanted to show and about which he was 
talking from one of the outputs of two cameras, 
a slide projector or a cine-projector. The layout 
of the console and associated equipment enable 
the instructor to select video and audio from five 
sources, and to record h's selection on videotape. 
The console includes three miniature monitors, 
which show the video from each of the two cameras 
and from the telecine chain, a text generator or a 
computer. One camera is normally fixed focussed 
on to a blackboard or perhaps the lecturer’s lace; 
the other camera, which is fitted with a motorized 
zoom lens controlled by the lecturer, focuses on 
To a part of the console top on which demonstra¬ 
tions may he shown or diagrams drawn. The lec¬ 
turer makes up his programme as if he were be¬ 
fore a normal class, using a wide selection of visual 
aids. With this arrangement it has been found that 
production costs arc low, and flexibility of ope¬ 
ration is considerable, when compared with normal 
television production methods. 

The system works well but usually it is so orga¬ 
nised that a staff producer, who is familiar with 
the material of the lecture, assists in positioning 
the displays, in operating the zoom lens of the 
overhead camera, .and in generally organizing the 
production. 

A further development of the lecturer-control¬ 
led console was introduced in 1979 for the many 
computer programming courses offered. The dis¬ 
play was restricted to the video output ol a com¬ 
puter, with an audio accompaniment in the form 
of the lecturer’s voice over. While the student 
never sees the ‘talking head 1 of the lecturer, no 
studio or cameras are required. The TV signal is 
simply taken from the video display terminal 
connected to the computer. 

1 have quoted Broadbent at some length, because 
the Australian use of the TV studio seems peculiarly 
apt for the Indian situation today. Much of the indi¬ 
genously produced educational programming currently 
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available would appear to be suitable for production 
at a lecturer-controlled television studio. This is un¬ 
derstandable-even predictable—given the pressure for 
quantity, the lack of producers trained, or experienced, 
or even interested, in educational programming, and the 
inexperience with the medium of the highly qualified 
subject experts. In the circumstances, we might have 
done better to recognize the frankly didactic nature of 
the programmes expected to be produced, and planned 
for producer-less television production. 

This, however, raises an important issue. The lec¬ 
turer-controlled mode of television programme pro¬ 
duction implicitly relegates TV to the role of a leaching 
aid—a glorified, manv-in-one aid, but a teaching aid 
nevertheless. Is this a legitimate use of the medium, or 
is it an under-(or mis-) utilization of it? Can the new 
media be content with delivering the old substance, or 
do they intrinsically demand a different style of edu¬ 
cation? In other words—do educationists have a choice 
at all between the premises (i) and (ii) set out at the 
beginning of this paper? 

We need to raise this issue, more so because it ap¬ 
pears to have been raised—in some measure and in a 
preliminary sort of way—by the Australians themselves. 
Thus Broadbent writes: 

It quickly became evident that the new medium 
had its own special advantages and special limi¬ 
tations. and a new r technique was required for 
successful transfer of ideas from lecturer to liste¬ 
ners. Many of the speakers were helped by the 
fact that they had taken part in radio and tele¬ 
vision broadcasts, but all had to adapt themselves, 
and their material, to the new medium. While 
most of the lectures consist of material presented 
by a single speaker, some take the form of a dis¬ 
cussion between two speakers, with one inter¬ 
viewing the other, or both jointly developing a 
theme. A number of panel discussions have also 
been used, groups of from three to five experts 
in some field discussing a topic. 

The next case of a distance education programme 
manifests a similarly late recognition of the demands 
of a new' medium. In this case, the solution was to re¬ 
design the teaching package, to make a more cost- 
effective use of television. 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales has, since 1975, been developing a range of 
package training materials, to be used by qualified ac¬ 
countants and their staff for trainees required to pass 
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the Institute's examination. As in the Australian case, 
education-at-a-distance was necessitated by the failure 
of the learners to go to the teacher: the Institute found 
that only ten per cent of its members attended any of its 
conventional courses. As in the Australian case (again), 
the Institute initially decided on a purely instrumental 
use of video; 

... .the use of video enabled a good lecturer to 
be seen and heard all over the country without 
having to repeat his performance.... [M. Tyrell 
and R. Davies (1980)]. 

At first, therefore, the training package consisted 
mainly of the videos. However, the Institute soon moved 
away from its commitment to a purely instrumental 
use of video (as we shall see below). The result was an 
evolution of the training package from mainly-video- 
with supplementary (printed) “Leader’s Guides” (for 
inexperienced course presenters), into a package where¬ 
in the Leader’s Guide emerged as: 

“the key document for any of the packages 
produced by the Institute, whether supported by 
video, audio or just print meaterial alone”,. . .al¬ 
though “a few sophisticated training departments 
want just the video films. 

“The original concept of a video package had 
been to encapsulate a lecture. Very rapidly it was 
realised that the expense of the medium and the 
boredom and talking heads required a stronger 
reason for video use. Such justification was found 
for practical auditing when it was necessary to 
take trainees ‘out' of the classroom to see the 
workdone on clinent premises. The video lec¬ 
tures were then replaced by talk outlines in the 
Leader’s Guide, together with overhead projec¬ 
tor slides. The production of non-video packages 
gave greater emphasis to the Leader’s Guide .. ■ 
[M. Tyrell and R. Davies (1980)]. 

The ‘instrumental’ approach to the use of the new 
media in education is perhaps the original approach 
(and therefore, a widespread one). Richard Hooper, 
formerly Senior Producer, BBC Open University Pro¬ 
ductions, writes about what he calls the ‘media justi¬ 
fication’ problem. 

.... tho 1950s justification of the use of the new 
media has in later years been the very cause of 
their decline. The closed-ciicuit systems at uni¬ 
versities like Pennsylvania State were set up speci- 


Jess cost. Existing methods of teaching and learn¬ 
ing were taken as given. These methods were 
stretched by use of new technologies—stretched 
but not changed. 

Hooper lists two other contributory factors for the 
still peripheral role of the media in higher education, 
‘media fragmentation’ and ‘media status': 

There has been a continuing war between the 
various new media.... In individual universities 
the television service, audiovisual centre and lan¬ 
guage labs are all busy practising media apartheid. 

Another problem.. .has been the status of the 
media people. The television producer, for example 
has tended to be regarded by the academic staff 
as a technician. He is consulted, if at all, after 
the course content and objectives have been select¬ 
ed by the academic staff. 

With these preliminaries, we may trun to distance 
education programmes adopting premise (it). The ob¬ 
vious choice is the Open Univcrsuy of Bruain. Bui we 
may first profitably acquaint ourselves with a course ai 
the Pennsylvania State University, USA- a course 
whose interest for us hes not merely in ms ‘reformist’ 
approach, but also in the milieu of Us origin, when we 
recall that this University has a history of using closed 
circuit television m a puiely instrument)I manner. 

Tins basic Interdisciplinary Arts course is described 
by M.C. Mills (1980), a*, ordinarily encompassing 
film, theatre, painting, print-making, photography, 
sculpture, music, opera, dance and architecture. 
Students are expected to understand the elements 
in a work of art that create its effect, to evaluate 
unknown works of art by learning to relate them to 
previous experience, and to relate elements across va¬ 
rious arts that have similar cognitive values and affects: 

Normally, students enrolled in a course of this 
kind must be brought into a dose confrontation 
with the works being studied. Although field trips 
are an integral component of the course, they are 
ofien too costly, inconvenient, or unavailable at 
the right time to provide all the study examples 
needed_(thus) the course would not exist with¬ 

out the video-cassettes and tapes, the audio¬ 
cassettes, tapes and records, the 35mm slides, 
and the 16mm films and their accompanying video, 
projection and stereo equipments. [M.C. Mills 
(1980)]. 


fically to distribute lectures to more students at What is noteworthy here is that a course design 
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has been evolved for the arts, which is predicated on 
the availability of the media. Normally, the advantages 
and the centrality of the media are better recognized by 
science courses, for which the benefits of video (for 
example) are more easily perceived—such as control 
of time (slow/fast motion) and viewpoint (micro-macro), 
* and accessibility (everyone can have a ringside seal at 
the laboratory experiment, provided there are enough 
viewing sets to go round). Anthony Bates tells us that 
at the Open University in Britain: 

Science alone had argued from the beginning 
that television was essential for its foundation 
course, and had advised students not to take the 
course if they did not have access to television. 
‘Science-based’ courses (which—included mathe- 
matics, as well as technology) were awarded a 
greater allowance of television programmes ,. 

In the other Foundation Courses, Bales informs us: 

academics often had to write extensive and de¬ 
tailed drafts of correspondence tests before they 
were able to specify precisely what they wanted 
to teach Only then was it possible to decide on 
the contents of the television or radio programme 
This meant that the maior conceptual ideas wcie 
contained in the correspondence text, and the 
television and radio programmes merely rein¬ 
forced or discussed these concepts. 

Bates argues convincingly that betrer results would 
be achieved if the programmes and the correspondence 
material were developed at the same time 

Nevertheless alone among the Distance Education 
Programmes considered here, the Open University 
takes is Us point of departure a philosophy of media 
usage m distance education. Consequently it has ensured 
that its structures and facilities evolve out of this phi¬ 
losophy Thus here too wc lird courses which could 
not exist without media involvement e.g war and so¬ 
ciety (based on archive film material). The History 
Design of Archilecture, Language and Learning. “In 
the Open University”, we are told “the decision to use 
broadcasting preceded decisions regarding the content 
of most courses.” 

To circumvent the problems which had beset ear¬ 
lier attempts at using media in education, the idea was 
solved of a course team, with a tripartite member¬ 
ship of academic staff, BBC producers and educational 
technologists; significantly producers are academics 
recruited and trained by the BBC. “A mathematics pro¬ 


duce!, for example, who has no real fluency in mathe¬ 
matics, would tend lo be distrusted by the academics. 
Such distrust has been a major reason for continuing 
‘tissue rejection’ of the new media”, (Hooper). The aim 
is not to let the media do all the teaching, but to achieve 
an optimal use of newer and older methods of teaching— 
audio-visual print and face-to-face. 

Perhaps the most reassuring aspect of the Open 
University's approach to media is that, along with the 
results (in terms, c.g of course design and software) 
of a consciously ‘reformist’ policy, they seem to desire, 
as a bonus almost, the results one would expect from 
an ‘instrumental' programme More than one refe¬ 
rence may thus be found to the role that broadcasting 
plays in building up ‘the corporate feeling of a Uni¬ 
versity’. 

Broadcasting is also essential to break down 
the isolation of the student. Many students never 
attend tutorials (at the study centres, RA)...many 
pf them value the opportunity to see and hear 
and their professors, and seeing them-often 
nervous and awkwaid—before the television 
camera makes more human and personal what 
would otherwise be a very remote and imperso¬ 
nal teaching situation . For instance, there is a 
strong feeling in the mathematics faculty that 
without the support given by television the drop¬ 
out rate wou ] d be much higher The assumption 
is that the television programmes assist the stu¬ 
dents’ understanding and lead to quicker assimi¬ 
lation of material, and, at the same time, give 
students the psychological boosi of feeling that 
they belong to an organization with real people, 
however, remote or distant these. may be physi¬ 
cally (A. Bates). 

This is strong recommendation indeed, coming as 
it does from a premier user of the media with a ’refor¬ 
mist' orientation, for a frankly ‘instrumental’ utiliza¬ 
tion of audio-visual aids in distance education—in the 
preliminary stages, at least 1 must conclude as 1 be¬ 
gan, by stressing that the virtue is nor in the choice of 
one oiicniation over the other, but m recognizing the 
choice and making a clear commitment to one of the 
alternatives. There is time yet for us to decide on an 
instrumentalist use of the media for distance educa¬ 
tion courses which have a prescribed syllabus and a 
set of emoiled students working towards a formal deg¬ 
ree (etc.). This use of the media in such courses will 
allow us to see its use in instances such as the Countn- 
wide Classroom in belter perspective In the latter case, 
the audience, is truely ‘open’; there is no set syllabus; 
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satellite, which is the outcome of some cf the host in 
our s\ stems of knowledge seems onlv to run force the 
current narrow compartmentalized, and career-orient 
ed approach to knowledge D 
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Effective Pupil Evaluation m Distance Learning Systems 
—Conspectus and Considerations 

Arun K. Gupta* 

Renu Arun** 


The effectiveness of educational systems is deter¬ 
mined to a large extent by the evaluation machinery 
inbuilt in lhem. The conventional system or education 
has been castigated for its overemphasis on achievement 
and examinations Passing examinations and ucquir 
ing paper qualifications have become major objectives 
of education at the cost of other worthwhile educational 
outcomes Distance education, which is fast emerging 
as a worthy alternative to conventional education and 
which has to its credit several innovative features and 
advantages, must avoid the pitfalls in which ihe tradi 
tional education has fallen Distance educators and res 
earchers must, therefore, direct their efforts to the task 
of evolving a suitable evaluation machinery for the dist¬ 
ance learning systems keeping in view iheir character¬ 
istics, diversity, potential and promise This shall con¬ 
stitute a major step towards evolving the appropriate 
technology of distance education, need for which has 
been highlighted in recent sear* (Childs 1971, Holm- 
berg, 1977, 1981, Rowntrce, 1977, Ljosa 1 978 Gupta, 
r 1979, 1982) 

Main Approaches to Pupil Evaluation 

Linfortunalclv most disunte eduiators like their 
brethren in the formal sy>Um are ignorant about ihe 
basic purposes of evaluation which ire (a) diagnostic 
(b) motivational (c) guidance (d)prognosiie and certi¬ 
fication respectively (Gupta 197>) they are on ihe 
one hand nor p operly informed about the repertoire 
of techniques available to them lor multi dimens onal 
pupil assessment On the other hand they aa unwilling 
to use these in their day to day work for various reasons 
—inertia, lack of knowledge and mastery and lack ot 
faith etc Tt seems wortliwhile, thereloie. to idcnitlv ihv 
main approaches to pupil evaluation which can be used 
with advantage in the distance learning systems main 
characteristics of which are (a) separation of teacher 
and learner, (b) influence of an educational organization 
that distinguishes it from private study (c) use of tech 
meal media, usually print (d) provision of two wdy 
communication between teachers and learners (e) teach 
ing of people mainly as individuals and rarely in groups, 

* Director, Model Institute of Education and Research, 
Jammu, and Member, Research Commute? of the 
International Council for Distance Education 

**Pnnupal, Model Academy, Jammu 


and(f) dements of a more industrialized form of educa¬ 
tion with activities like job scheduling, werchousing, 
postal and media, despatch etc (Keegan, 1980) The 
following figure is illustrative of the three approaches 
to pupil evaluation 



MATS APPRO AC HFS I-OR PUPIL EV ALUM ION 

© IMS TAN Cl LEARNERS 
A NORM REFERENCED EVALUATION 
B CRITERION REFLRFNCED EVALUATION 
C INDIVIDUAL REFERENCED EVALUATION 
D INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMME AT A DISTANCE 

In the above ligure the core © represents the dist« 
ance learner, a dynamic entity with definite abilities 
experiences readiness learning capacity, personality 
and behaviour which are always in a Male of flux 
Through the instructional prog,, mme offered at a dist¬ 
ance according to any of the four models ouil ned by 
Keegan (1982)—the correspondence school model the 
multi media system, the consultation model and the 
Integrdtive model— educational and behavioural changes 
are to be effected in the individual and mastery over 
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certain skills, concepts/facts ensured. At the same time, 
development of certain abilities may also be involved. 
All these have to be assessed effectively. The use of three 
evaluation strategies becomes important. These are: 

1. Norm Referenced Evaluation *. It is based on the 
theory of individual differences and is ideally suited 
for the assessment of human abilities. Some of the 
abilities which learners are expected to develop are 
abilities to think, comprehend, identify, organize, 
synthesize, percc.vc, manipulate, articulate, initiate, 
demonstrate, communicate, classify, interact, d.scn- 
nunatc. compare, construct, rearrange, memorize, 
match, complete, analyze, relate, apply, evaluate, 
inter pert, produce, generate and create respectively 
(Bloom, 1956, Gallach and Sullivan, 1969, Guilford, 
1971; Flanders, 1971, Gagne. 1975). 

2. Criterion Referenced Evaluation : It is based on 
the acceleration theory and assumes that almost all 
pupils can attain high levels of achievement in terms of 
appropriate behavioural outcomes provided they are 
given sufficient time and appropriate instructional con¬ 
ditions. This type of evaluation is best for the testing of 
attainment of concepts, or skills and behavioural out¬ 
comes according to some predetermined criteria le 
for performance testing. According to Glaser (1962), 
performance assessment is the process of measuring 
the student's auxiliary and terminal performance 
during and at the end of instruction. According to 
Carroll (1963. 1965), realization of educational or ins¬ 
tructional objectives depend upon the ’ime spent by the 
learner to learn a task. The aptitudes, perseverance and 
ability to comprehend instructions are important in¬ 
gredients while quality of instruction is vital in ensur¬ 
ing learning. 

3. Individual Referenced Evaluation : This type of 
evaluation is a contibution of humanistic psychology. 
According to self-theorists namely Maslow (1954), 
Allport (1961); Coombs & Snygg (1961) and Rogers 
(1969) self-enhancement and self-actualization of the 
individual are the ultimate objectives which should 
be promoted through the discovery of his talents and 
areas of strength. Personal adequacy, self-esleem, satis- 
fac ion and actualization provide motives for learning 
and good human relations, values, attitudes and adeq¬ 
uate personality Success and sat sfaction should be 
the outcomes of instructional procedures. Evaluation 
is to concern itself with an individual’s experiences, per¬ 
sonality and behavioural changes, it has to be flexible 
and not imposed on the pupil. The student himself 
determines what he has and has not learned in the 
light of his own needs, problems, interests, aptitudes, 


goals and values, performance assessment and compa¬ 
risons vis-a-vis others a;e not important. These really 
do not matter. 

The three approaches to evaluation discussed above, 
yield different types of information about the indivi¬ 
dual, While there may be some everlapping in the 
information yielded by these approaches, yet the signi¬ 
ficance of obtaining a comprehensive multi-dimensi¬ 
onal feedback about the learner based on the combi¬ 
nation of the three approaches needs to be understood 
and incorporated suitably in the distance learning 
system. In Table I, have been summarized, the salient 
features of each type of evaluation, the tools, techni¬ 
ques and devices that can be used for them and their 
suitability for different models of distance learning 
institutions respectively. 

Evaluation for Distance Learning Systems ; 

General Considerations. 

1 Evaluation should be diverse and flexible in accor¬ 
dance with the diversity within the learning popu¬ 
lation of the distance learning institution. Each 
student brings his own frame of reference (Sewart, 
1982) into the learning process and a uniform pack¬ 
age of evaluation cannot be fitted on one and all. 

2. The evaluation system for a pedagogical distance 
learning system would have to be differently desig¬ 
ned from the evaluation system for an andrago- 
gical distance learning system. Pedagogy assumes 
that the learner has a dependent personality. In 
andragogy, the learner is assumed to be seeking 
increasing amounts of self-direction (Coldeway, 
1982). Jn the pedagogical model, the teacher deter¬ 
mines the curriculum, teaching methods, and eval¬ 
uation strategies. The andragogical model stresses 
the importance of a teacher as an agent in helping 
the learner participate in educational alternatives 
and make maximum use of all the elements avail¬ 
able for teaching and learning Hence, a different 
approach in evaluation. 

3. Evaluation procedures should be designed taking 
into consideration, the academic and vocational 
orientations of the pupils. As succinitly observed 
by Taylor, Gibbs and Morgan (1980), orientation or 
the different ways in which students relate to their 
studies is of four kinds—vocational, academic, per¬ 
sonal and social and further, these are extrinsic and 
intrinsic types. Whether students want to gain quali¬ 
fications or acquire future vocational skills, whe¬ 
ther their primary motive is getting to the next 
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TABLE-I Main Features, Techniques and Evaluative Devices of three Evaluation Approaches vis a-vis 
their Suitability for Distance Education Models 


Type of Evaluation Main Features Techniques/Devices Suitability for Distance 

Learning System 

Norm Referenced (1) Ideal for measuring mdi- 1 Achievement Tests 1 Ideal for integrated Mo- 

vidual differences, for (A) Written del 

classifying and grading (B) Oral 

learners in various cate- (C) Project Work/ 2 Suitable for consulta- 

gones and for making (Ass/gnments/Thesis/ tion model 

comparative decisions Term paper) 

among individuals. (D) Performance Tests 3 B, C, A 2 , D suitable for 

(2) Items constructed to (0 Practical correspondence school 

maximize variability of (u) Situational test modle 

test scores Aj Closed Book Type 

(3) Maybe made at any time A 2 Open Book Type 4 B, C and b suitable for 

during the course or at a Essay Type multi-media system 

predetermined points b Objective Type 

(4) Interpretation of scores a 4 Detailed Answer Type 

possible only with refer- a 0 Short Answer Type 
ence to the scores ob- a a Application Type 
tamed by others in the d 4 Thought Type 
group. bj Completion test 

b 2 Alternate Response test 
ba Multiple choice lest 
b< Matching exercises 
Bj Viva Voce 
B a Discussions, Seminars 
Conferences 
B„ Quizzes 
Bj Interviews 


Criterion Referenced (1) Ideal for measuring the 
effectiveness of a pro¬ 
gramme/instruction, for 
deciding mastery of 
instructional material, 
for evaluating student 
performance relative to 
specitic performance levels 

(2) Items constructed to test 
each and every objective 
specified in content dem- 
am, items provide speci¬ 
fic information on indi¬ 
vidual performance level 
on objectives 

(3) Made at the end of the 
programme instructions; 
scores can be independ¬ 
ently interpreted, scores 
reveal whether criterion 
has been mastered or not 


Same as above with special 1 Ideal for multimedia 

emphasis on b 2 , b a , b 4 , dj,, system model, 

aj, Bj, B 2 , B„ B 4 , 

2 Suitable for correspon¬ 
dence school model, 
consultation model and 
integrated model res¬ 
pectively 


{Table continued on next page) 
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Individual Ref¬ 
erenced 


(1) Ideal foT assessing per¬ 
sonal growth, creativity, 
degree of awareness, eff¬ 
ective development, beh¬ 
avioural and personality 
changes 1 e actualization 
as a result of programme/ 
instruction 

(2) Items/ tests constructed to 
maximize the expression 
and communication of 
personal awareness and 
experiences and capacity 
for self evaluation Tasks 
to provide spurs’, intri¬ 
nsic motivation for fur¬ 
ther growth, and expert 
ences i e “becoming” 

(3) Must be made at the start 
and end at intervals if 
needed 

(4) Interpretation on the 
basis of quality of respon¬ 
ses, with reference to in¬ 
dividual i earlier status, 
needs goals, problems, 
aspirations, attitudes and 
value structure and chan¬ 
ges Iheiem 


Scheduled interview, dis¬ 
cussion, seminar, diaries, 
progress, reports, introspec¬ 
tion reports, psychometric 
and sociometric techniques 
like questionnaires, attitude 
opimonnaires, altitude scales, 
observations, personality 
tests, especially projective 
techniques and inventories, 
assignments and project re¬ 
ports, recorded tapes both 
audio and video, situational 
tests 


B,C\A a , ideal for toh- 
sultation model 
Highly suitable for per 
sonalized instruction sys¬ 
tem in the correspond¬ 
ence school model, suit¬ 
able for mullimedia sy¬ 
stem 


step in academic ladder or to learn the subject 
whether they are interested m testing their cap¬ 
acities (Marten, 1981 Mar ton & Seven son 1982) 
Consequently these differences in emphasis which 
may be surface level or deep level shall have to be 
considered while determining the structure and 
details of assessment machinery 

4 Selection of evaluation procedures must follow con¬ 
tent analysis and learning task analysis otherwise 
evaluation may remain lopsided Content analysis 
leads to a better formulation of instructional ob¬ 
jectives, determination of best leachmg strategies 
and to sequence learning activities (Penney, 1982) 
Task analysis delineates the conditions both inter¬ 
nal and external to the students which would be 
necessar> to bring about the learning of diff¬ 
erent types of capabilities so that appropriate 
learning strategy and terminal behaviour can be 
predetermined (Gagne, 1975) Evaluation, con¬ 
ceived in the above framework, shall become an 
inherent part of the whole learning system It shall 


remain lopsided with either loo less or too much 
evaluation for optimizing instructional outcomes 

5 Evaluation procedures for distance learning svslems 
must be revalidated for these sysk ms especially when 
incorporating innovations and modern technology 
Most of the assessment lechmques were developed 
by educators for use in the traditional educational 
settings Distance cducdlors simplv borrowed 
these techniques and transplanted these in their 
systems assuming that the c would equally be 
valid there To illustrate in the absence of multi- 
media support, achievement tests of essay type 
may not be the proper assessment techniques in 
distance education and yet these are the only 
tests employed in distance education pro¬ 
gramme especially in the developing countries 
today At the same time, with the advent of 
computers and two way communication systems, 
who knows we might yet find such tests ideal for 
some situations in distance learning especially when 
students can write directly on the T V screen and 
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can even get their verbal responses recorded under 
the watchful "eye” of a video camera Similarly, 
objective tests can be computer controlled and eval¬ 
uated and concepts like question banking and 
answer banking can prove helpful to distance 
educators to devise better evaluation methods. 
Distance educators shall have to incorporate inn¬ 
ovative strategies to lend "teeth” to their evaluation 
procedures for maximum effectiveness. In this 
context, the importance and need of the training of 
distance educators to master evaluation skills 
cannot be under-estimated. 

Role of Research 

In the task of delineating sound and functional 

conceptual framework forevaluation in distance lear¬ 
ning situations, the following issues need serious consi¬ 
deration at the hand of theorists and researchers * 

1 Place of self-evaluation in the evaluation machi¬ 
nery and the weightage given to self-evaluation 
vis-a-vis external evaluation. 

2 Effective use of evaluation in reducing dropout 
rates and increasing success 

3 Design of adequate, reliable and valid assessment 
techniques for measuring changes in disposition, 
altitudes, values, satisfaction and .self-enhancement 
on the one hand and higher order abilities like 
creativity problem solving, resourcefulness etc. 
on the oilier hand 

4 Ensuring comparability of standards in academic 
programmes uiilizmg distance learning techniques, 
engendering confidence in the evaluation of an 
instiluuon issues related to accreditation on local, 
national and international planes. 

5. Use of multimedia m devising objective, reliable 
and valid assessment techniques 

6 Establishing relative efficiency of different eval¬ 
uative techniques and devices for different target 
groups, different instructional programmes and 
different situations to highlight intra-individual 
and lnter-mdividual differences 

Morgan, Taylor and Gibbs (1982) rightly described 
assessment as the most powerful influence on student’s 
experiences of learning in distance education How¬ 
ever much remains to be done to make his assessment 


theoretically sound, objective, reliable, valid, flexi¬ 
ble, multi-dimensional and useful The sooner distance 
educators relize this, the belter it would be for the 
future growth, development, success and utility of dist¬ 
ance education 
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GUJARAT AYURVED UNIVERSITY 

JAMNAGAR 

The only University in the Country for exclusive Ayurved Education 
and Research. It 

(i) Provides instructions, teaching and training in the field of Ayurvedic 
System of Medicine. 

(ii) Conducts research. 

(iii) Promotes, encourages and disseminates the knowledge of Ayurnd 
in its original concept. 

It runs courses, viz. 

(i) ‘AYURVEDACHARYA’ (B.A.M.S.) a degree course. 

(ii) ‘DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 5 (M.D. Ayurved) a post graduate 
degree course. 

(iii) ‘AYURV1DYAVARIDHT (Ph.D.) a research degree course after 
post graduation. 

(iv) Introductory Course in Ayurved for graduates of modern medicine 
and allied sciences. 

It has all facilities viz Hostels, Hopital, Laboratories, Libraries and 
Competent Staff. 
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Evaluation Methodology in Distance Education System 
—A Practical Approach 

N L. Mishra* 


The distance learning programme aims at educating 
those who for one reason or the other are not able 
to join a college or university There is a very large 
number of employed adults who want to acquire 
knowledge and earn a degree Such persons, however, 
find themselves m a position of helplessness as they 
• cannot afford any sort of disruption in their employ¬ 
ment The number of such persons too is unlimited 
vho otherwise are very keen to go for higher education 
but they don’t fit in with the normal admission criteria 
of our universities, with the result their aspirations 
remain unfulfilled. The distance education system m 
fact, caters to the need of such classes of society 
Thus, n compliments the formal educational system 
On the basis of world-vudc experience of ■v 6 decades 
it has now been 1 ecognised as a practicable economical 
and effective alternate channel to the conventional 
system of education Remarkable developments in the 
mass-media such as radio television VCR and 
other audio-visual communication techniques have 
added to the effectiveness of the system Television 
radio and video cassettes may constitute a considerable 
percentage of course component With such technical 
developments now it is possible to impart education 
to all those who are sitting at distant places 

Our universities so far have been mainly concerned 
with two important functions \iz teaching and re¬ 
search There is now a growinc realisation, as UGC 
has also mentioned in its guidelines for continuing 
education, that our universities though concerned 
with higher learning have an obligation to get closely 
involved in the development of the community through 
extension programme—' the country which has acccp 
ted democracy, socialism and secularism as its national 
goals to achieve development, cannot afford to restrict 
knowledge only to a privileged few Plan to improve 
the standard of living of all and to narrow inequali¬ 
ties, have to look towards a system of education which 
will achieve the maximum spread of knowledge and 
skills to the less-privileged and under-privileged sec¬ 
tions of the society Viewed in this perspective it is 
imperative that the universities and colleges become 
sensitive to the learning needs of the society and res- 
-^^fid to the same through relevant learning programmes 


* Officer on Special Duty, 
University of Rajasthan , Jaipur 


and tools The relcvinee of continuing and extension 
education, which is the Ihird essential function of 
universities in addition to teaching and research 
should be conceived in a more comprehensive manner” 
in this Rgard it is desirable that various types of 
informal education such as adult education, continuing 
education communily education, extension education 
and education through correspondence etc, are put 
together and planned under a single umbrella This 
may help in evolving systems and methodology as 
per specific needs ol a particular region or community. 

Factors in Designing Evaluation Methodology 

The underlying spirit behind the system of evalu¬ 
ation k ju>l to know the actual standard of the exam¬ 
inee However while deciding the evaluation meth¬ 
odology , nd procedural devils various factors should 
be kept in view Analysis of these factors may help in 
having * pragmatic approach to the issue This is more 
significant in relation to distance learning system which 
i> itself m the process of evaluation and is yet to 
take a definite sh»pc Establishment of Indira Gandhi 
National Open University New Delhi is a forward 
step towards achievement of the goal of a well establi¬ 
shed svsten of distance education »nd the present an¬ 
alysis Is nrujnlv IP *he context of this University The 
lauors wfveh may have impact on designing the eval¬ 
uation methodology are as follows 

(i) There is no formal and regular classroom teaching 
m the distance learning stem The students learn 
at home in their own way whenever they get tune 
and it is convenient to them Chances of face 
to face interaction between the teacher and the 

taught are vm limited in this system It is some¬ 
times a. ranged through contact ptogrammes but 
the duration of such programmes is generally very 
limited saya fortnight or so The students try to 
learn through recommended textbooks, subject 
booklets, written lessons radio and television 
broadcasts and other audio-visual material On 
Indian scene, it is the written lessons which provide 

the major part of source material More than 
90 „ course component is covered by such lessons. 

(..) Number of Students man open university system 
may be unlimited The Open University in U K, 
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with its headquarters at Milton Keynes, teaches 
more than 1,00,000 students every year. Having 
its jurisdiction over whole of the country, 
the Indira Gandhi National Open University 
too should expect its enrolment in lacs. While 
talking about evaluation methodology this 
important factor should be kept in view as regu- 
larisation of academic calendar is directly related 
with a timely commencement of examinations 
and declaration of results. 

(iii) Having its jurisdiction over whole of the coun¬ 
try an open university while deciding examina¬ 
tion system cannot overlook the factor of physi¬ 
cal distance. This factor becomes more signifi¬ 
cant in case of National Open University, New 
Delhi which has to take the vast geographical 
area of 31,66,829 sq. kms. into consideration. 
Needless to mention evaluation scripts will have 
to be collected from the examination centres, 
scattered all over the country. 

(iv) Infrastructure developed for the purpose of 
teaching and general administration has a direct 
bearing on the arrangements made for examina¬ 
tion. This is also true in case of formal education 
system where the colleges and schools are kept as 
examination centres and the same machinery 
is used practically for all \ urposes. From the 
angle of administrate arrangements, monit¬ 
oring and review it is noteworthy that our nati¬ 
onal open university may have three tier admi¬ 
nistrative set up as is illustrated below: 

National Open University 


Regional Office Regional Office Regional Office 


Study Centre Study Centre Study Centre Study Centre 

It is expected that the regional offices would be 
set up at the State capitals. The Study Centres 
may be established at district or sub-division 
head-quarters keeping in view the various fac¬ 
tors such as number of students, physical dist¬ 
ances, availability of transport facUlty and suitable 
teaching institutions etc. In big cities there may 
be more than one Study centre, 


(v) Linguistic difference is the major factor which 

should be kept in view. In different parts of the 
country different languages are in use as medium 
of instruction upto secondary level. English 
and/or Hindi are used as link languages. How¬ 
ever, there aTe areas where neither English nor i 
Hindi is understood well, ; 

(vi) The open teaming system has tremendous flexi¬ 
bility with regard to the admissions and choice 
of courses and optional papers. The entry regu¬ 
lations may be liberal and flexible so as to enable 
different sections of the community like emplo¬ 
yed adults, housewives, dropouts and left over 
youth and other disadvantaged group to avail* 
of the facilities offered. Thus a heterogeneous 
mass of pupils—old, young, persons from cities, 
rural areas, developed plain areas and under¬ 
developed tribal areas may get enrolled. No' 
formal qualification or certificate is required 
at entry point. There may be an entrance lest, 
just to ensure that the applicant has the 
capacity to understand and follow the courses. 
Hawng persons from different cultural back¬ 
ground it is desirable to evolve such an eval¬ 
uation methodology in which only the knowledge 
gained by the students may be the primary thing 
for judgement,- no other factor may affect the 
assessment. 

Aspects of Evaluation 

In the context of education system the term eval¬ 
uation means to assess or to determine the value or 
standard of knowledge of the examinee at a particular 
time i.e. the time when he appears at the examination. 
Thus the evaluation has two ingredients—student and 
examiner. The examining body, a university or a board, 
plays the role of co-ordination in between the two. The 
examiner may try to assess the mental standard of 
the examinee in more than one ways. He may ask 
him to speak on a given topic, may discuss with him, 
may watch his action if assignment is that of a prtiac- 
cal nature or may ask him/her to write the answer of 
questions given in question paper. In this regard, three 
points are worth considering:— 

(a) What are the aspects of assessment? What do 
we want to assess? We want to assess know¬ 
ledge, understanding, application, expression or 
writing power, Needless to mention, the form’ 
of enquiry would be determined by this, 

(b) The form of enquiry or the type of questions 
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aiming to get spontaneous answers from the 
examinees. 

(c) The ratio between various aspects of assessment 
It generally depends upon the purpose of ass¬ 
essment. May-be that reasoning is the main 
objective of assessment in one examination 
while the knowledge or expression in the others. 
Naturally the main aspect will form the major 
part of enquiry (examination) 

valuation Scheme 

Keeping in view all this and the factors analysed 
i the foregoing paragraphs the following scheme of 
ssessment may be suggested for the distance education 
ystem. 

For subjects having practicals 

(i) 25% marks for tuior marked assignments 

(u) 25% marks for testing the capacity of practical 
application. The examination may be arranged 
at the local college (study centre) level in the 
form of practicals, viva-voce, group discussions 
interviews etc, 

(iu) 50% marks for iheory paper 1 which may be held 
at the end of the course These may be computer 
mirked assignments 

l. For subjects involving no application (practicals) 

(i) 25% marks for tutor marked assignments. 

(u) 75% marks Tor theory papers which may be held 
at the end of the course These may be computer 
marked assignments 

Concept of Tutor Marked Assignment 

Such assignments are more significant in a system 
ike that of distance learning programme where there 
s tremendous flexibility with regard to admissions or 
jffering the courses. As to seek admission to an Open 
University it is not necessary to have some formal quali- 
ications, substantiated by a proof in the form of certi- 
;ate or degree, there is no scale to judge whether the 
Ai4^t is able to express well whatever he knows At 
he same time it is essential to make efforts to promote 
his skill. Tutor marked assignments may play a vital 
-oie In this regard. However, unless it is ensured that the 
.tudents take up the practice of such assignments very 


sineeiely and submit the same regularly in time, the 
purpose will not be served To make the practice of 
tutor marked assignments a regular feature it is desi¬ 
rable to introduce some element of compulsion, moti¬ 
vation and self-interest. This can be very well done 
by alloting some percentage of marks to these assign¬ 
ments, as suggested in the foregoing paragraphs. A 
fixed number of assignments may be selected out of the 
total number of assignments given to the student. It 
may be the discretion of the tutor as to which assign¬ 
ments he selects for marking The number may, how¬ 
ever, be fixed. Suppose a student is expected to submit 
ID assignments for a course, 6 of them may be selected 
for marking, The selection of assignments and marking 
there of would not be a one time feature, it should be 
done at regular intervals throughout the year The stu¬ 
dent should not know- as to which assignments are going 
to be selected for marking Thus he will perpare all 
the assignments sincerely In the Open University at 
Milton Keynes (London), a student is expected 
to submit eight tutor marked assignments m a year 
and the university policy is to pick up any 75% 
of these assignments for assessment and marking 

The assignments, in fact, should be designed with 
specific purposes such as to promote the skill of express 
sion summarisation, communication andpointto point 
writing of relevant matter only These may be design¬ 
ed in such a wav that it may compel the student to 
apply his mind and pul in lot of labour. Thus long ans¬ 
wer-questions, essays precis, summaries, comments 
etc may constitute a major part oi such assignments. 
Needless to mention, these assignments would be pre- 
pared on the basis of literature provided by the Uni¬ 
versity in form of booklets, lessons and books recom¬ 
mended for further reading The source material may 
also be indicated on assignment-sheet itself This will 
inspire the student at le^M to go through the right type 
of reading material 

While talking dhout tutor marked assignments, one 
may think of internal assessment However, there is a 
marked difference between the two and that is in regard 
to physical distance between the examinee and examiner. 
In internal assessment system the teacher who teaches 
the students m classroom is supposed to assess the 
scripts. Thus there are very many chances of subjecti¬ 
vity for one reason or the other We should frankly 
admit that our social conditions and moral standards 
do not provide ideal conditions for internal assessment 
system This system was tried in many Indian univer¬ 
sities but was given up afier a year or two It had been 
a general complaint that the student who secured 36% 
at higher secondary level could gel 70% or 75% marks 
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in the university examinations. This is inherent appre¬ 
hension in the internal assessment system. This cannot 
be the case with tutor marked assignments in distance 
teaching system, as the e\aminer and examinee don’t 
know each other. 

Question Paper Setting 

While setting question papers for annual examina¬ 
tion, it is desirable to keep the following guidelines in 
view: 

(i) The questions should be set covering the whole 
syllabus. For this purpose the course contents 
may be devided into various units. 

(ii) The questions should be such that these cannot 
be answered without a thorough reading and 
dee knowledge of the subject. 

(iii) The questions should, as far as possible, be of 
objective type so thai uniformity of assessment 
may be maintained with the help of a marking- 
key, prepared for the purpose. If need be the 
scripts may be examined by computer also. 
This is very much relevant in an open univer¬ 
sity system where the number of students may 
be in lacs, the examination centres be scatter¬ 
ed all over the country, the examiner* may be, 
selected from different universities and the 
students may have different linguistic back¬ 
grounds. If the questions are to be answered by a 
long narration it may take longer duration in 
assessment in addition to the language difficul¬ 
ties faced even at the end of examiners. 

(iv) There may be one-word answer, multiple-choice, 
filling in by suitable answer and pair-making 
type questions. The question paper and blank 
answer-sheet may be one and the same. Such 
scripts may easily, quickly and correctly be 
assessed by both the examiner as well as the 
computer. From the view point of timely dec¬ 
laration of result and regularisation of acade¬ 
mic calendar it is ‘desirable that the iob is done 
by computer. 

(v) The question papers should be set in two lan¬ 
guages i.e. English and Hindi. 


(vi) The number of objective type questions to be 
answered in a given time should be enough so 
that the examinee may not afford to divert his 
attention even for a while. 

* 

(vii) If the scripts are to be assessed manually, short 
notes, comments and one line answer type ques¬ 
tions may also be asked. 

In fact, the setting of question papers is very impor¬ 
tant part of the examinalion. Type of questions directly 
affect the time consumed in assessment and also the 
quality of assessment. It has been observed that the 
variation in awards (for the same answer-book if assess¬ 
ed by more than one examiner) is much more in essay 
type questions as compared to objective type or short 
answer type questions. Thus to minimise the chances ol 
subjectivity, to improve the quality of assessment and to 
reduce the duration in the process, it is desirable to lay 
emphasis on the objective type questions. The question 
paper setting, in fact, isanartandan efficient paper setter 
can easily judge the standard of actual mental calibre 
of the examinee through answers very easily. 

Concept of Blueprint 

Advance planning should be done in regard to 
setting of question papers. Looking into nature of sub¬ 
ject. blueprints should be prepared for each paper. This 
job could be done at university level by the subject 
experts. Once the blue-print is prepared for a paper it 
can be used for more than one year or even more un¬ 
less there is a marked change in course content, Such- 
blucprims may be given to paper setters. A bluepprint 
is a sort of outline which provides guidance to the 
paper setter. With that guidance he may set ques¬ 
tions to assess the capacity of examinee in the specific 
areas. Such areas may be the knowledge, understand¬ 
ing, skill or practical application etc. For example, in 
the paper of language or mathematics, objective type 
questions may be set to test the capacity of practical 
application. In the area of skill it may be tested whether 
the knowledge and understanding of a partiular subject 
has added to the skill of the examinee in that parti¬ 
cular field. 
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Subject 


A taODEt BLUEPRINT 
Paper. 


Year ... 


Course content 
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(O =* One word answer, M = Multiple choice, F = Fill in the blanks, T — True-false). 


For each sub-unit of the course content percentage 
and the number of questions to be asked m the areas 
of knowledge, understanding, application and skill may 
be prescribed In the same way, the number for each 
type of objective questions may be mentioned m re¬ 
gard to each area After completing all the units, the 
totals for each of the four areas and each of the four 
types of questions should be calculated If the totals 
tally the blueprint may be taken as completed For 
example, the nature of course content in a paper is 
such that it requires 50% questions on knowledge, 35 % 
on understanding and 15 % questions on apphcation 
Time given for the examinee is 2 hours and within this 


duration he has to attempt 200 questions. The number 
of questions to be asked in each area would be as 
under. 


Knowledge 

100 

Understanding 

70 

Application 

30 

Skill 

0 

Total 

ZOO 

The number for each type of questions will also 

depend upon the nature of course content 
ample, it may be as under. 

In this exa- 


Area Total No of One word Multiple Fill in blanks True false Total 

questions to answer choice 

be asked 


Knowledge 

100 

15 

35 

30 

20 

100 

Understanding 

70 

10 

25 

20 

15 

70 

Application 

30 

5 

15 

5 

5 

30 

Skill 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Total 200 200 
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Practical Examinations 

There are certain subjects m which practical exer¬ 
cises are required to develop the capacity of practi¬ 
cal application Jt is essential in the field of natural 
sciences. In humanities and fine arts also there are some 
disciplines where such exercises are desirable. In dis¬ 
tance education system where there is no formal teach¬ 
ing, these exercises are arranged in the local colleges in 
the evening, on Sundays or during the holidays. The 
Coordinator generally makes such arrangements with 
the institutions situated at the headquarters of Study 
Centres Local lecturers are engaged for the purpose. 
Thus it is a sort of camp coaching where all the practi¬ 
cal exercises arc got completed within a gi\en time As 
far as examination for these practical exercises is con¬ 
cerned it is desirable that: 

(i) the examiner should be called from outside. He 
may be from any college situated withm the 
region This examiner may be called as exter¬ 
nal examiner, 

(u) the local person who actually guides the stu¬ 
dents during the coaching camps may also be 
associated in capacity of internal examiner, 

(ui) the award sheets of these practical examina¬ 
tions may be collected at regional office from 
where the lot may directly be despatched to 
the computer firm for tabulation, 

(iv) the external examiner, in consultation with 
internal examiner, may set the exercises there 
on the spot However a general frame for 
the various exercises such as experiments 
vwa-voce, group discussion and record etc . 
may be prescribed so that the examiner may 
fit in his queries within that frame This is 
desirable from the view point of uniformity in 
assessment as well as tabulation of marks, and 

(v) Practical examination should be held prior to 
the theory papers It will help in early decla¬ 
ration of results. 

ORGANISATIONAL ASPECTS 

Examiners 

As the students enrolled in open university system 
are scattered all over the country and their number 
may be in lacs, the panel of examiners should be pre¬ 
pared on national level Applications may be invited 


through open advertisement. The panel of examiners 
may be further rearranged subject and region-wise. 
The names may be ticked as per requirement. For practi¬ 
cal examinations the selection may be made on regio¬ 
nal basis 

Examination Centres 

Like other activities, for examination management 
also the open university system may be three tier set¬ 
up i.e Central, Regional and the Study Centre level. 
The examination centres may be decided by the regio¬ 
nal office. While finalising the examination centres the 
following points should be kept in mind: 

(a) The place is well connected by rail or road 
transport. 

(b) No student is required to travel a distance of 
more than 30 Km to reach the examination 
centre 

(c) li should preferably be a Government or semi- 
government institution 

Id) Each centre may be given a code number Such 
numbers should be known to the concerned 
persons only. 

(e) The Principal and Vice-Principal of the col¬ 
lege (where centre has been made) may be ap¬ 
pointed as Centre Superintendent and Addi¬ 
tional Centre Superintendent respectively 

(f) There may be certain guidelines and norms 
for invigilators Only persons fulfilling thse 
norms may be appointed as invigilators by the 
Centre Superintendent in consultation with the 
regional office 

(g) Examination and subject-wise numerical re¬ 
turns should be prepared for each centre well 
in advance so that the answer books and ques¬ 
tion papers are sent accordingly 

Assessment 

Initially all the answer books may be collected at 
the regional office, further steps will depend upon the 
mode of assessment If assessment is to be done by 
computer, answer-books from all regional centres may 
be despatched to the university/computer centre On the 
other hand, if the scripts are to be got assessed by the 
examiners, these may be sent to the examiners directly 
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from the regional office collection centre. Examiner- 
wise allotment of answer books may be done at Uni¬ 
versity level and accordingly subject-wise lists of exa¬ 
miners may be sent to regional office in the following 
format *. 

Examiner-wise Allotment of Answer Books 

For the Examination (Year) 

Name of Exam/Class Name of Subject/Paper 


1 2 3 4 s 6 

S Name of Address Code No ol Total No Roll No 

No Exam ner Centre(s) oF answer from 

allotted books io 
allotted 


As a third alternative if the scripts are io be assess¬ 
ed by examiners centrally at a fixed place it should 
be organised at the regional level For central evalua¬ 
tion which is generally arranged from the uew point 
of early declaration of results an advance planning is 
desirable It should be ensured that roll numbers of a 
particular region arc allotted to the examiners from 
the colleges situated in the proximity of the regional 
office so that the expenditure on TA and D A may 
h' minimum From central evaluation centre awards 
cm be sent to computer lirm directly 

Result 

For tabulation and working out of results three 
t\ pes of marks would be fed to the compuLcr i e marks 
of tutor marked assignments, practical examinations 
and theory papers The first two sets of marks may be 
fed in advance For the marks of previous examination 
say in case of II Year or HI Year, there should be no 
problem as the computer itself would do the job of 
reconciliation We can't expect things like supplemen¬ 
tary examinations or revaluation in the distance edu¬ 
cation system RW (result withheld) cases too should 
be totally absent in this system as all the requirements 
and information are completed at the tune of regis¬ 
tration. Moreover, requirements t/ke migration certi¬ 
ficate, domicile certificate, mark-sheet/degree of quali¬ 


fying examinations and proof for age which cause with¬ 
holding of results in the formal system, do not have 
any relevance in the open learning system Thus the 
situations like updation of results can hardly be there. 
All this may help in early processing and declaration 
of results 

Percentage for passing an examination and that for 
awarding divisions may be kept at par with other uni¬ 
versities so that the students having a degree from the 
open university may feel that he is in the mainstream 
of higher education and m no way inferior who pass 
out through conventional system. The result should 
be communicated to the candidate concerned under 
registered post along with the marks-sheet In the same 
letter it may be asked whether he is interested in fur¬ 
ther courses If he is willing he may be advised to send 
the requisite fee within the prescribed time No other 
formality be required to be observed for the purpose of 
admission to the higher standard or appearance at next 
examination 

Monitoring and Review 

‘Man' is the kev factor behind ah the systems Un¬ 
less the persons involved in the system work sincerely, 
honestly and with utmost dedication no system can 
reach the stage of perfection This is specifically true in 
case of examination management where each step is a 
lime bound programme In a system like that of dis¬ 
tance education the necessity of monitoring becomes 
manifold With a very vast jurisdiction, huge num¬ 
ber of students flexibility in admission and offering 
of courses no open universiiv can do successfully un¬ 
less it has a well developed system of close monitoring. 
Out of the three tiers, i e University, Regional Office 
and Study Centre, the middle link i e the regional office 
has a vital role to play It is the regional office, in fact, 
which regulates the w'hole scheme Right from arrange¬ 
ments for the study centre to declaiation of results 
this level has to activate The whole machinery Thug a 
very effective svstem of a monitoring is required at this 
level At university level there should be a separate 
monitoring cell, always busy with preparation of time 
schedules collection of information on prescribed 
proformas, analysing the progress , identification of 
weaker areas and suggesting remedial steps E 
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FINANCING DISTANCE EDUCATION 

J.L. Azad* 


A glance at the Indian educational scene, as it has 
developed in the post-independence period, evokes 
mixed feelings of elation and despondency We have 
spectacular achievements, particularly in quantitative 
dimensions, to our credit We have also to reckon with 
dismal failures in certain vital areas Although student 
enrolment increased from about 3 crores in 1951 to 
about 12 crores in 1984-85, the fulfilment of the Con¬ 
stitutional Directive of providing freeand uni\crsal ele¬ 
mentary education is still a distant dream The drop 
out rates at the primary and middle stages of education 
persist at the frightening figurts of 60 and 75 per cent 
respectively Tn spite of the increase in literacy rates 
from about 17 percent in 1951 to 36per cent in 1981, 
the number of illiterates has increased more than four 
times from 6 crores in 1951 25 crores in 1981 If 

tins trend remains unchecked India will have the duhi 
ous distinction of having iIil largest illiterate popu¬ 
lation in the world by the turn of the century 

At the secondary and higher education stages in 
spite of phenomenal exptnsion of educational facili¬ 
ties, only about 22 percent of the age group at ihc 
secondary stage and a little than 5 per cent at the 
"^university stage are enrolled in educational institutions 
‘ The prop >rtion is even more adverse m sonic regions 
particularly for women, scheduled castes and inhcs 
Rural areas have been touched oniv m ircinally by higher 
education of quality (Challenge ol Lducation 1985 
p 47) The minuscule population that has appropriated 
to itself the bulk of available educational facilities at 
the higher education stage is not always of the requi 
site intellectual calibre 

The annual expenditure on education has increased 
from Rs 114 crores m 1951 to about Rs 7 500 crores in 
1984 85—quite a formidable investment by a country like 
India where almost hall of the population lives in ah 
ject poverty More than half of t he educational ex pendj 
ture is, however, spent on urban areas, although they 
account for only one fourth of the total population 
Further, most of the educational institutions particu¬ 
larly at the lower levels in rural areas do not have even 
the modicum of physical infrastructure 

Need for Distance Education 

In order to bring about some semblance of social 
^justice, it is imperative that this skewed distribution 

*Hony Project Directoi , Zakir Hussain Centre JNJJ, 
New Delhi 


of educational facilities should be altered in favour of 
the traditionally deprived sections of the population. 
This can be done by utilising modern communication 
technologies, which “have the potential to by pass sev¬ 
eral stages and sequences in the process of development 
encountered in earlier decades In order to avoid struc¬ 
tural dualism, modem educational technology must 
reach out to the most distant areas and the most dep¬ 
rived sections of the beneficiaries simultaneously with 
the areas of comparative affluence and ready availabi¬ 
lity”. (National Policy on Education 22) Distance 
education is. the only remedy to achieve these 
objectives 

Characteristics of Distance Education 

What docs distance education mean *> Holmberg 
(1977) defines it as the various forms of study at all 
levels which are not under the continuous, imme¬ 
diate supervision of tutor* present with their stu¬ 
dents tn lecture rooms or on the same premises, but 
which, nevertheless, benehi from planning, guidance 
and tuition of a tutorial organisation Distance 
education includes all those teaching methods m 
which because of the physical separateness of learners 
and teachers the inter active as well as the pre active 
phase of reaching is conducted through print, mech¬ 
anical and electrical devices Elements of oral tuition 
and group work (contiguous teaching or face to face 
teaching) belong here as auxiliary components ” 

In its application, dislance education has come to 
acquire certain intrinsic characteristics that make it 
attractive also to people and society who do not need 
it as a second chance study opportunity These char¬ 
acteristics according to Holmberg (1977) are 

(a) The applicability of dislance education to large 
groups of students as a kind of mass communi¬ 
cation particularly attractive at times, when 
educational institutions are over-burdened 

(b) The possibility of improving the quality of ins¬ 
truction by assigning the best subject special¬ 
ists and educationists available to produce 
courses for large groups of students 

(c) The effectiveness of methods, proved by the 
students’ acquisition of knowledge and skills 
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(d) The economy of the large group approach and 
of the facts that the need for residential teaching 
is eliminated or diminished and that study can 
take place during leisure time 

(e) The possibilities of individualisation of the study 
pace and—to some extent—of study content 

(f) The students habit forming experience of work 
on his her own, which is fell to develop indep¬ 
endence and lead to greater autonomy than 
other types of study 

Progress in India 

Distance education was given a concrete shape 
in 1962 with the introduction of correspondence edu¬ 
cation as a pilot project in the University of Delhi in 
1962. By 1985, 29 universities have introduced corres¬ 
pondence education and it has been estimated that 
nearly 2 lakh students a^e getting instruction at 
various levels This comes to less than 6 per cent of the 
total enrolment at the higher education stage Further, 
there are vast variations in the enrolment in corres¬ 
pondence courses m different universities Almost 
half of the units are academically non-viable, having 
enrolment of less than 2,500 each 

In order to give a spurl to distance education, the 
Government of India has set up the Indira Gandhi 
National Open University A number of State Govern¬ 
ments are also in the process of setting up open univer¬ 
sities The pioneering effort in this direction was, 
however, made by the Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
which set up an open university m August, 1982 

Tt would thus appear that distance education has yet 
to take strong roots in the academic soil of India One 
can onl> hope that the position will materially change 
for the better with the emergence of the National Open 
University 

Financing Distance Education 

Before analysing the comparative cost—effectiveness 
of the distance education and the conventional educa¬ 
tion systems it would be pertinent to mention some of 
the factors that circumscribe the validity of such com¬ 
parisons. These are 

(a) Distance education as it exists today, is predo¬ 
minantly complementary to the conventional 
system, utilising the latter's academic and phy¬ 
sical facilities It would cost more, if it were 
to exist as a separate entity 
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(b) The quality of instruction is also a factor to be 
reckoned with In distance education, it is li¬ 
kely that the quality of the output would be 
uneven. This is more so because the students 
have to study, most of the time, on their own 
Unless the quality of the output can be matched, 
it would be difficult to compare, with any degree 
of authenticity, the cost effectiveness of the 
two systems 

(c) The number of courses offered under the two 
systems also affect their costing patterns. To 
quote Kaye and Tumble, (1981-pp 222-23) 

“The conclusion needs to be qualified before it 
can be applied generally While distance learn¬ 
ing system catering for high student numbers 
are cost efficient, their cost advantage is reaped 
at the expense of limiting the number of courses 
on offer What evidence we have suggests that 
m high technology systems, the investment of 
resources in learning materials (where these 
are designed only for leaching at a distance) 
and the cost of establishing production and 
transmission systems can only be justified on 
grounds of cost efficiency, if there are sufficient 
students to bring average cost down At 
the higher educational level, where student 
numbers tended to be smaller the results of 
such studies for the development of academic 
programmes would seem to be the following 

(i) the restriction to distance - learning systems 1 
academic programme to areas where there 
is known to be significant level of demand 
(e g teacher training) 

(u) the development of courses in a wider num¬ 
ber of subject areas, but with a severely res¬ 
tricted course choice m each discipline, thus 
forgoing the possibility of turning out 
graduates with a single honours degree 

(m) a conscious decision to ignore compar¬ 
ative unit costs and to embark upon a pro¬ 
gramme for social or political reasons, or 
because it is the only way of fulfilling spe¬ 
cific goals and needs (e g. to reach previ¬ 
ously deprived target population) irres¬ 
pective of the cost ” 

Review of Studies 

Subject to these limitations, we shall compare the 
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oost-eftectivoneas of tbe programmes of distance edu¬ 
cation as also education under the conventional modes 
of teaching: 

Perraton (1981), discussing the educational uses of 
mass media studied the cost of the multi-media courses 
using radio in" a few countries of Africa. His findings 
are given in the table below : 


recurring cost per equivalent undergraduate For the two 
types of universities. He took the total recurring costs 
divided it by the number of equivalent undergraduates. 
One of the problems in estimating comparable costs 
was that the conventional universities have to bear in¬ 
creased costs on teaching postgraduates For this pur¬ 
pose, he applied the weightages to postgraduate costs 
indicated by the British University Grant*- Committee. 


Cost of Multi-Media Courses Using Radio 


Project & 
country 

Date 

Cost per enrol¬ 
ment in constant 
US $ 1978 

Educd tronal 
level 

Enrolment 
at the time 
of Report 

Comparison with cost 
o\ alternatives 

Malawi 

Correspondence 

J978 

160 

Secondary 

2880 

Cost per enrolment 

College 

South Korea 

Air Correspondence 

1977 

64 

Secondary 

20000 

lower than school. 

Cost per graduate 
higher than day school 
but lower than boarding 
school. 

Cost per enrolment 
and per graduate 

High School 

Kenya 

1977 

322 

Secondary 

790 

lowei. 

Cost higher than 

Dominican 

Republic Radio 

1975 

5 

Primary/ 

basic 

20000 

alternttn e 

Cost of enrolment 
and per graduate lower 

Santa Maria 



adults 


than the alternative 


A number of studies have also been made to compare 
the cost of educating students through the conventional 
and the open universities Perry (1976-1) came to the con¬ 
clusion that “however, one tries to make a comparison 
of the cosL of educating a student in a conventional uni¬ 
versity and whatever basis one uses for making those 
comparisons, one is forced to the conclusion that edu¬ 
cation through open university is relatively very cheap.” 
According to a crude estimate reported by Perry, the 
cost students in the U.K, Open University m 1973 was 
£ 2749 (which can be an over-estimate) against a figure 
of £ 5250 per student in the comparable faculties of 
the conventional universities 

In another study, Wagner, Laidlow and Layard, 
in their paper on the U K Open University assumed a 
consistency m the quality of graduates produced by the 
U.K. Open University and conventional U.K. univer¬ 
sities and on the basis of data available concluded that 
the Open University was cost efficient relative to con¬ 
ventional U.K.. universities. 

In another study, Wagner (1973) calculated the average 


The following table sums up the comparative cost 
estimates for the open and the conventional universi¬ 
ties. The figures for the Open University are for 1973 
at 1971 prices and for the conventional universities for 
1968-69 at 1971 prices 

Average Recurrent Costs 


Recurrent costs Open Uni- Conventional 

versities Universities 


Equivalent undergra- 10,162,000 284,784 000 

duates 

Average Recurrent £36 500 £302,920 

Cost 

Per equivalent under¬ 
graduates £278 £940 


Capital Costs: £300 for open universities 

£1200 for conventional universities 
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In a similar study of costs at Costa Rican Universidad 
Estatal aDistancia, Rumble (1981-398) showed that the 
average cost per year of US $ 795 (at 1980 price and 
exchange levels), compared very favourably with those 
found jn two of the conventional campus based univer¬ 
sities, where they were S 1-301 (Universidad de Costa 
Rica) and $ 2,033 (Universidad National). 

Muta (1985-286) reponed that the ‘direct current 
expenditure (per student) of the University of Japan 
is 1/4, 1/3 and 2 f 3oTthat of national universities, public 
universities and day programme of prnate universities’ 
.Otsuka (1984) reported that the direct curr¬ 
ent expenditure at the Radio and Television Univer¬ 
sities in the Peoples’ Republic of China is two thirds 
that of full time students and one ihird of part time stu¬ 
dents. 

It may also be mentioned that comparatively speak¬ 
ing, the distance learning programmes are not only 
more cost-effective than the traditional Leaching 
programmes, but they have shown a lendency to come 
down in the times to come. For example, accord mg 
to Bates (1984-1) 

“AC-60 audio Cassette. containing one hour 
of material, edn be delivered to an open univer¬ 
sity studem for less than 50 pence Similarly. 
a 25 minute television programme can be deli¬ 
vered on video-cassette for 75 pence per student— 
or for just over t 2 for an hour's material- -if 
the student returns the cassettes for re-use at 
the end of the course 16 K microcomputers are 
now retailing for less than £ 100, and a 48 K 
microcomputer at £ 125 A video disc player 
retails for under £ 400 and a video cassette 
player can be rented in Britain for less than 
£ 12 a month. AIL these prices will move Lower 
relative to inflation—rather than higher m fu¬ 
ture. In comparison, print costs are rising fas¬ 
ter than inflation and open university broad¬ 
cast television productions weie averaging 
over £ 35000 a programme in 1983”. 

Opportunity Costs 

The studies of the comparative costs of the various 
modes of distance education and conventional insti¬ 
tutions relate only to the public expenditures They 
do not take into account the opportunity costs i.e. the 
incomes forgone by the students undergoing education 
under a conventional system. According to an estimate 
made by Tunstall (1974-21-22), full time students at 
conventional universities cost the British economy 


around £ 206 million per annum. On the other hand, 
a student under the distance education system costs the 
economy very little in forgone output and is expected to 
make the same contribution to economic development 
as a student from the conventional universities. 

In the Indian situation, however, the concept of 
opportunity costs has to be applied with caution. Here, 
the ever increasing unemployment and under-employ¬ 
ment among the university educated persons, whether 
through the conventional or non-conventional systems, 
retards the growth of economy and, therefore, any 
calculation of income forgone would largely be an 
exercise in make-believe rather than an attempt at real¬ 
istic calculation. 

Implications for India 

The cost-effectiveness of the two systLms notwith¬ 
standing. distance education is destined to make a major 
contribution in expanding educational facilities in India. 
The socio-political, geographical and academic com¬ 
pulsions in this country nuke it imperative that the dis¬ 
tance education programmes should be expanded in a 
big way so that education can reach the masses of ihe 
people, who would normally have been deprived of 
education. This would necessitate a fresh look at the 
financial and management policies relating to distance 
education so that the system cannot only become 
cost-effective but also cost-efficient. We shall discuss 
below some of Lhe policies and strategies that should 
guide our future programmes of expansion of distance 
education 

The foremost consideration that should be kept in 
view is that any future expansion of distance education 
should be on the basis of a well thought out, integrated 
plan of devcloment on an all India basis. This plan 
should take note of the developments under the conven¬ 
tional as well as the non-conventional systems of edu¬ 
cation. The present policy of opening correspondence 
courses at various universities, regardless of the poten¬ 
tiality of the catchment area, should be abandoned. 
No university, which can have a minimum enrolment 
of 5,000 students under correspondence education 
after a specified gestation period should be allowed to 
have these courses. Further, it is no use universities 
in the contiguous areas offeringsimilarcourses of studies 
and in the process, wasting scarce academic and finan¬ 
cial resources. 

(i) In order to plan for distance education, it may 
be desirable to set up a Central Board of Distance Edu¬ 
cation so as to work out an integrated, long term plan 
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of development This Board should study the 
academic requirements of the various regions and 
advise the UGC on setting up distance education 
courses in the universities It should also over-view 
the progress of distance education and advise the 
universities in tackling the various problems per¬ 
taining to distance education 

( 11 ) We should be chary of introducing programmes, 
which cannot be continued with a fair degree of effi¬ 
ciency all the year round The radio, T V and other 
electronic devices necessitate proper training of the 
teachers/operators to keep them operational Fur¬ 
ther, they also require a constant supply of electricity 
and the easy availability of repair facilities and spare 
parts 

(in) Educational T V. (ETV) requires large invest¬ 
ment of time, energy and scarce resources It is, 
therefore, necessary that the investment should be made 
keeping m view the academic effectiveness of these 
programmes It may be wonh mentioning that a large 
number of ETV experiments in the United Slates have 
been evaluated in terms of student performance God¬ 
win Chu and Schramm (in Arnovo 1976-50-51) revi¬ 
ewed 207 published studies that compared television 
teaching with conventional teaching Of the 421 sep¬ 
arate comparisons made in these studies, 308 showed 
no sign)beam difference in examination score gains 
as a resuLt of the different treatments, 63 showed higher 
gams for those getting ET\ and 50 showed higher gams 
lor those getting traditional teaching From this, Chu 
and Schramm conclude 

‘ All ihe^e summaries show that in the great 
majority of comparative studies there is no 
significant difference between learning from 
conventional teaching and that where there is 
a significant difference, it is a bit more likely 
to be in favour of television than of conven¬ 
tional instruction” 

(iv) Although it has been established that distance 
education is less costly than the conventional system of 
education, the cost factor should not be the sole deter¬ 
minant for the introduction of distance education. If 
distance education has been considered as an alterna¬ 
tive to formal system, it should be able to stand 
on its own and not be a poor relation of the formal sys¬ 
tem Distance education has to till a void created by 
the ever-increasing demand for education and the in¬ 
capacity of the formal system to meet it In such a situ¬ 
ation, the fact of its being costly should not be the deci¬ 
sive element in its expansion. 


(v) Distance education should not be corsidered 
as a means of augmenting the financial resou-ces of the 
university institution It has been observed that, in 
quite a few universities, correspondence courses are con¬ 
sidered as the money-spinning devices Students are ad¬ 
mitted without due regard to the academic facilities that 
can be provided lo them The result is that ihere are 
inordinate delays in the preparation of academic mater¬ 
ials and the evaluation of response sheets from the stu¬ 
dents Further, the personal contact programme and the 
library facilities are almost non-existent It is no worder 
that such shabbily organised courses yield revenues dis¬ 
proportionate to the academic returns to the stu¬ 
dents 

(vi) The distance education programme should not 
be considered as a poor relation of the formal system, 
with the universities dumping the undesirable ele¬ 
ments of the academic staff on these courses Further, 
a sizeable proportion of the staff is on a part-time basis 
and such people cannot develop any organic relation¬ 
ship wuh their institutions In order to accord a parity 
of prestige to the non-formal system, the academic staff 
should be on a full-time basis and should be eligible 
for all the privileges available to the regulai university 
staff In order to attract and retain highly qualified 
staff, they may be given some special allowances All 
promotional avenues should also be open to them 

We may conclude the discussion by reasserting that 
distance education has a vast potential for growth m 
a country like India It is much more cost-effective than 
the traditional system Jt has also the capacity to demo¬ 
cratise the system of education, which has shown a tend¬ 
ency to be rigid, elitist and traditional To plan and im¬ 
plement distance education is, however, a challenging 
task It requires lot of insight, forethought and man¬ 
agerial skills We can only hope that our socio-politi¬ 
cal and academic system will meet this challenge more 
than half way □ 
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ECONOMICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Current Trends and New Priorities 

S. M. Israney*, 

K. K. Balachander** 


Even before Independence, ihe Indian leaders and 
people had realised that in the transformation of the 
Indian economy in particular, and the society in gene¬ 
ral, higher education would have to play a determining 
role With freedom fresh vistas were opened for deve¬ 
loping human potential and expertise which could be 
used in a progressive realisation of economic goal9 
and social objectives The Government of India, in 
coordination with the State Governments, was anxious 
to initiate immediate steps not only for a radical re¬ 
form of the entire higher educational system built 
during the British period, but also for large scale ex 
pantnon that would bring higher educational facilities 
within the reach of majority of youth who had long 
been denied this opportunity Since then the Govern¬ 
ment has vastly mcreased the proportion of resources 
devoted to tint sector of education 

1 

Current Ticnd* 

Continuous expansion of higher education has 
vud -angt Imancial implications It requires large 
financial resources of both kinds—fixed as well as 
working cipitils— in oidei lo accommodate the rising 
stud nt population and escalating costs Expenditure 
on higher education (provided in the regular mstitu 
Uon ) is bound to be high pa p ticularl\ in the context 
of diversthed courses professional and technical cour¬ 
ses especially are highlv expenditure oriented com¬ 
pared to general types The average expenditure of edu¬ 
cating an arts commerce student over a three year period 
will be around R 6000 7000 (out of which not even 2S 
per cent is met bv wav of student fee- a science slu 
dent too will be sharing the expenditure to the same 
extent though the expenditure is bound to be higher 
m his case) In the engineenng colleges in Mahara¬ 
shtra Ihe per student expenditure is worked out a* 
Rs 30 000 over the four-year period, and that on a 
student undergoing medical education at Rs l 1 
lakhs over the five year period (The actual fees paid 


* Reader w tin Economics of Education bmt 
Department of Etonomtn Unmrsity of Bombay 

** Secretary Technical Coordinator (ULP) and 
Hon Director ( 4dmn)CDC, Department of 
Economics, Umvcrsit\ oj Bombay 


by the student for this category of higher education 
is not proportionately higher) The subsidy a student 
gets at the postgraduate stage is also quite substantial 

Recent years have witnessed an escalation m ex¬ 
penditure for coUege/universilv education due to a rise 
in the salaries of teachers (consiituling about 60 per 
cent of the maintenance expenditure) and outlays on 
buildings hostels, laboratories library books and 
lounuLs equipment and other research and teaching 
tools Over the years howtver the proportion of ex¬ 
penditure borne directly by the students has declined 
steeplv The contributions fiom other private sources, 
such as b\ way of donations endowments, gifts and 
other charities foi higher education loo have constantly 
been on the decline largely owing to the inertia of 
the institutions in tapping this source the increasing 
expectation (qi dependence) on the txchequer of the 
Welfare State and or due to high inflation, heavy taxa¬ 
tion extension of public regulation, control and 
ownership of all forms of assets, and so on The private 
sources of finance lor hiuher education including fees 
have, in short ceased to make any appreciable contri¬ 
bution to higher educational development 

Wuh ihe decline in contribution of fees and drying 
up of private munificence and the fa*t rate of rise in 
annual expenditure of universities dnd colleges the 
major rcsponsibilitv o f financirg higher education has 
fallen on the public source of finance i e the Govern¬ 
ment The policy or expansion has alreadv meant the 
Public Fxohequer shannr the expendituie upto 75-80 
per cent the rest being met bv fees and other private 
sources The gap between the fees paid by students 
and the quantum of expenditure required to be incurr 
ed on them has been getting more pronounced from 
vear to \ear particularly on the side of science engi¬ 
neering medical and other tedirtcal course As Gore 
has rightly pointed out the more expensive the course 
of study one pursues the greater is the Government 
subsidy The tees chirged bv colLees universities are 
set much below any plausible estimate of what it costs 
to educate a student and there is utter lack of ratio¬ 
nale in the present arrangement Theie is no provision, 
under the present pattern of financing for occasional 
revision of the rates of fees if and when there are not¬ 
able changes in the overall price level* The same is the 
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case in respect of hostel and othet services of the higher 
educational institutions which are highly subsidised 
The mixed fee subsidisation system is gradually chang¬ 
ing into a near pure subsidy system, and the financial 
dependence on the Government is almost complete 

In recent vears, much of the debate as to the future 
of higher education has revolved around mainly the 
financial resources needed to match the increase in 
enrolment anil escalating expenditure There are already 
sure signx that Government funds for collegcshini- 
versitics would become more and more scarce tn the 
years ahead Probably the likely growth of expen 
diture in colleges universities had been underestimated 
bv the policy makers—it has grown much more rapidly 
than on other educational levels Also, measured in 
terms of per capita income it is relauvelv more expen¬ 
sive to roll out a graduate in the low income countries 
like India than in any of thL economically advanced 
countries 

lb short we have not bet.n sjcce^ful so far, nearly 
four decades after Independence to evolve a cohesive 
plan of action for the growth and financing of higher 
education The inability of the Government now to meet 
the growing needs of the institutions and the financial 
squeeze that looms ahead make inevitable a reappraisal 
of f he policy 

Expansion of higher educational institutions is not 
bad pur ss, it might generate economics of scale by way 
of a reduction in the average cost of pionsion of higher 
education in colleges, universities and other institutions 
However, these economies ol scale will be wiped out 
if there is over-expansion There is also an inverse re¬ 
lationship b etween over expansion and higher educa¬ 
tional efficiency Over expansion can be achieved only 
at the cost of watering down qualitv This has been 
witne^ed in the case of many higher educational msti 
tutions especially in urban centres where they are con 
ccntrdtcd The result is overstretched universities and 
college*, oversized classes and sub standard buildings 
and equipment which are aggravated on account of 
poverty of funds In the process, the human inputs of 
teach.rs required for the system has also been overlook¬ 
ed The increase in the university/college population 
has not only meant worsening of the teachei-pupil ratio 
but also aggravation of th: amenity gap The present 
policy of higher education has in short led to lower 
ing of standards mismatch between expansion and 
availability of money, men and materials, and the 
‘haves’ benefiting more than the ‘have nots’ from the 
system 


The Goal of Equality of Opportunity: After Thoughts 

The other side of the com is that after nearly four 
decades of experience with the attempt to promote the 
goal of equality of higher educational opportunity, 
serious doubts are being raised now about its actual 
implementation The so-called higher educational boom, 
instead of equalising opportunities has m lact legiti¬ 
mated or even aggravated, inequality over the years 
Most of the seats m the existing higher educational 
institutions have been appropriated by those belonging 
to middle and upper income strata of society leaving 
the va9t masses out of the ambit of benelit Nearly 80 
per cent of our university college entrants come from 
the top 30 per cent of the socitlv Those that really 
come from the ‘poor families will not be more than 
5 per cent of the total student population The utopian 
hope of democratisation through higher education 
has thus failed to happen although higher education 
remained the locus of the myth of equaluv This has 
got further exacerbated as the benelit of subsidy really 
has gone to students belonginc to the well oil section 
of society Everyone is entitled to the same amount ot 
the generous public subsidv regardless ol Its her capa 
city to pay For the majority of the students it has meant 
money that their parents or lhex could well have afford 
ed while for others, the minontv this is inadequue 
and they are not therefore m a position to take advar 
tage of umvenatv college cducuion The nnin reason 
for keeping fees low in universities colleges and other 
professional technical institutions was to help the 
poor families and promote equality but what Ji is taken 
place is the monopolising of scats available m colleges 
and universities by the well-to-do cUv»es in the society 
The present arrangement under which ncarlv two-third 
of the expenditure on higher education is met bv public 
funds is neither equitable nor efficient The privileged 
groups forget the fact that a good majority ot Ihur age- 
group population is unable to go to hialici Ldueational 
institutions If we opt for a system wherein the privileg¬ 
ed group which account for a majority in colleges, 
universities, llTs and other lechnical/prufessionahnsti- 
tutions, meets a reasonable proportion of the expen¬ 
diture instead of leaving the tax-payer to foot it almost 
fully, what is wrong with it* Under the existing situa 
tion, to defend grants for higher education on the ground 
of social and economic equality is a monstrous per¬ 
version of the truth Two-thirds portion of the grants 
go to “the haves” It is clear that the economic burden 
on the people may well require some adjustments 
Perhaps a combined system of grants and loans, as 
is is prevalent in many other countries, can be 
devised 
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Major Issues for Policy-makers 

The inescapable conclusion from the developments 
during the last over three decades is that India will 
face severe problems in coping with the growing de¬ 
mand for higher education. Her march towards faster 
expansion, or democratisation of higher education 
seems to have got stalled in its tracks well before the 
journey is completed. At the same time, providing 
higher education in the existing institutions has been 
proving to be quite expensive. As the situation now 
standi, these institution:; will not be in a position to 
accommodate all the people who seek higher educa¬ 
tion. The pressure of numbers has already drained out 
the vitality from the existing institutions; today they 
look perniciously anaemic. The Government of India, 
in its National Education Policy Document (1986) 
has stressed, though belatedly, the need for taking 
urgent steps lor protecting them from further degrada¬ 
tion. Qualitative uperadalion is the need of the hour, 
and not quantitative expansion, as far as the existing 
higher educational institutions are concerned. 

However, in the extant situation, ii is obvious that 
the demand for higher education is likely to rise. When 
technology was backward, the bulk of the population 
had to work for most of the lime; with advancement in 
technology, the leisure hours are bound to increase, 
and the people would like to avail of their spare rime 
for upgrading their qualifications'skills. Also, with the 
arousal of the desire for material prosperity which has 
remained suppressed so far, and the realisation that it 
could be achieved through higher education, the pres¬ 
sure of equality of opportunity will gain momentum. 
For those demanding, and who arc motivated, all obs¬ 
tacles to equality of higher educational opportunity 
will have to bo removou. A major pari of the pool of 
ability remains still outside the conventional higher 
educational 'tystem. '‘Equality of opportunity”, states 
Sir Peter Venehka (who was the Chairman of the Plann¬ 
ing Committee for establishing the Open University 
in tiie U.K.), “must preside the maximum degree of 
educational mobility through a diversity of institutions 
and upwards through a .. ..variety of routes to a di¬ 
versity of excellences, all of which arc indispensable 
for the well-being alike of the individual and the com¬ 
munity’' It becomes necessary for the individual to 
find an institution or a higher educational programme 
that fits his particular charr.ctcrisiic:* and aspirations, 
and which is lluxiblc. ft is this which has to be built 
Tinio the field of higher education in India if the needs 
of a large and diversified body of students are to be 
effectively met. Also such a system has to be developed 
which will make higher education not a middle and 


upper class privilege, but benefits all who desire to 
pursue it, whatever their family background. 

Higher education, therefore, has to adapt itself to 
the increasing demands from various sections of the 
people. For this we ought to have alternative higher 
educational pathways; we need to have an efficient but 
at the same time flexible system which makes possible 
for young people to learn while they work, i.e. combin¬ 
ing learning and work. It should not however be aimed 
at substituting or replacing the existing formal system 
of higher education. Many individuals who cannot 
complete school education could still make very useful 
contributions to the society and could have creativr 
lives of their own if there are alternatives. A properly 
motivated person, as Alvin Tofflcr observed, can learn 
anything he. wants to learn without silling in the class¬ 
room. The present higher educational system is based 
on certain assumptions which are no longer true, one 
of which is that there is a fixed body of knowledge to 
be learned, and that once you have learned this fixed 
information, you can then use it for the next 50 years 
because the world is going to be the same. This is no 
longer the case. There is a mismatch between what is 
taught in the conventional formaL higher educational 
institutions and the needs of the people in the society. 
These institutions continue to be strongly tradition- 
bound, have resisted transformation and are too rigid 
and too institutionalised. They are preoccupied with 
producing graduates to lit into a world that is not go¬ 
ing to exist when those ycung men get there. So much 
emphasis is placed on how to get bigger, and 710 / how 
to change. As Sir Eric Ashby says they display what a 
biologist calls ‘phylogenetic inertia'. 

II 

New Priorities : Distance (Higher) Education 

It is in ihc stove context that the role of Distance 
(Higher) Education becomes important. It has to be 
developed as an alternative system so that a wider 
section cf the society desiring higher education will be 
benefited. Such an alternative outlet will ease the heavy 
pressure on conventional higher education. 1 1 institu¬ 
tions. which in turn will enable them to arrest qualita¬ 
tive deterioration; they will no longer relax academic 
standards to accommodate more and more students. 
The modern communication technology' has placed 
i*.l our disposal several instruments and methods, and 
by making proper use of them, vve c?n see to it that an 
innovative (and quality) higher education is made ac¬ 
cessible to a large majority of the people. The new edu¬ 
cation technology is changing the very nature of teach¬ 
ing and learning, the world-over, ar.d the role of the 
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teacher (and or educational institutions) If 
appropriately used, it is far more economical and is the 
only device which can cop? with the knowledge explo¬ 
sion Distance higher education (provided by open uni¬ 
versities) can also catei to a new and sizeable number 
of student population 1 e those other than the tradi¬ 
tional one'* composed of young people between the 
ages of 17-21 who attend traditional or conventional 
formal institutions The experience of open universities 
in some other countries reveals that they are availed of 
mainly by m-service people who want to improve their 
qualifications housewives, handicapped and invalid 
persons, and other disadvantaged groups The conven¬ 
tional institutions may not be in a position to cater to 
the>e groups of people on a part-time basis, and in an 
efficient manner Distance education can thus comple¬ 
ment the formal higher educational institutions “by 
moving in where the litter is obliged to move out' 

Advantages 

Distance higher education thiough open univer 
sities represents what is at present the most significant 
major innovation in many countries It is a technique 
which is getting aecspted the worldover as a viable al 
ternative for reaching the deprived sections u uses 
extensively a combination of correspondence teaching 
and new (educational) technology such as radio, tele¬ 
vision, computer-, etc The Open University in the U k , 
for example is the best known, and extends genuine 
equality of opportumtv for many people It is a signi¬ 
ficant departure from the present conventional system 
it combine* part-time study with full-time emplovm«.nt, 
and enables the students to spend their period of study 
in a different more flexible way than in conventional 
regular types of institutions It will ofilr opportunities 
for taking appropriate higher educational courses to 
those who could not avail of them earlier due to Jack 
of opportunities rather than lack of ability, and that too 
at any period of their lives when they are so motivated 
instead of one initial period of full-time higher educa¬ 
tion It can thus meet the large backLog of demand 
from adults for a ‘second chance’ Many of the poten¬ 
tial students, as if found in other countries, will be 
those who would have left school at an early stage It 
will be genuinely ‘open’ in the sense that it will be with¬ 
out walls, formal educational qualifications will not be 
needed for entry Besides, women are significantly un¬ 
derrepresented in the conventional colleges/universities, 
distance education through open universities can rectify 
this long-continuing imbalance m the higher education 
system In short, a diversified system of distance higher 
education can no doubt contribute to the enhancement 
of personal, social, economic and cultural standards 


generally The talents of all classes of people can be 
developed through this new technique There will not 
be any case of “wasteful negligence which allowed 
genius that happened to be born of lowly parentage 
to expend itself in lowly work” (Marsh?U) There is 
no question of offering a make-shift project inferior 
m quality to other conventional institutions or treat¬ 
ing it as a dumping ground for those who cannot get 
themselves admitted in regular colleges/universities. 
If planned and implemented well, as for example in the 
U K , West Germany, the USSR and Japan, the 
students will treat it as good as, or even better than, 
the higher education provided in iegular institutions. 
The open universities can also maintain close ties with 
industrial enterprises, public services and other insti¬ 
tutions, vocational establishments etc , and relate some 
of their courses and training to the economic needs of 
the society—extending higher education where it is 
needed and withholding it where it is not There is also 
scope for intei-disciplinary studies and studies in non- 
traditional areas, which are socially relevant, to be built 
into the curriculum It could be broadly based and of a 
multi-sandwich type According to the eminent politi¬ 
cal scientist H S Ferns ‘ Broad education with utili¬ 
tarian objectives need not be a soft opnon High 
specialisation ’ he states “is often a soft option rep¬ 
resenting an escape from tbe need to f ice the world 
and society and to contend vuth the confusions of 
human experience" Open universities can bes dcs 
provide courses of an updating or rcfu.sher nature to 
those who wish to mak*. a signilicant charm in tier 
activities Ttdchcr education progran.mes cm iNo be 
arranged by the open university svslcm Lsp^.ially at 
pnmarv t nd secondary level Distance educ tion can 
contnbut immensely to solving problems of miss il¬ 
literacy This new form of extending higher education, 
besides, is less expensive The average cost per student 
is found to be one third of the cost in regular conven¬ 
tional institutions the worldover 

The following are some of the important identi¬ 
fiable financial advantages of distance education 

(a) The possibilities of economies of scale is larger 
here as it rests on imparting instructions ex¬ 
tensively to large numbers Also the modem 
media of communication will enable a small 
number of competent teachers to reach more 
students and stimulate more response When 
enrolment increases, there will be a continuing 
reduction in cost per student 

(b) Expenditure on academic staff will form a smal¬ 
ler proportion of total maintenance expenditure 
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than they do at conventional institutions. In 
the latter type of institutions, the need is for a 
much wider range of teaching method as they 
rely on the lectures The proportion of total 
expenditure allotted to personal or external 
professional research in distance (higher) edu¬ 
cation will also be snip Her relative to cornen- 
tional in^utuiions, as also the expenditure on 
building , equipment and technical and ad¬ 
ministrative resources used by research The 
deduction for these purposes will be quite subs¬ 
tantial e>pccially at advanced levels, thus in¬ 
creasing the return on higher education As 
Charles Carter rightly observed, “Teaching and 
research in conventional universities, especially 
at postgraduate stages are like mutton and wool, 
joint products of the academic sheep, and the 
academic sheep in regular universities would 
not be willing to do without this wool” He 
thinks, perhaps rightly, that ‘ a nude sheep 
would make bad mutton ” There is also the 
question of general lnbrary facilines Thr open 
university librar> is meant to he a teaching lib¬ 
rary rather than a research library, and the ex¬ 
penditure on library facilities will be much 
lesser as compared to conventional unner&itics 

(c) Another crucial difference is that students at 
the open universities are not required to be 
present on the campus This means that the 
open universities will not be incurring periodi¬ 
cal expenditure on students’ cultural, recrea¬ 
tional and other miscellaneous facilities be¬ 
sides, the need for providing hostel accommo¬ 
dation will not arise An almost similar situa¬ 
tion exists with regard to providing -daff quar¬ 
ters As the number of open univusilics will be 
limited there will not be the need for large 
campuses with all infrastructural facilities, con¬ 
siderable saving can be made as far as construc¬ 
tion of buildings is concerned in the case of open 
universities 

The open universities will be required to incur ex¬ 
penditure mainly on the following items 

(t) Academic and non-academic staff who will be 
on the regular pay-roll—under the former 
category open universities will have Piofesvors, 
Readers, Lecturers, Research Officers, etc , and 
the latter category will consist of administra¬ 
tive staff, editors, proofreaders, cartographers, 
designers, lesson-keepers etc Besides the regu¬ 
lar full-time academic staff, if needed, the ser¬ 


vices of outside competent teachers may have 
to be availed of on payment 

(n) Despatching ol reading and other materials 
(Postage) 

(in) Conduct of examinations 

(iv) Development of software and procuring hard¬ 
ware to use mass media and the appointment 
of supporting staff 

(v) Establishment of Library-cum-study centres, 
organisation of contact programmes, counsell¬ 
ing service etc 

The «*bovc are the main items of expenditure on dis¬ 
tance higher education through open universities How¬ 
ever, considering the vastness of the country, effective 
use of a multi media presentation of information, by 
printed word, taped lectures ard video-taped demons¬ 
tration for individual instruction will be necessary The 
‘non-salary’ component is likely to be bigger than the 
‘salary’ component in total expenditure The per stu¬ 
dent expenditure mav be a little high m the initial stages, 
but this is bound to decline gradually as moTC ard more 
students enrol themselves and by judicious use of avail¬ 
able resources 

Provision of Adequate Finances 

For meeting the items of expenditure given above, 
the main souices of income will be • (i) the Government 
(both Centre and State) and (it) student fees (registra¬ 
tion ffe, tuition fee examination fee etc ) A proper 
system of subvidisation needs to be developed based on 
certain norms of cxpcndnuiL pei student The expen¬ 
diture per student in some countries that have develop¬ 
ed this new technique successfully, works out to about 
one third of the expenditure in regulai university sys¬ 
tem It is ideal to have a system in India under which 
the students finance at least 45-50 per cent of the re¬ 
curring expenditure, the rest should be met by Central 
and State Go\ernmenis As the participants in the prog¬ 
ramme arc likely to be mostly employed, this should 
not cause much of a burden At present, in some schools 
directorates of correspondence courses (attrebed to 
universities), nearly 45 per cent of the expenditure is 
being met by the students 

Distance higher education in the country has to be 
evolved according to a master plan, unlike as it hap¬ 
pened in the case of conventional higher education Jt 
is a good idea to have an open university for each State, 
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but it should not be done in haste, tare has to be taken 
to see that they have adequate support in the form of 
human and phy sical infrastructure and of course lmance. 
There has to be some kind of a centralised body of dis¬ 
tance higher education to coordinate the working of 
the programme in the country Also adequate funding 
should be ensured to maintain quality Go\ernment 
funds should not come from many agencies as is in the 
case of the existing higher education system wherein 
the need to manage and keep track of funds from so 
many different sources, subject to different rules and 
procedures auditing and review, has created a lot of 
unmanageable problems. 

There may be many difficulties besetting the growth 
of distance higher education The size ot the potential 
djinand cannot be known initially, and the craze for 
conventional higher education is strong—people may 
resist change But Looking to the rapid and success- 
ful development of this s>stem in many other countries 
this new technique appears to be a feasible one The 
use of multi-media instructional methods would no 
doubt mean building up of a new stiucture and this 
would involve proper planning and implementation 
All these obstacle* to develop distance education may 
however prove to be illusory, provided that the system 
can offer programmes of study of a kind which will 
attract large number^ The Urge scale operation will 
enable the sy.tem to achieve economies of scale If the 
programmes aje ju>t borrowed from conventional uni¬ 
versities and or a simplification of existing universitv 
courses the system is not likelv to be successful To 
achieve this planning and imagination of a higher 01 der, 
and of an mnovpiive and new kind, is absolutely essen¬ 
tial The p?opk to implement such a Urge scale system 
need not bs large, but they have to be independent, en¬ 
terprising and inventive and who know what they are 
doing While recruiting the academic staff, one or the 
pnm? considerations should be the aptitude for pro¬ 
ducing reading materials The reading materials pro¬ 
duced (including books) by the Open University of the 
U K have become very popular even amongst those 
studying in conventional colleges/umversities The 
marketing of these materials has been entrusted there to 
a separate agency—the Open University Educational 
Enterprise Ltd. This could be done by open universities 
in India too. Besides, modern printing technology has 
made publication of books, journals etc , easy and eco¬ 
nomical. By making use of these devices, our open 
universities can develop readmg/leaming materials of an 
innovative nature, in different languages These mate¬ 
rials should be prepared in such a way that any normal 
student can study them in his home, and at his own 
pace In short, every effort should be made to convince 


the public (and the employers) that the instruction im¬ 
parted and degrees awarded by the open unversities 
are as good as, or of equal status with, those offered by 
conventional colleges/umversities 

As far as the provision of finance for distance higher 
education is concerned, it is better to lay down certain 
norms for it in the beginning itself The financial ques¬ 
tion should in fact come before the critical planning 
decision is made, and not after The devising of app¬ 
ropriate methods of financing (that takes into account 
the social objectives) should not be treated as a ‘second- 
order’ problem ( *s it happened in ihe past :u the case of 
the exiling regular system of higher education Proper 
attention has also to be paid to the down-to-earth prob¬ 
lem of how to share the expenditure between the Go¬ 
vernment (i e the tax-payers) and the students There 
has also to be a rational delineation of the respective 
roles of Central and Slate Governments as well as the 
beneficiaries of the new system, i c the students, with 
regard to the sharing of expenditure AU ibis would c?1l 
for a radical departure from earliei stuikgics ielating 
to the g.owth and hnaruing of conventional universi¬ 
ties Volleges If this is not recognised .n ihe inuul vage 
itself many perplexities may arise later, whieh will afku 
the very character and efficiency of the. new Be- 

cau e this had not been sufficiently examined well-in- 
adxance in the case of conventional higher education, 
it is in ih; midst of a financial lfisk Also considering 
the sheer size and complcxnv ol ihe new systtm iix 
manaeem m will nol be i -miplc administrative pro¬ 
cess amenable to the rigid rules of the Government 
espetiallv with regard to finances The academic, finan¬ 
cial and administrative autonomv of lhv open univer¬ 
sities as well as iheir right to freedom to experiment 
should be guarded There has to be a proper coordinat¬ 
ing mechanism to reconc’le such lieedomwiih public 
provision oT finance □ 
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Finance of Distance Education at University Level 

P K. Sahoo* 


Distant Education, in the form of correspondence 
* courses, has been encouraged at Indian universities 
since sixties In the context of management of this 
system, ‘Finance 1 lias been indentilied as one of the 
major components of management In other words, 
proper pattern and quantum of financing is understood 
as an input of p-im? importance, especiallv in the 
context of lmprovemen 1- to be brought about in d fferent 
aspects of correspondence courses Major attention 
should, therefore, be paid to the provision of appropriate 
financial inputs to the system A bird’s eye-view of the 
major sources of income for the system under different 
heads of expenditure, compared with the income raised 
under diflerent heads, the per capita expenditure in 
relation to the income raised from students fees etc , 
become useful in chalking out alternative m^ans of rai¬ 
sing the required finances and also enabling a rationali¬ 
sation and reorganisation of different aspects of the ex¬ 
penditure of the system so as to maximise benefits irom 
the costs incurred The institutional costs incurred 
per student for correspondence education have been very 
much cheaper (Bisvval 1979 and Pandty, 1980) than 
that for the regular s\stem of higher education How¬ 
ever as correip vndence and regular s>stems aie alter¬ 
natives to c’ v h other there is an expectation that certain 
components of private costs such as fees and instruction 
relaLcd co-U'. iniv exhibit minor differences for coir- 
esporuience courses A scruLiny of the private costs 
incurred in corrcNpotidence svstem in relation to those 
oT regular system may provide an understanding of 
present status of ‘Finances of correspondence 
courts and provide suggestions for improving 
hnancing of correspondence system The studies 
conducted so far in the are of Finance of 
correspondence courses in the country, can provide 
a sound rationale for throwing more light on these 
issues 

Dult (1978) compared average fee per student and 
average expenditure per student in Rajasthan, H P , 
Panjab and Delhi universities The study revealed that 
only in the case of Delhi University the expenditure per 
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student was higher than the fee chaiged per student 
In the rest of the cases the position was reverse. The 
major areas of expenditure in all these universities had 
been—stlaiy of leaching and non-teaching siaff, expen¬ 
diture on preparation of learning materials, payment 
for PCP and library. 

The unit cost analysis which was done by Biswal 
(1979) and Pandey (1980) revealed in general that the 
unit costs of correspondence courses were very much 
lower than those of regular courses in the case of all 
sample universities Further, Pandey (J980) s study 
which was more explicit with regard to such analysis 
revealed that 

—There was significant difference between two 
streams with regard to recurring income, corres¬ 
pondence courses supported themselves without 
government subsidy and mostly depended on 
students’ contribution However, wiih regard 
to nonrecurring income no difference was marked 
between two streams On total income, there 
existed differences between two streams 

—The differences m recurring and non-rccurnng 
expenditure of Tegular and correspondence edu- 
cauon were not diflerent although their heads 
of expenditure were not similar, 

—Significant differences existed between per 
student expcndituic on direct-cost, indirect 
cost and toto I cost at enrolled and appeared 
level, whereas no significant difference was 
marked with regard to direct cost per student 
for pass level However, there existed diff¬ 
erences between per student expenditure on in¬ 
direct cost and total cost at pass level, 

—There was no difference in terms of wastage cost 
per student at direct, indirect and total levels 
of two streams, 

—The direct cost per student (failure) was not 
significant, but indirect cost and total cost per 
student (failure) were significant between two 
streams, and 

—At all enrolled, appeared, passed and graduation 
level, the correspondence education was found 
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to be more economical, as the total cost benefit 
per student was Rs. 2823.14 at undergraduate 
stage for the year under study (1978). 

While commenting upon the less expensive nature 
of correspondence courses and the nature of the courses 
provided at present, Gupta (1978) had apprehended 
that ‘the cheap education through correspondence only 
widens the economic inequality in India’. Tn his study, 
Gupta (1978) remarked about introduction of courses 
which could strengthen the agriculture sector of the 
country. 

Taking a clue from the above studies, the author 
has conducted a study of finance of correspondence 
courses of the Himachal Pradesh University, Simla, on 
the following components: 

—Sources of income of the Directorate of Corres¬ 
pondence Courses (DCC); 

—Expenditure of DCC by Function and object; 

—Annual receipts and expenditures of the DCC 
for differenct heads; 

—The private costs of correspondence courses: 
and 

—Comparison of private costs of correspondence 
courses with regular courses. 

Sources of Income 

The classification of income of the DCC has been 
done taking into consideration the annual budgets for 
the 5 years period from 1975-76 to 1979-89. They ha\e 
been studied under two heads viz., internal income of 
the DCC and the contribution of students. The internal 
income of the DCC is raised through sales of prospectus 
and examination forms etc. Students' contribution to 
income is further classified into {1) instructional (tui¬ 
tion fees, postal charges, personal contact programme 
(POP) and other allied charges), (2) administrative 
(admission fees, late fees and miscellaneous fees), and 
(3) incidental (youth welfare and newsletter). 

• 

From Table 1 it can be seen that the major portion 
of the income of correspondence courses has been raised 
through students’ contribution. The yearwise analysis 
of income shows that the percentages of total income 
raised through this source over the years from 1975-76 
to 1979-80 varied from 97.14 to 98.27. On the other 
hand, the percentage of totaL income raised through 


internal sources over these years, varied from 1.73 to 

2 . 86 . 

Further classification of monetary positions under 
different heads shows that while the yearwise enrolment 
for the financial years 1975-79 remained within a range 
of around 6700 to 6900. their annual contributions for 
these years varied from Rs. 23.73 lakhs to Rs. 24.90 lakhs. 
As the student strength rose to 8252 during the financicl 
year 1979-80 the total contribution went up to Rs. 35.5 
lakhs. This highlights the positive relationship between 
students’ strength and total revenue raised. On the other 
hand, the student's strength could not affect the gener¬ 
ation of internal income of the DCC to any great extent. 
Particularly, in the years 1977-78 and 1979-80. while 
student strength was 6887 and 8252 respectively the in¬ 
come from internal sources remained around Rs. 70 
thousand each year. However, with student stren¬ 
gth of 6732 during the year 1978-79 (which was lower 
than the earlier ones), the internal income was as high 
as Rs. 73 thousand. In all. as the major portion of the 
DCC’s income has been provided by the students’ 
contribution, the institution might have been conscious 
about maintaining a high figure for enrolment cvtrv 
year. 

Expenditure of DCC by function and object 

On the basis of availability of accurate facts ahoi:l 
expenditure by function and object, the accounts of two 
financial years viz., 1978-79 and 1979-80 have been sub¬ 
jected to analysis. The total annual cxpcrdilure has 
been classified under three heiuh. xi/. academic (per¬ 
sonnel and non-personnel), administrative (personnel 
and non-personnel) and incidentals. The oerdimic 
personnel costs include salaries of tcvchii.g ualT. ic- 
muneration for writing lesions, correction of assign¬ 
ments and contact programmes, and leave travel 
allowances to teaching sirff. The academic non- 
peroonnel ccsis consist o) expenditure on printing 
of lessons, postage, books and per-odicals, The admini¬ 
strative personnel costs include expenditure on salaries 
of non-tcaching staff, lower .sub -.ts'IT, ai;d leave 
travel allowances to non-teaching staff. The adminis¬ 
trative non-personnel costs include expenditure on 
electricity and water, telephone, T.A.. D.A. ar.d other 
heads of expenditure. The incidental charges include 
expenditure on repair and maintenance of vehicles and 
machines and miscellaneous items. 

With regard to the expenditure of DCC by function- 
and object, a few points need to be examined. Such as, 
considering the nature of management of instructional 
processes, correspondence courses may put more 
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emphasis on either administrative or academic aspects to 
the detriment of the other, and the increase in student 
strength may result in an increase in total expenditure 
but not result in an equi-proportionate increase in ex¬ 
penditure under different heads These queries have 
been examined on the basis of the following analysis of 
annual expenditure of correspondence courses for two 
year> 

Table 2 presents data for the different heads of ex¬ 
penditure incurred by the DCC for Academic, Adminis¬ 
trative and Incidental requirements for the financial 
years 1978-79 and 1979-80 The percentage positions of 
three heads of expenditures to the total expenditure 
for these years show that for both years they have 
remained more or 1 cj»s the same That is for academic 
expenses the percentage was around 61 for administ¬ 
rative expens 3 the percentage was around 36 and for 
•ncidentals the percentage was around 2 H is quite 
clear 1 hat the highest percentage of expenditure incurred 
was on academic expenses Amongesi personnel and non¬ 
personnel heads of expenditure for academic and admini 
strativc requirements, it can be observed that during 
both years the personnel expenditures were higher than 
those of non-personnel expenditures The percentage 
of academic personnel expendituie varied from 63 to 
65 percenl for two years whereas the percentages of 
_ administrative personnel expenditure were 66 and 7 6 
for t he (manual years 1978 79 and 1979-80 respectively 
On the other hand the non-personnel academic ex¬ 
penditure viz, printing of lessons books and peri¬ 
odicals were 35 and 37 d of the total academic expend* 
tures for these years respectively Also lor the aamim 
nistrative non personnel heads ot expenditure viz 
expenditure on electricity telephone T A DA etc 
percentages of total administrative heads were 34 and 
24 for the years 79 and 1979 80 respectively Taking 
into consideration the annual rate of growth in enrol 
meni during these financial years n can be marked that 
while the annual enrolment had grown at a rate 23 8% 
from 19 7 8-79 to 1979 80, the annual expenditure lor 
these years had grown at a rate of 20 1 u , This shows 
that higher enrolment could cause higher expenditure 
on the part of the institution However, there existed a 
slight disparity between the rate of growth of students 
and the rate of growth of expenditure The fact can 
be checked further with regard to variation in per 
captia students’ expenditure and its relation to the 
variation in students strength It can be seen from 
the table that during the year 1978- 7 9, while the 
Enrolment was around 6000, tne per capna expenditure 
was Rs 391 60 During the year 1979-80 the increase in 
enrolment (1564) was matched with a decrease in the 
value of per capita expenditure of around Rs 30 00 


This reflects that the rate of increase m enrolment could 
not match the rate of expenditure by the institution 
Higher enrolment could have helped the institution to 
reduce the rate of expenditure per student 

Further analysis of per capita students’ expendi¬ 
ture reveals that the rate of growth of errolment has not 
equally affected all aspects of the expenditure For 
instance, with regard to non personnel administrative 
expenditures the money spent during 1979 80 (with 
higher enrolment) was smaller than the money spent 
during 1978-79 (with lower enrolment) That is, the 
expendituie ol Rs 2,99 779 for the yeai 1978-79 under 
this head came down to Rs 2,38,494 during the year 
1979-80 The nature of items of non-personnel (ad¬ 
ministrative) expenditures are such that it may be 
difficult to establish a clear cut relationship between 
them and the rate ot growth of enrolment On the other 
hand, with regard to expenditure on administrative 
personnel aspects, the per capita expend]lure went up 
during 19 7 9 80 to Rs 100 76 from 93 53durng 1978-79 
This might be due to an increase in enrolment resulting 
in a greater number of employees being appo’nted and 
thus incurring greater expenditure Whereas on all 
heads of academic expenditure a high rate of enrolment 
was associated with a lower per capita expenditure The 
per capita academic expenditure of Rs 240 20 during 
1978 79, was reduced to Rs 221 77 during 1979-80 
This reflects that a clear relationship was established 
between the rate of growth in enrolment and academic 
expenditure 

Income and Expenditure of DCC by Major Heads 

With regard to financial management it is expected 
that there should be proper balance between the income 
and expenditure of the institution In this respect, an 
attempt has been made to examine whether such a bal¬ 
ance was maintained in the case of the correspondence 
institution—keeping in view the details ot income and 
expenditure of two financial years (1978-79 and 1979- 
80) In the university accounts, it could be found that 
only for three sections viz , postal charges, PCP and 
allied activities and newsletter, the amounts of receipts 
and expenditures were staled categorically While 
the analysis has taken into account these factors as 
specific ones, the income and expenditure on other 
heads have been analysed under the category of other 
heads 

Table 3 presents data regarding financial position 
of the DCC for the above two years This indicates that 
for both years, the income of the institution was more 
than the expenditure During the year 1978-79 the 
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The unit private costs as classified under different 
subheads have been presented for both the stream 
students The data of correspondence students was 
collected for the year 1980-81, whereas the data of regu¬ 
lar students was collected for the year 1981-82 It may 
be stated that for the sake of comparison, the price in¬ 
dex of one particular year is to be referred It was 
decided to inflate the unit cost expenditure of corres¬ 
pondence students from the current price of 1980-81 
to the current price of 1981-82 The DCCdid not change 
the tuition fees for these two years It was needed to in¬ 
flate the expenditure related to non-tuition costs only 
For this the inflation rate of urban price from 1980-81 
on 1981-82 was referred (Indian Labour Journal 1982) 
The rate of 12 monthly average price index was Rs 409 
in May 1981 and it reached to Rs 459 in June 1982 
Following the rate of inflation of 122 per rupee per year 
the inflation figures for different comparisons of private 
costs of both the streams were done accordingly 

From Table 5 it can be seen that in the case 
of both courses vu , M A and M Com , the regular 
streams, the UPC, was higher (Rs 3800 and Rs 6172, 
respectively) than those of correspondence stream 
(Rs 1263 and Rs 1509, respectively) While looking 
at different components and sub-components of the 
UPC it can be marked that in the case of tuition 
costs, the correspondence students were paying higher 
amounts which were in comparison to the payments 
made by regular studenls The reason for this may 
be that because of extra charges made for PCP and 
postal services fro n corr;>pondence students the tui¬ 
tion costs for them were higher than those for regular 
course students On the other hand, whatever major 
differences were marked between the UPC of these 
two streams, were mostly accounted for by different 
components of non-tumon costs As most of the PG 
students were residents of hostels or rented houses 
for the whole academic session, their expenditure 
on boarding, lodging and transportation was higher 
than that of correspondence students The expendi¬ 
ture of correspondence students on this head was restri¬ 
cted to their short stay in the university campus/PCP 
centres or examination centres As the figures read, the 
expenditure of regular M A and M Com students 
was Rs 1799 and Rs 3215 respectively, whereas the corr¬ 
espondence stream M A and M Com students expendi¬ 
ture on this head was only Rs 386 and Rs 522 respect¬ 
ively. Miscellaneous expenditure for items like clothing, 
entertainment etc, for regular stream students was in¬ 
curred as part of their total expenditure Expecting 
that on. some of these items of expenditure of corres¬ 
pondence students which most probably be very small 
in most cases, the expenditure thus incurred has not 


been taken into consideration However, this was one 
of the means of increase in total expenditure for regular 
course students As it can be seen from the table the 
UPC for correspondence M A and M Com students 
were Rs 1315 and Rs 2130 respectively 

Considering the nature of expenditure which was spe¬ 
cific to regular stream stud^ ts staying away from home 
(like boarding, lodging and miscellaneous expenditure) 
the question of comparing its similarities with corres¬ 
pondence students seemed to be not ve.y essential On 
the other hand, as both the streams are alternatives to 
each other in academic sense it can be expected that the 
expenditure of students ofboth the streams on istruction 
related costs niav be similar In this context, it can be 
vanfied from the table that the instruction related ex¬ 
penditure for regular M A and M Com students (Rs 
462 and Rs 529, respective!)) was higher than that for 
correspondence M A and M Com students (Rs 363 
and Rs. 386, respectively) This leads to the conclusion 
that unlike regular course students, ihe correspondence 
course stud^ms had not sp„nl much on instruction re¬ 
lated nend',, especially, in the case of purchase of books 
This be because of the supply of exhaustive lesson 
scripts the students of correspondence courses might 
not have felt much need to purchase books as compared 
to regular students 

Conclusion 

The financial position of the correspondence system 
reflects that the major source of its income was res 
tncted to the students’ contributions Unlike regular 
courses'finances, no subsidy was released through grams 
from governments or other public organisations for 
raising the income of correspondence courses Usuall) 
the university had to spend less amount of money for 
the maintenance of the correspondence system than the 
total amount of money raised through the DCC Even 
though there were needs for better organisation of in¬ 
structional activities which could have demanded more 
expenditure, the universitv could not do so There 
were several aspects of the system such as guidance 
and information facilities for students, preparation of 
correspondence texts, librar> studies PCPs, and assi¬ 
gnment system, in which further improvements were to 
be brought a x ut F,u attainment of objectives of the 
syste n the university must make efforts for introducing 
new need based courses through correspondence system, 
providing regional study centre lacilwies a d utilising 
other distance media facilities like Radio an eLviSion 
Such impi wements would require utilisation of efficient 
manpower as well as more non-human resources, which 
m turn would demand more financial expenditure on the 
part of the university In this regard it was opined by 
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a Tew specialists contacted and some senior teachers 
that the university must take a positive stand regarding 
this matter. They suggested that the DCC need not 
bs treated as a source for supplying its surplus revenues 
to the university. Instead, for strengthening the position 
of the correspondence system some new ways are to 
be evolved to raise the revenues through grants from 
the state and central governments. 


ciency of the present organisational system for the im¬ 
provement of the correspondence education programme. 
In this context major emphasis is to be given on stren¬ 
gthening its financial position by raising the revenue 
through other sources than the students Certainly, it 
would require a change in the policy of the university 
with regard to the financial management of the corr¬ 
espondence education programme 


The private cost analysis of students reflected that 
the expenditure for correspondence education came to 
be very much lower than that of regular courses. As 
stated by Sahoo (1985), it was one of the reasons for 
motivating major percentage of student from lower 
middle and poor income groups for correspondence 
education However, there were a large number of drop¬ 
outs who could find it hard to meet private costs, hence 
they dropped out of the system Further, it might have 
been because of other financial pressures on corres¬ 
pondence students, that they were not in a position to 
pay at par with regular students for purchasing books, 
stationery, etc In this regard, it can be commented 
that the university should provide some financial in¬ 
centives to the poor students in terms of fee concessions, 
scholarships, book bank system etc In general, it can 
be concluded that there is a need for raising the eth- 


(Tables given on next page) 
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Work Ethics for Distance Education 

Dawoodbfcai A. Gbanchi* 


Introduction 

Every productive activity, whether subtle like edu¬ 
cation or simple like brick-laying, requires specific 
modes of behaviour and operation on the part of those 
involved in it It is one’s perception of an activity that 
determines the adoption of a particular process of ope¬ 
ration to bring that activity to a desired end This is 
discernible in our long association with the system 
of formal education which has witnessed vicissitudes 
from the sway of the rod to the rule of the chalk The 
system has been viewed in a special way by all—the 
community, the teacher, the administrator, and so by 
the learner—and consequently corresponding attitudes 
have been formed and work elhics adopted 

Nature of the Formal System 

The formal system of education operates on cer¬ 
tain premises It assumes that the learner is not mature 
enough to decide for himself as to what to learn, when 
to learn, where to learn, how to learn, etc The process 
- of education is, therefore limited to the act of direct 
teaching by an individual to a group through mainly 
vocal signals, and it is circumscribed by rules of super¬ 
intendence, direction and control enforced by an out¬ 
side agency The product of the system therefore, needs 
to be labelled, like one in the assembly line of a factory, 
by an external examining agency that has nothing to do 
with the internal process going on in the formal class¬ 
rooms. 

The formal education system being what it is, it 
imposes certain modes of behaviour and shapes of atti¬ 
tudes on the learners The system For example, is cen¬ 
tred on the notion of delivery of knowledge, better 
call it information, that has to be taken in by the stu¬ 
dent and given out in a set form when asked to do so 
It is the delivering agency that prescribes the quantum 
to be unloaded Unfortunately it cannot determine the 
quantum of the intake by the very nature of the pro¬ 
cess which is other-directed An attitude of unques¬ 
tioning acceptance is formed thereby It is characteris¬ 
ed by intellectual passivity and moral unaccountabihty 
for what one does in the procesB In extreme cases it 
^generates a fatalistic outlook on life because the system 

* Principal, B D Shah College of 
Education, Modasa, Gujarat 


leaves many things to the element of chance as we have 
been witnessing in the case of the public examinations 

Philosophy of Distance Education 

The philosophy of distance education is based on 
entirely different premises regarding the role of the 
learner vis-a-vis the process of learning, the materials 
for activating that process and the personnel involved 
in it According to it the learner is not a mere subject 
of certain operations to whom things are made to 
happen, but he is a generator of forces and currents 
which he can command and shape as per his initiative 
and desire He is a self-directed, active agent making 
choices, taking decisions directing the process quanti¬ 
tatively and qualitatively, and assuming responsibility 
for all this He self-monitors, seif-evaiuates, self-feeds- 
back and self improves In the process, he develops a 
progressively better competence for self-propulsion 
Thus distance education, for whatever client group it 
might be intended, whether for the illiterate farmers, 
farm workers and rural women, or for factor) workers 
and slum-dwellers focuses on this unconventional per¬ 
ception of the potential of the learner to make wise 
choices and responsible decisions 

Ever)one conversant with the Indian psyche, with 
the robust commonsense of ihe Indian masses, would 
agree to the truth underlying the basic assumptions of 
distance education Ev eryone that has marked the crippl¬ 
ing intellectual effects of the formal teaching by rote in 
our schools and colleges would appreciate the moral 
and intellectual value of distance education whose 
focus is the self-directed individual 

Strategics of Distance Education 

Distance education postulates a design for instruc¬ 
tion that is comprehensive in coverage, permanent in 
nature, multi-levelmofferings multi-media in approach 
and need-based in focus Jt can, thus, be easily distin¬ 
guished from the delivery model of formal classroom 
teaching by a teacher on a day-to-day basis It is a 
flux rather than an event like formal instruction 

The strategy of formal education is unquickening, 
whereas that of distance education emphasises the active 
role and responsibility of the learner in the entire enter¬ 
prise It seeks to quicken the very intellectual self of 
the learner. There are learning materials and resources 
of a large variety—print, audio, video etc , requiring him 
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to interact with them. There are processes involving 
human agents requiring interaction and active involve¬ 
ment in intellectual and creative reinterpretations of 
reality and experiences There are moments of moral 
and epistemological crises requiring a total mobilisa¬ 
tion of the self to find new balances 

Distance education perceived thus is a self-renewing 
exercise for the learner taking place ever} moment he 
encounters his life and its emerging needs with his 
inadequacies on the one hand and in-built strengths on 
the other 

Work Ethics for Distance Education 

If distance education is a challenging exercise for 
perennial self-renewal, the learner should be equipped 
with appropriate work ethics to operate effectively and 
satisfactory He w ill need materials* that should prov ide 
him that training as he interacts with them He will also 
need training, guidance and support through media 
materials and human agents, all of which will be mar¬ 
shalled into a dynamic process oi interaction to gene 
rate an appropriate mental and emotional climate con¬ 
ducive to self-learning 

Distance education will demand the following work 
ethics on the part of its students 

(1) Goal-setting 

The learner should himself set the goal of his learn¬ 
ing For this he may avail of the resource material of 
the system, the guidance services offered at study and 
contact centres and information disseminated by the 
media employed bt the system He must know what he 
wants to realise progressive!) in course of time by 
actively interacting with the programmes of distance- 
education 

(2) Choice of Materials and Methods 

Distance education is supposed to be a multi-faceted 
enterprise involving choice on the part of the learner 
from out of several alternatives of materials and me¬ 
thods of work Of course, he will have support services 
to guide him as to the relative benefits of the available 
alternatives but there will be no imposition to accept 
them Hence he will have to develop a sense of discri¬ 
minating choice m keeping with his goals and intellec¬ 
tual equipment 

(3) Self-direction 

The distance learner has to undertake a self-directed 
project all through He has to lake decisions regarding 


how much to take m, at what speed to move, what 
and who m to interact with and when to do so, and so 
on This requires intellectual alertness, clarity and 
courage—the qualities that are acquired through con¬ 
scious nursing 

(4) Self-monitoring and Feedback 

Distance education has but remote controls which 
themselves are recommendatory rather than prescrip¬ 
tive The system is so designed as to generate in the 
learner inner monitoring, evaluating and controlling 
forces These require an attitude of accountability and 
seriousness of purpose on the part of the learner. 

(5) Interactive Dynamism 

Distance education rests on a network of material 
resources human support agencies and media parti¬ 
cipation It has an intricate interacting mechanism lead¬ 
ing to incremental learning on the part of the parti¬ 
cipating learner who must be willing and active, in 
tact aggressive to interact with various forces and 
generate knowledge for himself There is none to de¬ 
liver him the goods of information and Knowledge at 
his doorstep in this dispensation He has to be the prime 
mover with the system to support him in his endeavour 

Implications 

The peculiar work ethics of distance education are 
likely to administer a powerful shock to the traditional 
set of behaviour formed by the learner under the formal 
system of education over xhe years The attitudes of 
intellectual dependence fatalistic resignation non- 
challenging acceptance and passive conformity that 
have been developed by the average Indian individual 
because of a peculiar socio-culturalenvironment on 
the one hand and because of the patriarchal system of 
formal education on the other, are likely to be a hind¬ 
rance to the development of a different set of altitudes 
and work ethics required by distance education It is 
obvious that adequate steps will have to be taken to 
build up a climate for this pupose on the following 
lines 

(a) Clarifying the Concept of Distance Fducation 

Mass media, print-materials and institutional in¬ 
frastructures like schools colleges, social clubs, orga¬ 
nisations of youth, women, and professionals will join 
in making the idea, the nature and the value of distance 
education clear in the community It should be brought 
home to all that distance education is not a pale replica 
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oi formal education, that it is not an alternative devised 
out of helplessness to tackle the problem of explosion 
of numbers flooding the formal system, that it is not 
some make-do second-rate arrangement for people 
who cannot join the formal system for want of funds 

their part or want of space on the part of formal 
institutions but that it is an equally sound, valuable 
and valid system of education, perhaps with greater 
regard for the learner who is offered to self-managc 
hts educational pursuit 

(b) Selling the Idea 

It is not enoughjusl to put the idea of distance edu¬ 
cation across the community, it must be sold to them 
It must be vigorously advocated by different agencies 
with evidences of its worthwhileness found all o\er the 
world Its academic benefits, Hs cost-effectiveness in 
terms of financial resources, time and energy resources 
and economic gams that accrue as a result and its intel¬ 
lectual and moral gains should be explained to the tar¬ 
get groups Here the human support agencies would be 
immensely helpful through guidance-oriented discus¬ 
sions Success models available in the community 
should be used to supplement guidance and counselling 

There is an indirect way of selling the idea, 100 
It is done by the government that lays down the policy 
of education in a stale or in the country Acceptance 
in the policy statement of the place of distance edu- 
cation in the whole scheme of national education say 
bv legitimising the open school and the open university 
system gives push to the sale of the idea In the same 
way requirement by employers of then employees con¬ 
tinuing education for better job prospects also boosts 
the sale of distance education 

(e) Built-in-Training Packages 

As seen earlier work ethics and appropriate habits 
and styles of work get formed over a period ol time 
through constant, conscious ellori both on the part 
of the learner and the delivery agency The learning 
resources in any form should have a built-in component 
of training for work ethics Illustrated material in print, 
audio and video forms, should be provided along with 
learning resources Similarly interface programmes 
should be recurrently organised to reinforce learning 
of work ethics through resources The agenis of inter¬ 
face should be trained in delivering training modules to 
he learners They should be well-versed in the art of 
temonst rat ions 
d 
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(d) Contact Mechanism 

Distance education inevitably provides for a contact 
mechanism to reduce anommuy and impersonality in¬ 
volved in the very nature of the system Corresponaence, 
telephone, personal meetings, review classes etc , are 
the chief means of doing so This mechanism should 
be utilised for developing sound work ethics and effec¬ 
tive habits of work Guidance on xpecihi issues can 
concretise a particular line ol thinking in tl c matter 
There should be a track-record ol a distance learner to 
be maintained by himseli as well as the contact centre 
and to be shared with the dislai.ee educator in order to 
help the former to be an effective and successful learner 

(e) Research 

There is no single mode of working in any field of 
productive activity, noi the least in respect ol human 
benaviour With a vast range of heteiooeneous learner 
population in the scheme of distance education, in¬ 
fluenced by sociological, psychological nnd cultural 
forces of an infinite variety we should undertake re¬ 
search in the dvnanne of behaviour and work We should 
continue to try out various processes and modes, and 
guide tiie t her tele in making their choices ana in observ 
mg their performance and modifying n by themselves 
Distance education then will not remain ?n isolated 
crdcavour but will grow into a well shaped discipline 
with a built in provision for progressive refinement 

C onclusion 

Thus distance education in a country like India, with 
its peculiai cultural heritage jnd the legaev of iormal 
education of the pi si two bundled years is likely to 
open challenging avenues of work and experimenta¬ 
tion for all A systematic endeavour to develop new 
work ethics on the pari of the distance learners through 
a comprehensive concerted effort hv the distance edu¬ 
cators will signal .1 happy augury tor the eid of distance 
education in the yeirs to come □ 
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BA, BCom (also Open Umv Scheme), BSc, MA 
(Econ Eng Pub Admn), MCom, BEd MEd, 
PG Dip in Coop & Rural Studies. 

Foundation Course, BA. BLitt (Tamil), BCom , BSc, 
MA (Econ, Lng, Hist Psy, Soc Tamil) MSc 

(Maths, Pliys, Client Zool) MCom, BEd, MEd, 
BA1 Dips in Companv Laws, Banking Law & Practice, 
Labour Laws with Administrative Law, Law of Taxa¬ 
tion, Mgt Law Criminology & Admn of Criminal 
Justice, Insurance Laws, PG Mgt Dips Personnel Mgt, 
Marketing Financial/Material Mgi/Bus Admn 
Production Mgt 

Cert Computer Programming, Dip Systems Analysis 
&, Data Processing 

BA 


BA BCom 

BA, BCom Dips in Financial Mgt, 
Operation Research for Mgt. 

Prc degiee, BA BCom 


MA (French, German & Russian), PG Dip/Cert 
in Teaching of English 

Bachelor of Banking & Comm, BGL, MSc (Maths) 
Dip m Banking 

BA, BCom (Pass/Hons), MA (Hindi, Pol Sc, Sans, 
Hist), MCom, MA (Special Course for candidates of 
14 years stream) 

10+2, BA, MA (Eng, Econ, Hindi, Hist, Pol Sc 
& Sans), MCom, MFd 
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Indira Gandhi National Open University 

YMCA Cultural Centre, 1 Jai Singh Road, New Delhi-1. 

Jadavpur University 

Adult, Continuing Edn & Extn Centre, Calcutta700032 

Jamia Millia Islamia 

Urdu Correspondence Course, 

Jamianagar, New Delhi - 110025. 

University of Jammu 

Instt of Correspondence End, Jammu 180001. 

Jawaharlal Nehru Technological University 

Centre for Distance Edn, Hyderabad 500028. 

PG School of Continuing Technological Edn, 
Hyderabad 500028. External Courses 
Kakatiya University 

Deptt of Education, Warangal 506009 (AP) 

University of Kashmir 

Depit of Distance Edn, Naseembagh, 

Srinagar 190006. 

University of Kerala 

Instt of Correspondence Courses, Trivandrum 695581 

Kuruksbetra University 

Directorate of Correspondence Courses, 
Kurukvhctra 132119. 

Universily of Madras 

Instt of Correspondence Edn, Madras 600005. 


Madurai-Kamaraj University 

Instt of Correspondence Courses & Cong Edn, 
Madurai 625021 


Meerut University 

Instt of Correspondence Courses & Continuing Edn, 
Meerut 250005- 

Mohanlal Sukhadia University 

College of Correspondence Studies, Udaipur 313001 

University of Mysore 

Instt of Correspondence Course & Cont Edn, 

Mysore 570006. 


(Proposed) Dips—Computer Sc, Creative Writing, 
Distance Edn Mgt. Rural Dev, BA, BCom, BSc. 

Comprehensive Exam in Medical Laboratory 
Technology 

Cert in Urdu. 


BA, BCom, MCom, LLB (Acad), BEd, Certs in 
Urdu (Hindi Medium) Eng Improvement Course. 

BTech (Civil, Elect, Electronics, Communication, 
Mech). 

MS, PhD. 

BEd. 

BA, BCom, BEd, LLB (Acad), Cert in Lib & 
Information Sc, Elementary Hindi & Urdu. 

BA, BCom, MA (Econ, Hist. Pol Sc). MCom. 

BA (Part 11 & III). MCom, PG Dip in Tourism 
& Hotel Mgt. 

BA, BCom, BSc (Maths), MA (Econ, Eng, Def 
Studies, Hist, Pol Sc, Pub Admn. Tamil), MCom, 
BL1S. Dip Geog, Cert Lib Sc, Open Univ Scheme; 
BA, BSc (Maths), Credit System, BCom. 

BA, BSc (Muths), BCom, MA (Econ, Eng, Hist’ 
Pol Sc, Tamil Litt), MCom. MA in Gandhian 
Thought, BGL, BEd, MED, Cert in Journalism & Mass 
Communication. Open Univ System: Introductory/ 
Pre-Foundat ion ft o unda li on Co ur st s. 

BA, BCom, MA (Eng, Econ, Hindi, Hist, Maths. 

Pol Sc Sans, Sociol). 


BA, BCom, LLB (Acad), Dips in Labour Law s. Labour 
Welfare & Personnel Mgt, Cert in LibSc. 

BA, BCom, BGL, MA (Eng, Hindi. Hist, Kannada, 
Pol Sc, Sans, Sociol, Urdu). PG Dips in Fng, Post Pre- 
Univ. Dip in Kannada, Dip in Journalism, Cert in 
Kannada (for non Kannada speakers) 

Open Univ Scheme : BA, BCom, MA. 
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Osmania University 1 

Board of External Examinations, Hyderabad 500007 
Department of Edn, Hyderabad 500007. 

Instt of Correspondence Courses, Hyderabad 500007 

Panjab University 

Department of Gandhian Studies, Chandigarh 
Directorate of Correspondence Studies, 

Chandigarh 160014. 

Patna University 

Instt of Correspondence Courses, Patna 800005 

University of Poona 

Distance Education Centre. Poona 411007 

Panjabi University 

Directorate of Correspondence Courses, 

Patiala 147002 


Deptt of Business Mgt, Patiala 


University of Rajasthan 

Instt of Correspondence Studies, Jaipur 302004 


SNDT Women’s University 
Deptt of Correspondence Courses. Bombay 400049 
Sri Venkateswara University 
Instt of Correspondence Courses. Tirupati 517^02 

Utkal University 

Directorate of Correspondence Courses, 

Bhubaneswar 751004 

CORRESPONDENCE 

G.B. Pant University of Agriculture and Technology 
Directorate of Extension, Pantnagar 
Gujarat Agricultural University 

Directorate of Extension Education, Ahmedabad 
Jawaharlal Nehru Krishi ViswaYidyalaya 
Directorate of Extension, Jabalpur 
Punjab Agricultural University 

Department of Extension Education, Ludhiana 
Tamil Nadu Agricultural University 
Directorate of Extension Education, 
Coimbatore-641003 


BA/BCom(one sitting), MA, MCom, MSc (Maths), 
BEd, MEd. 

BA, BCom. 

Diploma in Gandhian Studies 

BA, BCom, MA (Eng, Hindi, Punjabi, PolSc, Econ, 

Hist, Pub Admn), Dip in Office Orgn &. Procedure. 

Inter (Arts/Comm), BA, BCom. 

BA, BCom. 

Punjabi Pravcshika(Preliminary Course), Gyani (Hons 
in Punjabi), BA, BCom, MA (Econ.tng, Hindi, Hist, 
Pol Sc, Punjabi), MEd, MPhil (Eng. Punjabi), Dip 
in Lib Sc, PG Dips in Mgt of Pub Enterprises, 
Pub Relations & Advertising. 

MBA (for Defence Officers), Dips in Mgt Courses: 
Project, Personnel & Indl Relations, Production, 
International Marketing. Material Marketing 

MA (Pol Sc, Hindi, Hist. Sociol. Pub Admn, Econ), 
MCom, BEd (Summer School-cuni-t orrcspondence) 
PG Dips in Tourism & Hotel Mgt, Journalism & Cert 
in Lib Sc. 

BA, BCom (also under Open Univ Scheme). 

BA, BCom, MA (Econ), MCom, BEd, PG Dip in 
Pub Admn, Jr-Sr Dip in Linguistics. Cert in Lib Sc. 

BA, BCom (Pass). 

COURSES FOR FARMERS 

Agriculture, Animal Husbandry 
Agriculture. 

Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairy & Poultry Farming 
Agriculture 

Agriculture, Horticulture, Sericulture, Fisheries, 

Dairy Products 


Further Details are available in AIU Publication, “Handbook of Distance Education-1986”. 

[Contributed by Evaluation Division of the Association of Indian Universities] 
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74 -. Open University ; An achievement in educational 

technology Education Quarteiiy 3J (3-4); Oct 79-Jan 80:21-3. 

75. -. Writing for educational television. Indian Edu¬ 

cation J 1(6), Sept 81 : 26-8. 

76, ■-and Beheia, Surej>h Chandra. Television teachers 

education programmes: A critical analysis. Journal of Indian 
Education 11(6); 1986 : 59-65. 
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77 Mohanty, Sunil Behan Distance educational systems m 
India and abroad Journo! of Indian Education 9(5); 1984 
12-19 

78 Moore, Michael Educational telephone networks Tea¬ 
ching at a Distance (19), Summer SI 2M1 

79 Morgan Ahstair Wlnt shall wc do about independence 
learning 7 Teaching at u Disimci (26) 1985 38-45 

80 Moss G D Inlluence ol open university distance teaching 

in higher education Teaching ai a Distance (14) Spring 
79 14-18 

81 Moss, G D ?nd Brew, A The contnbut on of ihe open 
university to innovation in higher education Hiphei Edu- 
tattoii 10(2), Mar 81, 141-51 

82 Murai, Mmorn Broadcasting university in Japan 

natioim! Rcuen of Education 2V2) J 977 249 **2 

83 Murgatroya Steve Whai aituallv hippens m tutorials 7 
Teaching at a Distance (18), Winter 80 44 53 

84 Nakano, Terumi Educational technology and open edu¬ 

cation Bulletin of the Unesco Regional Office for Fducution 
in Asia and Oceania (19) June 78 179 86 

85 Naumann-Etienne Maran Problems o' implemeniing open 
education Lducutu n (21), i 980 60-72 

86 Nell, Michael \V Use oi open univusitv materials and sy¬ 
stems b> other institutions ACU Balk tin of Cut km Do 
cumentat/on (141, June 7 4 22-5 

87 Nugent, Ronald W Videodiscs and Laming Vm Direc¬ 
tions for Teaching and Learning (9), Mar S2 23 12 

88 OPEN UNIVERSITY (A discussion) Round Tablt '’(23), 

8 July 73 2-11 

89 OPEN UNIVERSITY Innovation ACL Bulletin of 

Current Documentation (10) , Oct ^3 20 3 

90 OPEN UNIVERSITY and opi.n Lamina ACV Bulletin 
of Current Documentation (2") H.b 77 4 8 

91 Orton, Larn J Improving two wav communication in eorr 
espondence teaching Teaching at a Distance (II)* May 

78 80 91 

92 Panchmuklu, P H The open unnersitv in a developing 

country A critique Vow Quest p4) , 1985 369 7* 

93 Pandcv, K P Correspondence education on the Indian 
scene A close look E location Qucnterh 25(3), Oct 73; 
6-9 

94 PaoJini, Shnley J Open University in ihe Hawaien islands 
Teaching at a Distance f10) Nov 7 7 bl 6 

95 PEOPLE S OPEN university of Pakistan Education in Asia 
16) Sep' 74, 47-8 

96 Perraton, Hilarv A theory for distance education Pros¬ 
pects 11(1) 1981 1)24 

97 Philips, Estellem M Supervising postgraduates at a distance 

Teaching at a Distance (26), 198v 23 71 

98 Ptllai, J K and Mohan S Impact and performance of corr¬ 
espondence education programme of Malurai Kamamj 
university EP4 Bulletin 6(3 4), Oct 83 Jan 84 56-60 

99 Planning and development of distance education Journal 
of Higher Education (Delhi) 9(3) 1984' )05 J4 

100 Pongrae, Silvije Development of correspondence education 

in Yugoslavia Prospects 15(3) 1985 419-25 

101 Prasad, VS ‘Openness of open university system Uni¬ 
versity Ne*s 2)(27) 16 Julv 85 6 7 

102 Pronay, Nicholas Towards independence in teaming his¬ 
tory The potential of video cassette technology for curri¬ 
cular innovation Studies in Higher Education 4(1); Mar 

79 27-30 

103 Purvis June Some problems of teaching and learning within 

open umversilv Educational Research 21(3), June 79 163* 

77 


104, Rais Ahmed. INSAT-1 B and higher education. University 
News 22(10), 1984 . 34 

105 INSAT-1B and higher education New Frontiers in Edu¬ 
cation 14(1), 84 87-9 

106 Raphael, Tamar Everyman's University , A challenge and 

a new approach to higher education in Israel Higher Edu¬ 
cation m Europe 3(2) , Mar-Apr 78 214 

107 Ravishankar, S The first open university in India Indian 
Education 12 (5&6)> Aug-Sept 82 . 32-7 

108 Recent developments in correspondence education in India 
ACU Bulletin ol Current Documentation (43); Apr 80 2-6 

109 Retd, Fraser J M and Champness Brian G Wisconsin 
educational telephone network How to run educational 
teteconferencm successfully British Journal of Educational 
Technology 14(2), May 83, 85-102 

110 Rickwood, Pat Perceptions of the tutor-counsellors role 
Teaching ar a Distance (17), Spring 80 804 

111 Rilev, Judith 1 wonder what u s like to write a unit 7 Tea¬ 
ching at a Di stance (14) , Spring 79 1 S 

112 Ritchie, Jean Open university in Britain Indian Journal 

of Adult Education 74(6) , June 73 3 6 

113 Ruddai Datt Coirespondence courses in India Prasav 

4(J) Apr 76 7347 

J14 Rumble, Greville The open university of ihe United King¬ 
dom Journal of Higher Education (Delhi) 10(1 & 2), 1984, 
45-46 

115 Rumble, Grcville Open con espondence insi Mule— India 
Indian Education J2(J & 2), Apr-Mdv 82 7640 

116 Sacks, H FlcMsludy An open learning system for furiher 
and adult education Biirish lournal of Educational Techno¬ 
logy J 1(2) Mav 80 85 95 

117 Safaya Raghunath Distance education Um\ersit\ News 
1800) 15 May 80 267-83 

118 bahoo, PK Coirespondence courses in higher education 
Major issues and perspectives for research EPA Bulletin 
3(2) July 80 23 72 

119 Sakamoto Takashi and fujua Janji The present state of 

the UimeiMiv of the Air proiecl m Japan Overseas Uni- 
\ersiti<s (2 7 ) Sept 80 26 75 

120. Sangram bingh Cori espondence education Problems and 
prospects loll lenity AVmf 2J(21) 1 Ntev 83 700-2 

121. Sam Prahash Accelerating correspondence education m 

our country Education Quaiter/x 32(1) , Jan 80 19-20 

122 Schuver, EH The open university ill the Netherlands 

Higher Education and Research t/i Netherlands 25(1/2), 
Winter-Spring 81 3-11 

123 Shahane, \ A Open university, not a replies of traditional 
set-up Uitturuf) Nens I6(J6), ]5 Aug 78 1102 

124 Sharma, Motilal Radiovision as an educational medium 

In Education 12(10), Jan 83 17-20 

125 - Radiovision in and out of the classroom Edu¬ 
cation Quarterly 34(2), Apr 82 17 21 

126 -■-and Oberai, Neena Instruction through radio¬ 

vision A comparative study Indian Educational Review 
18(4); Oct 83 3746 

127. Sharma, Moulal and Tripadu, C K Radio vision in science 
educat'on Some exploratioas Indian Educational Review 
19(4), 84 78-83 

128 Sharpies, Mike Educational technology and ihe open uni¬ 
versity Teaching at a Distance (22), Autumn 82 . 15-20. 

129 Shorenstein, Stuart A Pulling the plug on instructional TV 

Change 10(10), Nov 78 36 9 

130 Shroff, Homat J Britain's open university Can we laVf 

a lesson 7 University News 22(30), 1984 2-3. 
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1M. Singh, Harindra N and Panda, Santosh K. The philosophy 
of correspondence education. Education Quarterly 32(4); 
Oat SO : 27-9. 

132- Singh, Prabhakar, Cyclops in distance teaching. Journal 
of Indian Education 11(6): 1986 : 30-5 

133. Singh, R.K. Open University. University Mews 14(11); Nov 
76 : 4_5 > 8 * 

134 . Singh, S.K. Audio-visual aids on educational technology. 
Education Quarterly 27(3); Oct. 75 : 4-6. 

135. Stanford, Jon. A one-person course learn. Teaching at a 
Distance (18); Winter 80 : 3-9. 

136. Stevensen, Jim. Media in the Open University : A look 
towards the 1980. Teaching At A Distance (19); Summer 81: 
19-23. 

137. Store, R.E. And Armstrong, J.D. Personalising feedback 
between teacher and student in the context of a particular 
model of distance teaching British Journal of Educational 
Technology 12(2); May 81 : 140-57. 

138. Subbarao, C.S. The curse of the correspondence courses m 
teacher education. Quest in Education 19(3); July 82 : 234-7. 

139. Subba Rao, NV. Open university ■ A critical appraisal. 
University Administration 1(2), June 74 : 56-60 

140. Sudame, G.R. and Goef, D.R- A study of school broad¬ 
casts in India Indian Education 12(3-4); Junc-July 82 : 25- 
3°. 

14 j _ _, Educational television in India Organisa¬ 

tion and utilisation. EPA Bulletin S(l &2), 1985 : 45-58 

142 Sudame, G R and others Planning and administration of 
educational broadcasts from All India Radio, Cuitack 
EPA Bulletin 1(4), Jan 79 . 32-8. 

143. SYMPOSIUM ON distance education foi the 
updating or knowledge at postgraduate level Highei 
Education in Europe. 6(1) Jan-Miu 81 67-72 

""l44 Syrett John. Videotex ■ The implications for education 

New Directions foi Teuchwv and Learning (9). Mar 82 
33-40. 

145 Takwale, Ram. 1 NSAT-IB and higher education Univer¬ 
sity NcmS 22(9), 1984 . 1-2, 4. 

146. leather, David CB. Audio-visual media and educational 
technology in the traditional university : The working com¬ 
promise or the grand design Hmhei Edumnon 7(4); Nov- 
78 : 43142 

147. Tewari, Jiwan. Radio as media aid tn correspondence edu¬ 
cation Unhcisity iNews 16(12), J6 June 76 988-9 

148. Udgaonkar, B.M. and Ramani. S TV in India . Education 
or entertainment. Science Today J2(l), Julv 77 : 7. 

149 University of Rajasthan. Committee or coi respondent 
study, Jaipur, 1965, Chairman . J R Kidd. Report Pm*!/ 
2(1); Apr 74 : 78-90. 

150. Venogopalan, C.R. Open University, louih limes 2(13); 
21 Sept 72 : 24-5. 

151. Wedemeyer, Charles A. The birth of the open university 

a postscript. Teaching at a Divtance (2 J); Summer 82 21 -7. 

152. White, Shirley A. Com Tech : Video in the classroom 
Physics Education 1(2); 1984 : 29-31- 

153. Wood, Geoffrey. Does distance lend enchantment 11 l T m- 
versity Quarterly. 

154 _^ Docs distance lend enchantment' 7 The politics 

of knowledge at the Open University. LniversiO Quartetly. 
39(2); 1985: 127-148 

”155. Woodley, Alan. How open is open? Higher Education Re¬ 
view 13(0; Autumn 80 ; 3-18. 

156. Woolfe, Ray and Murgatroyd, Stephen. Open university 
and the negotiation of knowledge. Higher Education Re¬ 
view 11(2), Spring 79 : 9-16. 


157, Yadav, M.S., Biswal, B.N. and Menon, M.B. Correspon¬ 
dence education in Indian Universities : A few facts. New 
Frontiers in Education 8(3); July-Sept 78 ; 76-96. 

158. Zaki, WM. Role of People’s Open University, Islamabad, 
Pakistan. Education it. Ada (l0), Sept 76 : Jl-17. 

II. COURSE MATERIALS 

(As Available in AIU Library ) 

ANDHHA PRADESH OPEN UNIVERSITY 

(a) English : A Foundation Course 

(i) Functional Vocabulary Literary ppieciation 

Units 10-15, 1983-84, 62p. 

Units 16-23, 1983-84, 63p. 

(b) History : Indian History 

(i) Earlics Times to 1526 A.D. 

Units 1-10, 1984-85, 159p 

(c) Science and Technology : A foundation Course 

(i) Modem Science and Its Role in the service of man 

Units 6-8, 1983-84, 87p. 

Units 9-13, 1983-84, 43p 
Units 14-17, 1983-84, 31 p. 

(d) Social Sciences : A Foundation Course 

(i) Medieval societies 

Unu> 6-7, 1983-84, 31 p. 

Units 8-11, 1983-84, 5ftp 
Units 12-J6, 1983-84, 44p. 

ATHABASCA UNIVERSITY- CANADA 

I Accounting (254) 

ft) lmroductoiy marwgeital accounting : Solutions manual, 
1982. 24Jp, 

(ti) Assignment manual. 1982 4 7 p. 

(up Workbook J9S2 69p. 

(tv) Student manual 1982 6p 

2. Applied Studies (325) 

(i) Understanding research in nursing : Assignment book¬ 
let 1985. I5p. 

(it) Student manual. 1985 7p, 

(ir) Workbook 1985 J42p. 

3. Computer (268) 

(t) Computer programming with pascal Student manual. 
1984 118p. 

(n) Study Guide. 1984 137p. 
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4. English (302) 


(0 Uml 1 : Frontier cxpeuences. 1979. 93p 

(n) Uml 2 ■ The developing Canadian community 1979. 
IlOp. 

(m) Unit 3 Poetry. 1980. I01p. 

(i\) Unit 4 . Prose—the urban cxpciKnee. 1979. 78p. 

(v) Unit 5 : Drum. 1980. 120p, 

(m) An muoduclion u> Canadian lueraiuic. Unu 6. Affini¬ 
ties between the literary and visual arts 1981 124p 

(mi) Student manual. 1983 44p. 

5 Geography (261) 

(i) lniroducuon to physical gcoginphv : Pan A. Pmcti- 
cal work in gcogwipln 1983. 257p. 

(ii) Part B The physical entu oilmen! -a means io an end 
1984 327p 

(lii) Student manual 1984. I2p 

6 History (336) 

(i) History of Canadian Labour : Rcadci 1 1983 300p 

(n) Reader 2 1983 374p 

(m) Unit 1. The development ot the Canadian working class, 
1800-1900 1983 77 p. 

(i\) Unit 2, Working-clds*. culiuie A cast studs. 1983 
50p. 

(v) Unit 3 Emeigencc of the western Canadian labouj move¬ 
ment, 1880-1919. 1983 45p 

(vij Unit 4 Two booms and two busts. Canadian labour, 
1914-1939 1984 70p. 

(vn) Unit 5. The growth of the Canadian trade union move¬ 
ment, 1940-1956 1984 62 p 

(vin) Unit 6 Booms and busts oi modern times: Canadian 
labour, 1956-1983 1984 70p. 

(ix) Student manual. 1983 32p. 

(x) Course assingment book 
7. Humanities (360) 

(i) East meets west : Student manual. 1980. 30p 

(ji) Units J-4 : Study guide. 1980 60p. 

(iii) Unit 5 : The Hindu tradition. 1975. 45p. 

(iv) Unit 6 : Buddhism. 1975. 68p. 


(v) Unit 7 : Confucianism. 1975 . 47p. 

(vi) Unit 8 : Taoism. 1975. 68p. 

(vu) The wisdom ot China and India. 1983. 89]p. 

8 Mathematics (266) 

(0 Integral calculus : Study guide. 1984 338p. 

(ti) Student manual, 1984 lop. 

9 Psychology (289-|-No. 11) (387) 

(i) Psychology as a naiural science: Quiz Package 1984. 

5Sp. 

(n) Student manual. 1984 I4p. 

(ui) T\ Guide. 4p 

(i\) Studs guide 1984 I09p 

(si) Learning : Sludeni manual 1985 15p. 

(su) Oil 1 ? Package 198^. 32p 
(mu) S'udy guide. 1985 J94p. 

JU, Sociology (321) 

ji) So*'ology ol work. Book of readings 1985. 494p. 

(ill Stuilv guide 19S5. 138p, 

(ill) Student manual. 19S5 9p, 

OPEN UNIVERSITY U.K. 

\ Humanities : \ foundation eour.se 

(0 I citUiwu), John and Marwick, Arthur. 1 Humanities 
and ilv study of civilisation, (c 1980) 41 p. 

B 1. Arts : A second level course 

(a) The enlightenment 

(it Brown ^Siuait) Hume's essays on miracles and pio- 
\idence. (c 138 p 

(u) Huislhousc Rosalind), etc Hume's enquiry concern¬ 
ing the prnLiples ol morals 1979 72p 

2. Educational Studies : A second level course 
(a) Contemporary issues iu education 

(i) Bell (Robert) Approaches to leaching 1981, 56p. 

(ii) Bell (Robert) and Giles (Ken). Introducing the future. 
1981 ' 43p 

(iu) Cooper (Aldwyn) Visions of the future, 1981. 34p. 

(iv) Cooper (Aldwyn) and Lockwood (Fred). Computers, 
communications and learning. 1981. 28p. 

*>) Giles (Ken) and Woolfe (Ray) Personal change in 
adults. 1981. 44p. 1981. 

(vi) Mackmnon (Dorald). Education and equally. 1981. 
30p. 
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(b) Control of education In Britain 

(i) Bell, Robert Comparisons (cl979) 47p 
( 11 ) Crispin, Alan Providing llie teachers (c 1979) 72p 
(ill) Dale, Sheila Control oi education in BnUm Using 
the literature (cl 978) 40p 

(iv) Fowler, Gerald Higher education (c 1979) 80p 

(v) Gethins Mary, etc Welsh office, the Scoiush educa 
tion department and the Northern Ireland office Cent¬ 
ral oi developed control of education } (c!979) 41 p 

(vi) Glattcr, Ron Influence or control* A rtvitw of the 
course (c 1979) 47p 

(vn) Clatter, Ron Introduction to the contiol ol education 
in Britain (c 1979) 60p 

(vm) Milroy, Patuck Local government of cducilion 

(ix) Morgan, Colin Schools (5-16) 2 parts (c 1979) 71 p 

(x) Mojgan, (olm Collettes and schools Provision for 
the 16-19 year olds (c 1979) 7Ip 

(c) Currlculuni design and development 

(i) Hoyle, Lnc and MeCoimiek Robui Innovation ihe 
school md tli (l teller (II) (c 19 7 6) 92p 

(uj Lawton, Dimes l ic t hild lilt school and society 
(c! 976) J S2p 

(d) Deusion making in British education svstems 

0) J owIli Ciet Ud Centr 1 feivernmuu ot edueatum 
2 pai In 1974 "ap 

(it) I owL ti'iald uJ Wotiehion > irexn Decision mak 
in., in pi M stlii i l cduciinn 1974 27p 

(i) Persona I it v ami 1 earning 

0) C ishd'it \s 1 li Pri&Icrmn *d]i«. mcnl and kiinine 
(c 19~P) 0 p 

(ii) CisiUi 4sht J\s , »n!iNi h inina situation 
(e !<T6j dip 

(m) H yd 4.nn Lo*. itisesjles ie 19 7 fi*>5p 

(iv) Kl/nu, Paul IVsonuhi' thee i oa i 1 dimensions (g I9~() 
Ipn 

(\) Ones Jo hr md riovd 4nn Course of di.\clQpfiu.r\t 
(c 1976) 9*>p 

(vt) Dale Rogu Liberil and ridical ilkinaiives 4 cn 
nqui (c 1 91 ") 42p 

(I) Schooling and socictv 

(i) Dale Roger and f slanel CiOell Mass Schooling (e J9 7 7) 
5Cp 

(n) Esland, Cicoff Legitimacy and coniu>l (c 1977) 47p 
(in) Esland, Geoff Schooling and pedagogy (e 1977) 4(>p 

(iv) Esland, Geoffiey Const luc lion of icalily (c 1971) 97p 

(v) Giles, Ken and Woolfe, Ray Depuvalion disadvantage 
and compensation (c 1977) 127p 

(vi) Hall, Stuart Review of the couise (c 197") 6 7 p 
(viO Hammersley, Maitvn Teacher pei spec lives (c 1977) 

115p 

(vin) Harry Keith . Using ihe hteialure (c 1978) 29p 
(ix) Macdonald, Madeleine Education of eliLes (cl977)80p 


(g) Special needs in education 

0) Booth, Tony Special biographies 1982 68p 

C A Post-experience and second level undergraduate course 
(a) Reading development 

(i) Oiapman, L John and Hoffman, Mary Developing 
fluent reading (cl977) 173p 
(u) Men Ul John, etc Developing independence in read 
ing (t 1977) 154p 

D Social Sciences • A second level course 

(a) Introduction to sociology 

(i) Botosk Robert Society and culture (c 1981) 26p 

(ii) Holland Ray St If in social context (c 1981) 41 p 

(b) Statistical sources 

(l) C aldei Judith Education (c 1976) 87p 
L Arts A third level course 
(a) Philosophical problems 

(i) Collinson Diane Free will (c!98]) 53p 
(ii; Handing Oswald Cause and effect (c 1980) 41 p 

F Educational Studies . 4 third level course 
fa) Cognitive development 

(i) Odes John Early development (c 1979) 56p 

ib) Curriculum evaluation and assessment in educational institutions 
(i) By oner John, tic Organization and ust of evaluation* 
1982 GOp 

(c) Management in education 

(i) Fait Sheik Management in Ed Lcation Using the lite- 
laturc (c 19"6) 3] p 

(d) Methods of educational enquiry 

(jDeniu.lt Neville Research de^n 1973 73p 

(u) Fntwisilu NJ \uuic ol education research 1973 52p 

(iu) Fume lu\ Desiwnd etc Data anaIvsis 1973 159p 

(e) Social psvchologv 

Ii) Biown, ILdv Socialization The social learning theory 
ippioJch (c 1976) 42p 

(i j Biov\n Ueov ma Muiphv IcdMkttce Persuasion and 
coercion (c 19 7 6) 

(ui) rJcicbei Rviuld Iiameuork of society (c 1976) 52p 

(i\) Gia.ru* Judith Languagi (c 1976) ^7p 

(\) L till l Mansur etc Social ink!action (c 1976) 67p 

G Technologv A third levtI course 
(u) Svstems modelling 

(i Numb ton John and Jones, Lyn World models—sense 
or nonsense * (cl 97s) 49p 

H \r(s A fourth level course 
(a) Ihoughls and reality 

(i) Colluison, Dane WiJJ 1976 68p 
(u) Hanflmg, Oswald Giammci of feelings 1976 66p 

[Contributed by Library Division of the 
Association of Indian Universities] 
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National Conference on instance fidoctfei 

Ahmedabad, Not. 9 - 10,1986 


PROGRAMME 


Sunday, November 9, 1986 
8.00 a.m. Registration Opens 

9.30 Hrs. Inauguration of Exhibition (Books/Technical Aids) 

Session I (Opening Session) 

Chairman : Prof S.V. Chittibabu 
President, 

Association of Indian Universities 
10 00 Hrs. Inauguration of the Conference 
Key-note Address 


Session II 11.45 Hrs. 

Panel I Concept of Distance Education 

Chairman : Prof. K.S. Murthy 
Vice-Chairman 

University Grants Commission 


Shri Amar Sinh Chaudhari, 
Chief Minister, Gujarat. 


Prof, Yash Pal, Chairman, Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission. 
Prof. G. Ram Reddy; Vice- 
Chancellor, Indira Gandhi Na¬ 
tional Open University. 


Discussion Papers 

Kishore Valicha 
K Padmanabhan 

M. Vaidehi 

M.S. Bawa 

Session III (Concurrent Session) 14-30 Hrs. 
Panel II (a) Forms of Distance Education 

Chairman : Prof. S.V. Chittibabu 
Vice-Chancellor 
Annamalai University 


The Concept of Distance Education. 

Distance Education for Educating one Billion 
by 2000 A.D. 

Theoretical Bases foi Distance Education: An Ana¬ 
lysis and Synthesis 

Infusing Quality in Correspondence Education. 


Discussion Papers 

R. Jeyagopal 


Manmohan Mehra 
K.N. Deshpande 

Panel II (b) Course Designing and Preparations 

Ciiairperson Smt. Kamalmi Bhansali 
Vice-Chancellor 
SNDT Women’s University 


Open University System and Linkages with Weaker 
Sections—A Proto-Type Programme for Marginal 
Farmers. 

Forms of Distance Education : Correspondence Edu¬ 
cation and the Open University System. 

Extension Education: A Form of Distance Education. 


Discussion Papers : 

B.N. Koul 

M. S. Sonar 

N. Venkatiah 

Inyat Khan 

D.N. Sansanwal 
$. Lall 

Panel III (a) Role of Media in Distance Education 
Chairman : Dr. E.V. Chitnis 
Consultant 
University Grants Commission 


Course Preparation and Course Designing. 
Designing Different Types oT Distance Learning 
Programmes. 

Preparation of Course Materials for Distance Edu¬ 
cation—A Case for Course Team Approach. 
Preparation of Lesson Materials for Distance 
Learners. 

Institutional Materials in Distance Education. 
Course Designing Strategy for Distance Education. 



Bhagat Singft 

S.S. Bajaj & M.V. Thombre 

M.R. Santhanam 

Renu Bhardwaj 
Bhoodev Singh 
A.S. Raghavakumau 
V.K. Sabharwal 

Panel 111(b) Financing of Distance Education 

Chairman : Dr. B.B, Sundaresan 
Vice-Chancellor 
University of Madras. 

Discussion Papers 

K.S, Sharnxa 

V.D. Lall 
Ruddar Datt 
P.D. Agrawal 


Role of Media in Distance Education. 

Distance Education in Agricultural Universities. 
Non-Print Technological Media in Distance Educa¬ 
tion—Some Research Evidences. 

University of A.I.R.: Effectiveness and Alternative. 
Role of Media in Distance Education. 

Role of Media in Distance Education. 

Information Technology and Indian Open Learning 
System—Two Natural Synergists. 


Cost-Effective Mechanism in Distance Education—A 
Conceptual Frame-work. 

Financing Distance Education 
Financing of Distance Education 
Unit cost variations in General Traditional and Dis¬ 
tance Education—A comparative study of Two Enter- 
preneunal Development Training Programmes. 


Monday, November 10, 1986 

Session IV (Concurrent Session) 09,00 Hrs' 

Panel IV (a) Student Support Services 

Chairman : Prof. C. Narayana Reddy 
Vice-Chancellor 

Andhra Pradesh Open University. 


Discussion Papers 

Bakhshish Singh 

G,R. Sudame and G. Pugazhenthi 

D A. Ghancht 

K V. Jeyaraj 
P. Bhaskara Rao 


Student Support Services 

Teacher Education Programme through Distance 
Education in Indian Universities. 

Student Support Services for Distance Education: 
The Indian Context. 

Student Support Service and Evaluation Methodology 
Indira Gandhi National Open University: System 
and Communication. 


Panel IV(a) 


Discussion 


Session V 


12.00 Hrs, 


Evaluation Methodology 

Chairman : Dr- M.N. Desai 
Vice-Chancellor 
M.S University of Baroda. 


Papers 

H.S. Srivastava 
Uma S. Vandse 
A.V. Rami Reddy 

Gomathi Maui 
R.R. Singh 
P.K. Sahoo 
N.L, Mishra 

(Plenary) 12.00 Hrs. 

Chief Guest Shn Hasmukh Patel 

Minister of Education, Gujarat. 
Chairman : Prof G. Ram Reddy 
Vice-Chancellor 

Indira Gandhi National Open University 
New Delhi. 

Presentation of Panel Reports 

Finalisation of Recommendations of the Conference 


Evaluation in Distance Education 
Distance Education and Methodology 
One More Study of the Performance of Students of 
Correspondence and Regular Courses. 

Evaluation of Distance Education. 

Evaluation in Distance Education. 

Evaluation Methodology in Distance Educaiion. 

A Practical Approach to Evaluation Methodology in 
Distance Education system. 



Our Hosts to 61st Annual Meeting 

GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 

—A Profile 


It is with a background of adventure and spirit of 
self-sac rifle? lhat Gujarat University had been con¬ 
ceived since nineteen twenties in the minds of puhhe- 
spinted and learned men lik* Gandluji Sardar Patel, 
Acharya Anandshankar Dhruvj. Dad a Saheb Mav- 
lankar, Kasturbhai Lalbhai and manv others It could 
not however, actually take birth till after the achievement 
of independence, when in 1949 it was incorporated 
under the Gujarat University Act of the State Govern¬ 
ment ‘"as a teaching and affiliating Universitv as a 
measure in the decentralization and rccognisation of 
the Universuy education” in the then province of 
Bombay 

On the incorporation of Gujarat University a Luge 
area comprising siucei disarms m Guurai, Sauraslura 
and Kutoh was placed under th^ jurisdiction ot Guiaral 
University wuh a view to giving cvpTiSsion to the edu¬ 
cation aspirations of the two crore> of Gujarati-speaking 
people in the region wulh 21 colleges and } recognised 
institutions in the Faculties of (l) Arts includ'ng 
Education, (2) Science, (j) TeJnology including 
Engineering, (4)Agriculture, (5) L>w (6i Medicine 1 
and (7) Commerce 

The faculty of Avurvedic Medicine was added tit 
1955 It needs special mention lure not only because 
of our pioneering efforts to give rehabilitation and well- 
deserved status to the indigenous system of medicine 
but also establishment later on of a full fledged Uni¬ 
versity of Ayurveda at Jamnagar in Saurashtra ihe only 
one of its kind in the country 

Subsequently the Faculties of Pharmacy and Dental 
Science were also separated out of the Faculty of Medi¬ 
cine, which is indeed, a pioneering development in Uni¬ 
versity education m India A recent legislative amend¬ 
ment has enabled the University to have the facully of 
Arts including Education bifurcated into two separate 
faculties of Arts and Education 

During the course of its life of a little over 15 years 
the University has seen the rise of seven more univer¬ 
sities in the State, viz the Sardar Patel Universitv, Saur- 
ashtra University, Bhavnagar University, South Gujarat 
University, Gujarat Ayurveda University, Gujarat 


Agricultural University and now North Gujarat 
University Lven so. the University has been left 
vv, l1i 128 Colleges, 10 lecognised institutions and 8 
po*i-graduate UnivciMly Schools 

The total number of students sludving in the Uni¬ 
versity as on U-l 1986 ua* 97 689 This ligure also 
includes 8 1"4 post-graduate students and 220 research 
students T!k teachers in the Univcr lty area numbered 
i 976 including 2 604 post-graduate teachers and 210 
research guides 

Postgraduate Instruction 

Gujaiat University ts an athh iinp university at 
undetgraduate lcvJ while u is a lu'Jniii; cue at post¬ 
graduate levj Indeed the a pomibihlv lor post 
graduate instruction has been stalulonlv cnioincd on 
Ihe University and accordingly u has evolved a plan 
of coordinated instruction under the direu control and 
supervision o r the UimersiiV 

The Universitv has also sa up departments of Us 
own foi postgraduate instruction in a large rjinber ol 
sublets 

These are 

(1) The School of Social Sciences providing for 
instruction niid research I >cililies in tconomics. 
Political Science History Sociology and Labour 
Welfare, 

(2) The School of Psychology Fducation and Phil¬ 
osophy providing for instruction and research 
facilities in Psychologv Philosophy, I ducal ion 
and \ocational Guidance, 

P) The School ol Languages, providing for inst¬ 
ruction and research facilities in Gujarati, 
Hindi, English Sanskrit. Prakrit Persian and 
Linguistics. 

(4) The School of Sciences, providing for instruction 
and research facilities in Physics (including 
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Space Sciences), Chemistry including Pharmaceu¬ 
tical Chemistry, Polymer Science, Textile 
Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry, Botany, 
Zoology, Mathematic*, Statistics, Micro-bio 
logy. Geography, Bio Sciences and social 
forestry, 

(5) The School of Library Science providing for 
instruction in Library Science upto postgradu¬ 
ate level, 

(6) Sheth Damodardas School of Commerce 
providing instruction and research facilities 
in that Faculty, 

(7) Dr Bihanlal Kanaiyalal School of Business 
Management providing instruction in Manage- 
m'nt Course 

(8) The University School of Law, providing post¬ 
graduate instruction in that faculty, and 

(9) To meet with the demands ol lime the post¬ 
graduate course in Physical Education is also 
added Recently Post-Diploma Courses m 
Counselling psychology and Clinical and 
Community pj>Lhology have also been intro 
duetd 

RoHwala Computer Centre 

The University has set up a Computer Training 
Centre tilled Rollwala Computer Training Centre with 
a view to inciting the growing needs of the modern 
age of Science and Technology and a centre for Deve 
lopmcntal Communication with a view (o preparing 
personnel by training in ihc employment to Television as 
a mass nv*dici 

Academic Reforms 

The UmversiLy has, notwithstanding many diffi 
culties, been able to take some strides in the matter of 
academic reforms The University has introduced the 
Three-year Integrated Degree Course from June J962 
in the Faculties of Arts Science and Commerce 

A system of internal evaluation of the student’s 
work in his college to the extent of 30 per cent of the 
total marks has been introduced in the Faculties of Arts, 
— Science and Commerce with a view of making the stu¬ 
dents keep their powder dry round the calendar instead 
of inducing them to work only during the examination 
season as hitherto the case 


In order to bring about closer contact between the 
teacher and the taught, and to improve the standard of 
instruction, the University has laid down a restriction 
on the total number of students admissible in a 
college, and also m a class in a college following a re¬ 
commendation of the Univerity Grants Commission 
The ordinance embodying this reform prescribes that 
no college shall have more than 1 250 students on its 
rolls, while limiting the total number of students in each 
class or a division thereof to 100 

Dcmocratisation and Modernization 

An important landmark m the history of university 
legislation was made in 1973 when follwoing the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission for Modernising Uni¬ 
versity Acts in the Sialc of Gujarat, popularly known as 
the Dongerkcry Commission, the Guiarat University 
Act wa* radically revised While limitations of space 
do not permit an elaborate estimate to the impact of 
the legislator, two of ns most glaring features need be 
underlined (l) academic rehabilitation of the teachers 
by giving ihem greater representation on various Uni¬ 
versity authorities at all levels the Court, the Executive 
Council and full representation on academic authorities 
like the Boards of Studies, Faculties, the Academic 
Council and the Board of University Teaching and Re¬ 
search, and (n) Student representation probably for the 
first time in the universities in India, on the Court as 
well as the various Faculties and Boards of Studies in 
Gujarat University 

University Library 

The University Library has been housed m a 
commodious building specially designed to meet its 
rap'dly growing needs It contains more than 2,80,000 
volumes ?nd subscribes to 1 100 periodicals in various 
subject* There is also a provision m this building for 
special cubicles for research students Additional reading 
space for about 600 students became available when 
Sardar Patel Reading Centre’s construction was com¬ 
pleted thanks to a mumficient donation by the late 
Shn Amntldl Hargo vandas Chanty Trust 

Extension of reading facilities for students has been 
made possible by financial assistance from the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission by also setting up four Read¬ 
ing Centres at Kokhra-Mehmadabad, Hajipura Dana- 
pur, Saraspur and Asarwa, outside the University 
Campus 

Ptess and Publication Department 

The University also has a well-equipped printing 
Press of its own which caters not only to the large 
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printing needs of the University and its examination de¬ 
partment but also helps in implementing its publication 
programme which needs a special mention in the context 
of the statutory responsibility enjoined on the Uni¬ 
versity of promoting the use of Gujarati as a medium of 
instruction and examination The University is alive to 
the need to provide suitable reading material in the 
regional language to its students and has accordingly 
evolved a phased programme of publication which 
includes not only works specially commissioned to be 
written by experienced teachers and other experts but 
also translation of selected standard works into Gujarati 
The total number of publications so far published by the 
University is 380 The work of evolving scientific termi¬ 
nology done in this University needs a special mention, 
as it has already prepared and published booklets of 
scientific terminology in Gujarati in as many as 36 
subjects 

The University Employment Bureau 

There is a University Employment Information and 
Guidance Bureau, which functions m collaboration with 
the Directorate General of Employment and Training, 
Ministry of Labour, Government of India and 
Directorate of Manpower, Employment and Training, 
Department of Education and Labour, Government 
of Gujarat 

The Bureau set up m 1962 helps the University 
Alumm by giving them assistance m securing suitable 
employment and also by imparting vocational guid¬ 
ance and occupational counselling It also assists stu¬ 
dents m securing for them part-time-cum-vacation 
job» 

Besides, the Bureau also undertakes activities such 
as conducting surveys, organising seminars, arranging 
career talks by experts m the concerned fields, etc 

Centre for Management and Professional Training 

This Centre provides intensive courses to graduates 
from all faculties to increase their employability through 
providing actual work experience and detailed informa¬ 
tion of operational aspects of business, industry and 
public institutions The aim is to make the youth more 
useful and serviceable so as to satisfy the growing needs 
of the community for scientifically trained personnel 
So far the following courses have been developed 

1 Office Management 

2 Banking Management 


3. Financial Management 

4. Export Management 

5 Matenal Management 

6 Spoken English 

7 Marketing and Salesmanship Course 

8 Stenography and Secretarial Practice Course 

9 Bank Recruitment Test Training Programme 

10 Drug Analysis, Chemistry and Microbiology 

11 Operations Research 

12 Research Methodology Course 

13. English Improvement Course 

These are experimental courses and are run with the 
help of faculty members invited from the University 
departments, affiliated colleges and research institutes 
of the University Additionally professionals and men-on- 
the-field are also invited to share their experiences By 
now the sixth course has been completed Response 
in terms of employment to them is also satisfactory 
The centre emphasises the applicational aspect in 
learning and trainees are continuously involved in train¬ 
ing programme* through discussion seminars, written 
assignments, project work surveys and master essays 

The Centre also systematically carried out evaluation 
at regular intervals both by faculty members as well 
as by students themselves so that each course helps to 
build up a better course in the next round It also helps 
to develop useful instructional material The Centre ha> 
generated considerable interest among other colleges and 
universities of the State to organize similar courses and 
has been always willing to share its experience and 
knowhow with them 

Polyvalent Adult Education Centre 

The Polyvalent Adult Education Centre has been 
established m 1976 with a view to making the labourer, 
the skilled worker, an enlightened citizen as well as 
making him a responsible member of the family and so¬ 
ciety. Financial support for this Centre has been made 
available to the University by the Government of India, 
Ministry of Education. Since its inception the Polyvalent 
Centre has been conducting diversified training program¬ 
mes specially designed to promote professional skill to the 
worker and to enrich his family life and social harmony; 
the basic idea behind the multi-dimensional or the poly¬ 
valent approach to the education of workers followed 
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in Skramik Vidya Kendra is to meet the various 
interrelated needs of workers with specifically tailored 
programmes 

Publications 

A special mention must be made of several donations 
received from the Han Om Trust amounting to a total 
Rs 18,87,000/- of the revered Shn Mota, which has 
enabled the University to undertake the following among 
certain prestigious projects: 

1. Science Encyclopaedia in Gujarati (Vijnan 
Kosh 10 Volumes) 

2 English-Gujarati Dictionary (Vinit Kosh) 

3 Grammar of Gujarati Language (Gujarati 
Vyakarana). 

Educational Media Research Centre 

With the financial aid from the Univer-ity Grants 
Commission, Gujarat University has set up an Educ¬ 
ational Media Research Centre, mainly to produce 
software for Higher Education piogramme to be tele¬ 
vised through INSAT With the guidance and expert 
help from the Development and Educational Communi¬ 
cation Unit, ISRO Ahmcdabad it has been possible 
to establish the TV Studio 

A number of T V and Radio Programmes have been 
produced in the area ol Life Sciences Computer, Deve¬ 
lopment in Indian perspective, Technology Languages, 
etc The production approach is of a “Team Mode" 
where Subject Expert , Writer, Producer, Researcher are 
deeply involved in making of the programmes 

Centre for Developmental Communication 

It is only very recently that the University has set 
up a training centre for the use oTTelevision as a medium 
for social development, particularly in the rural areas. 
It provides a one and a half years postgraduate diploma 
course and its present intake is only 10 with the advent 
of educational television through satellite communi¬ 
cation, potentialities for its growth are immense 

Examination Reforms 

The University has introduced a number of exami¬ 
nation reforms to ensure that the standard of exami¬ 
nation and its reliability are maintained. Briefly stated 
the University has in the faculties of Medicine, Commerce, 


Science and for postgraduate examination in the Fac¬ 
ulty of Arts introduced the system of central assessment. 
Answer scripts fiom all centres are collected at the Uni¬ 
versity headquarters and they are given Cede Number 
(Dummy number) and thereafter they are given for ass¬ 
essment to the examiners, who are called at the Uni¬ 
versity headquarters 

In order to see that the university examinations 
conducted at the various centres of examinations spread 
over in the different parts of the Gujarat Slate are con¬ 
ducted peacefully and the secrecy and sanctity of ex¬ 
aminations iv not jeopardised at any centre, the system 
of sending the observers at each centre of examination 
for each day of examination is being followed The ob¬ 
servers are required to stay at the centre ofexrmiration 
for both the sessions ard are instructed to keep conti¬ 
nuous vigilence This system has won the appreciation 
from all sections of society including the students end 
has shown promising results in minimizing the poss¬ 
ibility of mass copying. 

Asa large number of students arc appearing at Loth 
undergraduate and postgraduate examinations especially 
in the Faculties of Commerce, Arts and Law, the Univer¬ 
sity has adopted prepaired final results ard marksbects 
with the help of sophisticated computer system, so that 
ihe transcripts of the concerned students can be made 
available to them simultaneously with the declaration 
of the result of their corterned exammaMor 

Extra-mural Activities 

The University has also set up A D Shcdhan IAS. 
Training Centre (with lie finrcial support of the Guj¬ 
arat Slate Govemmem). the University Health Centre, 
Guru Nanak Bhavar, etc 

While it is not possible to describe in detail the nu¬ 
merous activiues of the University and ns affiliated 
colleges in the fields of teaching ard research as well as 
student welfare, a special mention needs to he made of 
the University's Department of Extra-mural Studies 
which takes care of useful eclivilies like extension lec¬ 
tures, periodical seminar ard organisation of birthdays 
and centenaries of eminent men in various fields, etc 

The visitors to the University will, it is hoped, familiar¬ 
ise themselves with the growing campus of this University 
extending over 560 acres ard hopefully fird that the 
magnificence of the various buildings of the Uimeraiy 
and its many colleges and institutions is matched by 
scholastic zeal and seriousness of purpose so characte¬ 
ristic of the academic community 
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A Photo Feature 





Pink City Hosts West Zone Youth Festival 


The Inter-University West Zone 
Youth Festival, the third in the 
senes of Four Inter University Festi¬ 
vals, was organised at Rajasthan 
University, Jaipur from October 27 
to 30, 1986. Invitations for parti¬ 
cipation were sent to all the West 
Zone Universities by the host 
University. The Youth Festival in 
which 450 students participated, 
was sponsored by the Association 
of Indian Universities (A1U) with 
financial support from the Depart¬ 
ment of Youth Affairs and Sports, 
Govt, of India. 

The Youth Festival was inau¬ 
gurated by the eminent Kuchipudi 
dancer, Swapna Sundan, on 
October 27, 1986. Speaking on the 
occasion, she stressed the need to 
organise similar festivals in order to 
familiarise our youth with Indian 
Art and Culture Prof. R.P. Agar- 
wal. Vice-chancellor of Rajasthan 
University welcomed the guest parti¬ 
cipants and officials and wished 
success to the festival “Ghoomar 
Dance” presented by the host Uni¬ 
versity on this occasion was app¬ 
lauded by the audience. 

The cultural programme fol¬ 
lowed the inaugural ceremony. The 
events included were On the Spot 
Painting, Poster Making, Cartooning, 
Classical and Western Vocal (Solo), 
Western Group Song, Light Vocal 
and Indian Group Song. The Fine 
Arts items arranged in the Art 
Gallery, while other items were 
organised at the Main Auditorium 
of Ravindra Manch. 

Shivaji University, Kolhapur 
proved matchless in the Classical 
Vocal Solo event while Jodhpur 
University was adjudged the best 
in Classical Instrumental Solo. The 
first prize in the Light Vocal music 
was claimed by SNDT, Bombay. First 
prize in Western Vocal Solo was, 
interestingly, shared by Goa Uni¬ 
versity, and the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity, SNDT, Bombay enthralled the 


audience by their Indian group song, 
while first prize for Western group 
song went to Goa University. 

The Second day of a hectic sche¬ 
dule of Cultural items included 
debates, Clay Modelling, Skit, Group 
dance, Classical dance and Elo¬ 
cution. The topic for debate in 
Hindi /regional language was that 
“The non-aligned nations have not 
been able to achieve much for world 
peace”; while for the debate m Eng¬ 
lish the topic was “Only Cultural 
interaction will help in integration”. 
The topics for Elocution Contests 
were “Mai Akela Hoon” and “Soft 
Footsteps Sounded Behind Me”. 
The highlight of the day was the class¬ 
ical dances. The graceful Kathak 
dancers in their swirling gold and 
flowing pink traditional cost¬ 
umes in scintillating colours were 
wildly cheered by the audience 
Rupali Waiia of Bhopal University 
stoic the show as The best classical 
dancer Five out of the eight entries 
in the Classical dance were for 
‘Kathak’, two for ‘Bharat NatyanT 
and one for ‘Manipun’. 

Ten entries were received for 
‘Collage’ on the topic* ‘Durcers’ c rd 
“Space Fantasy” Anequ'l runter 
of participants took pail in Clsy 
Modelling 

The fascinating event of the day 
was the Group Dance Presentation 
by twelve University teams Ecmtay 
University dominated the scene by 
their dynamic and colourful Kumaon 
folk dance winning the first prize, 
while the Secondprue went 10 Epr.as- 
thali Vidyapith Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences (TISS) presented the 
“Bhangra” that electrified the audi¬ 
ence and many started dancing on 
the floor of the auditorium 

The third day may best be des¬ 
cribed as the ‘day of histrionics’ as 
eleven teams participated for the 
acting honours m the One-Act Play 
and Mime The topics for the plays 
varied from political satire to social 


drama. Bhopal University presented, 
“Dastan-e-Gas Kand”, about the 
gas tragedy that struck the City on 
2nd December, 1985. The Uni¬ 
versity bagged first prize for this 
superb play. Bombay University 
presented the play. “The process¬ 
ion”, that portrayed the tendency 
to take out processions at the slight¬ 
est pretext, be it a protest march, 
a religious festival, a marriage pro¬ 
cession or a funeral. Sukhadia Uni¬ 
versity, Udaipur was adjudged best 
for Mime while the first prize for 
Skit went to Bombay University. 

Shn Vasantrao Patil, Governor 
of Rajasthan and Chancellor of 
Rajasthan University, inaugurated 
the Art Exhibition in the evening, 
featuring paintings, collage, cartoons, 
sculpture, etc The Chancellor also 
witnessed some of the One Act plays 
Dr R P Agarwj.1, Vice Chancellor. 
Rajasthan University Dr K N Nag. 
Vice-chancellor of Sukhrdia Uni¬ 
versity, Udaipur ard Di Jagdivh. 
Narain, Secretary. A1U were the 
other distinguished guesis present 
on this occasion 

The last d^v of the Youth Festi¬ 
val commenced with ihe cunts of 
Quiz and Dumb Charades Amra- 
van University was declared the 
best in Quiz, while Konkan Knshi 
Vidyapecih, Dapoli got the Second 
position Goa University was 
First in Dumb Charade with Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences as a 
close second A sight-seeing tour 
of the Pink City was organised for 
the participants during the day. 
Chartered Buses of Rajasthan Tour¬ 
ism Department look the students 
to the tourist spots of Jaipur- 
Amber, Jal Mahal, Jantar Mantar, 
Sisodia Garden and other historical 
monuments. 

The Valedictory function on the 
evening of October 30th marked the 
finale of the Festival. A cultural 
fete preceded the prize distribution 
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oe»mony. The programme was a rich 
treat that enthralled the mammoth 
gathering. Contingent officials were 
presented mementoes during this 
ceremony by Dr. Jagdish Narain, 
Secretary, ATU Later, the partici- 
* pants were givenpnzes by Prof. R P. 
Agarwal, Vice-Chancellor of Rajas- 

than University. The overall Cham- young artists were seen sharing 
pionship trophy for the West Zone their ecstasy in the lawns of 
Youth Festival was won by Bombay the Rabindra Manch after the 
University for its most outstanding closing function. The West Zone 
performance. The joy of partici- Youth Festival came to an end in 
pation and the spirit of fellowship a spirit of friendship and cordi- 
was resounding in the air Jubilant ality with another milestone m the 
faces of the prize winners and cultural integration of our country. 

West Zone Inter-University Youth Festival—1986 

RESULTS 

1. HNF ARTS 

(a) On the Spot Painting 

First Prize 

Banasthah Vidyapith. 


Second Prize 

Bhopal University. 


Third Prize 

University cf Rajasthan, Jaipur 

(b) College 

} irst Prize 

Amravati University. 


Second Prize 

Bhopal University. 


Hurd Prize 

University ol Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

(c) Poster Making 

First Prize 

Sukhadia University, Udaipur. 


Second Prize 

Bhopal University. 


Third Prize 

Banasthah Vidyapith. 

(d) Clay Modelling 

First Prize 

Gujarat University Ahmedabad 

Second Prize 

Banasthah t idyapith, Banasthah 


Third Prize 

Shivap University. Kolhapur 

(c! Cartooning 

First Prize 

Gujarat University, Ahmedabad. 


Second Prize 

Jodhpur University. 


Third Prize 

Sukhadia University, Udaipur. 

2, THEATRE 

(a) One-Act Play 

First Prize 

Bhopal University 


Second Prize 

Amravati University. 


Third Prize 

SNDT University, Bombay 

(b) Skit 

First Prize 

Bombay University. 


Second Prize 

University of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 


Third Prize 

SNDT University, Bombay 

(c) Dumb Charade 

First Prize 

Goa University. 


Second Prize 

T1SS, Bombay. 


Third Prize 

University of Rajasthan, Jaipur 

(d) Mime 

First Prize 

Sukhadia University, Udaipur. 


Second Prize 

Unnersity of Rajasthan, Jaipur 


Third Prize 

Goa University. 

3. LITERARY EVENTS 

(a) Debate (Hindi etc.) 

First Prize 

Jodhpur University 

Samayam Raj Lodha. 


Second Prize 

University of Rajasthan, Jaipur 



Virendra Vidrohi. 


Third Prize 

(i) Gujarat Ayurvedic University, Jamnagar 
Chetan L. Sharda. 

(u) Gujarat University, Ahmedabad 
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(b) Debate (English) 

First Prize 

Bombay University 


Second Prize 

Prema Dasai Raj 

Bomba> University. 


Third Prize 

Ricardo Alvida 

Konkan Knshi Vishvavidyalaya. 

(b) Elocution (Hindi etc.) 

First Prize 

Y A. Pimpley 

Devi Ahilya University, Indore. 

Second Prize 

Konkan Krishi University. Dapoli. 


Third Prize 

Umversil) of Raiasthan, Jaipur 

Km Bharti Tanwar 

Shivaji Umversit}, Kolhapur 

(c) Elocution (English) 

First Prize 

Vija> Kr Bhagwat Pa war. 

Bombay University 

Second Prize 

Ricardo Alvida 

TISS, Bombay 


Third Prze 

Janki Vishwanath 

Universiry ol Rajasthan. Jaipui. 

(c) Quiz 

First Prize 

Amravati University 

Second Prize 

Konkan Krishi Vishuavidvalya, Dapoli 


Third Prize 

TISS, Bombay 

DANCE 

(a) Folk Dance 

First Prize 

Bombav Umversit v 

Second Prize 

Banasibali V rdyapuh 


Third Prize 

TISS, Bomba} 

(b) Classical Dance 

Firsi Prize 

Bhopal Uni verb u y 

Second Prize 

Gujarat UimerMiv, Ahmedabad 


Third Prize 

ShivcHi Univcrsilv. Kolhapur 

MUSIC 

(a) Classical Vocal Solo 

1 irst Prize 

Sluwji Univtisity Kolliapur 

Second Prizu 

SNDT UmvtrMiy Bombay 


Third Prize 

Amravati Lnivirsiiy 

(b) Classical Instrument Solo 

First Prize 

Jodhpur University 

Second Prize 

Banasthali Vidyapiih 


Third Pnze 

Gujarat University, Ahiucdabad 

(c) Light Vocal (Indian) 

First Prize 

SNDT. University, Bombay 

Second Prize 

Shivaji University 


Third Prize 

Sukhadia University, Udaipur 

Gujarat Ayurvedic University, Jamnagar. 

(d) Western Vocal Solo 

First Prize 

Goa University 

Second Prize 

Bombay University 

Devi Ahilya University, Indore. 


Third Prize 

TISS, Bombay 

(e) Group Song (Indian) 

FTrst Prize 

SND1 University, Bombay. 

Second Prize 

Umvers'ty of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 


Third Prize 

Jiwaji University, GwalioT 

(0 Group Song (Western) 

First Prize 

Goa University. 

Second Prize 

TISS, Bombay. 


Third Pnze 

University of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 
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A scheme of low priced textbooks 
for students made available with 
British Government assistance. 


i 

i 


NEW ELBS TITLES IN PHYSICS 


1. QUANTUM MECHANICS—P,C,W, Davies 
Rout ledge 1984 ELBS £ 1.50 

This book provides a concise, readable introduction for science graduates with 
no previous knowledge of the quantum theory and will be useful for them upto 
final year level. 

2. THE STRUCTURE OF PHYSICS—G.R. Noakes 
Macmillan 1$77 ELBS £2.95. 

The author’s aim is to help students to understand the ideas and concepts 
underlying the subject and stimulate their interest in modern devcl pments. 

3. THREE PHASES OF MATTER 2nd cd- A.J. Walton 

OLP1983ELHSL 3.95 

This text for undergraduates shows how the main structural and transport pro¬ 
perties of solids, liquids and gases cun be explained from an atomic viewpoint. 
The chapters on gases have been rewritten in the second edition. Other new topics 
include fluctuation phenomena, semiconductors and liquid crystals. 



Available at alt leading bookshops For further information contact 

British High Commission 
British Council Division 

A1F ACS Building. Rati M»rg. New Oe'h< UQ 001 


Also at: 

Mirtal To war "C" Wing 
Nariman Poini. Bombay 400 021 


6. Shakespeare Sa»ani 
Caicuiia-700 071 


737. Anna &ala> 
Madras 600 007 








CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

HYDERABAD - 500 007 

The Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad, is a national institute deemed to 
be a University It provides for the study of English and foreign languages and their literatures, the organiza¬ 
tion of research, the training of teachers, the production of teaching materials, and extension services, to help 
improve the standards of the teaching of English and foreign languages in India The Institute has at present 
13 Depaitment* and 2 Regional Centres It offers Postgraduate Diploma, M Lilt and Ph.D level courses in 
English, French, German, Russian and Arabic It also often, correspondence courses leading on to the Post¬ 
graduate Certilicate and Diploma til the teaching of English, and M A in French, German and Russian, 

The following are some of the major publications of C1EFL: 

h research monographs 

Rs. Ps 

1 The Intelligibility of Indian English 3 00 

2 The Syntactic Patterns of Telugu and English 7 50 

3 Intonation of Statements and Questions in Punjabi 5 00 

4 The Sound System of Indian English 2 00 

5 Studies m Phonetics and Spoken English 5 00 

II. GRADED READERS 

1 The Bird (Grade One) j SO 

2 Talk (Grade Two) 2 00 

3 They Sleep and Sleep (Grade Three) j 50 

4. Home Again (Grade Four) j 75 

5. The Hunter and the Mermaid (Grade Five) 2 75 

6 Face to 1 ace With a Man-Eater (Grade Six) 2 75 

7 Hiawatha (Grade Se'en) 2 00 

HI TEACHING AIDS 

1 Phonic Cards 5 00 

2. Picture Cards 5 25 

IV OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

1 Issues in Stvhstics 30 00 

2 Programmed Materials (8 Units) 25 00 

3 Makers and Finders I 5 00 

4. Makers and Finder* II 6 00 

5 Methodology of Teaching Russian as a Foreign Language J5 00 

6 Studies in Russian Literature 20 00 

7 French Speech Sound* (Cassettes) 100 00 

8 Read, Laugh and Learn French 4 qo 

9 Survey of English (South Kanara — A Report) 12 00 

V. PRE-RECORDED CASSETTES 

A set of three Cassettes on Spoken English 1 go 00 

For copies , please write to : 

The Editor 

CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

HYDERABAD - 500 007 (AP), 
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AN NAM ALAI UNIVERSITY 

ANNAM ALAIN AGAR - 608 002 


The Annamalai University which was established way back in 1929 owes ns existence to ihe mumliccnce 
of the far-sighted and noble hearted Philanthropist and Patron of letlers Dr Rajah Sir Annamalai C hettiar 
of Chettinad After him his illustrious son Tamil Isai Kavalar Padmabushan Dr Rajah Sir Muhiah Chettiar 
of Chettinad became the Pro-Chancellor in 1948 He cherished and enriched his father’s legacy with de¬ 
votion His distinguished son, the present Founder Pro-ChanccUcr Dr MAM Ramaswamv, a vcntuiu- 
some industrialist and generous patron of sports, has been sedulously pursuing the ideals and goals set by his 
father 


The University has had a succession of distinguished Vice-Chancellors to guide it ^ destinies The Present 
Vice-Chancellor Prof S V Chittibabu, who is in his second term of office is ?n eminent educationst with 
distinguished academic and administrative record to his credit 

The University is situated in the Heart of Tamilnadu, adjacent to Chidambaram renowned as tl.e 
Abode of Lord Nataraja, the Dancer Eternal Its sequestered Pastoral setting and its serenity and scenic beauty 
make it an ideal haven and habitat for contemplative studv 

As one of the Premier Centres of Higher Learning and Research in India, the Umvcisity has now forty- 
four Depanmenb of Study and more than four hundied and sixty member^ on ns various Faculties Of the 
Departments, special mention must be made of the Centre of Advanced Study in Marine Biology and Centre 
of Advanced Study in Linguistics The recent addition is the full-fledged Medical Faculty faculties for study 
at the Postgraduate level and for research leading to the M Phil Ph D D Litt and D Sc degrees are avail¬ 
able 


Conscious of the role of computers m modern life, ihe University has formed a Computer Centre 
Besides offering various courses, the Centre has developed a number of application oriented Computer Science 
Courses and Programmes for the benefit of the icsearchers in different faculties 

The Directorate of Correspondence Courses and Continuing Lducation as a separate wing of the Uni¬ 
versity, caters to thousands of students who wish to study from a distance 

The University has an excellent refcience Library, whi^h houses at the moment more than 3,00,000 volumes 
of books and journals, embracing every conceivable discipline of study It has also a cherished collection ul 
very rare books 

The University Publications Division has brought out more than 525 quality books covering many fields 
and aspects of knowledge 

After covering two significant milestones namely, the Silver and Golden Jubilees, the Annamalai Uni¬ 
versity is steadily and resolutely marching forward towards its Platinum Jubilee 
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LALIT KALA AKADEMI 

PRESENTS 

COLOURFUL PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS : 

The kingdom that was Kotah 
The Blue God 

The Painting in the Los Angles Museum 

The Exile in the Forest 

Paroksa 

South Indian Bronzes 

Painted Myths of Creation Art & Ritual of an Indian Tribe 

Moving Focus 

Chaos and Creation 

Graphic Art in India since J 850 


M.K. Bnjraj Singh 
P. Banerjee 
Pratapaditye Pal 
OC Ohri 

Coomaraxwamy Centenary 
Seminar Papers 
C Si\aranimurty 
Jyotindra Jam 
K G Subrarnanyan 
Sachidanand Sinah 


PORTFOLIOS 

Bundi Paintings, Deogarh Paintings, Mcwar Paintings, Basholi Paintings, Mankot Paintings, 
Indian Miniature Paintings (Senes 1 to V) 

Six Hanpura Paintings — Nandalal Bose 

ART JOURNALS : Ancient 2nd Contemporary Catalogue and Monographs 

HINDI PUBLICATIONS : 

Samkaleen Kala (A Contemporary Journal in Hindi) (Inaugural to Issue V) 

Portfolio - Gita Govinda 

MONOGRAPHS : Hussain 

Lax man Pai 
KK Hebbar 
Shergil 

Multicolour Reproductions of well-known Artists, Over Sixty to Choose from 

For Details Please Write to : 


The Secretary 
LALIT KALA AKADEMI 
Rabindra Bhawan 
New DelhMIO 001 
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GIAN ANNOUNCES 

THE BOOK RELEASING PROGRANME- NOV. 1986 

A BOOK - A DAY 

(For the whole month of November) 


Date 


Name of the Title 

Author 

Price ISBN 

Nov- 

I 

WISHING A PROSPEROUS PIPAWALI TO ALL OUR PATRONS 


Nov. 

2 

— Sunday 

— 

— — 

Nov. 

3 

Knowledge, Value and Education 

S.R. Bhatt 

Rs. 60/- 81-212-0060-1 

Nov. 

4 

Life Style: Indian Tribes (Locational Practice) 

S.T. Dass 

225/- 81-212-0058-x 

Nov. 

5 

Management and Job Performance 

Anuradha Sharma 

90-/- 81-212-0057-1 

Nov. 

6 

The Life of Lord Clive 2 Vols. 

George Forrest 

600,/- 81-212-0061-X 

Nov. 

7 

Vivada Chintamam of Vachaspati Misra : A 





Commentary on Hindu Law 

PC. Tagore 

180/- 81-212-0063-6 

Nov. 

8 & 9 

Saturday & Sunday 

— 

— _ 

Nov 

10 

The Literary Semantics of Kalidasa 

H.L, Shukla 

90/- 81-212-0059-8 

Nov. 

n 

Orissa and Her Remains. Ancient & Medieval 

M.M. Ganguly 

360/- 81-212-0064-4 

Nov. 

12 

Cooperplate Inscriptions belonging to Sankara- 





charya of the Kamkotipitha 

T.A.G. Rao 

140/- 81-212-0065-5 

Nov 

13 

Census of India, 1931, Vol. Ill 

J.H. Hutton 

450;- 81-212-0032-6 

Nov. 

14 

Studies in the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara 

N.V. Ramanayya 

360/- 81-212-6006-0 

Nov. 

15 & It 

\ — Saturday & Sunday — 

— — 

Nov 

17 

History of the Fiench in India 

G B. Malleson 

380/- 81-212-0067-9 

Nov. 

18 

Indian Problems . Speeches 

Lord Irwin 

240/- 81-212-0068-7 

Nov. 

19 

The History of Modern Buddhism and its followers 





in Orissa 

H.N. Basu 

125/- 81-212-0056-3 

Nov. 

20 

Political L«fe in Assam during the Nineteenth 





Century 

B.B Hazanka 

330/- 81-212-0069-5 

Nov 

21 

Views in India, China and on the Shores of Red 





Sea 

Roberts Emma 

900/- 81-212-0070-4 

Nov. 

22 & 23 — Saturday & Sunday 

f — 

— — 

Nov. 

24 

Languages of North Eastern India 

G.A. Grierson 

900/- 81-212-0071-7 

Nov. 

25 

Bio-Demograpnic Study of the Kashmiris 

KananK Sadhu 

150/- 81-212-0072-5 

Nov. 

26 

Chang Language . Grammar & Vocabulary 

J H. Hutton 

81-212-0073-3 

Nov. 

27 

hoik Stories of Lhota Naga 

J.P. Mills 

90/- 81-212-0074-1 

Nov. 

28 

LUtra-Somc Velocity Studies 

Sadhu 

90- 81-212-0075-x 

Nov. 

29 & 30 

i — Saturday & Sunday 

— 

- — 


AU1 HORS/SCHOLARS 

While soliciting your works for publication we extend our cordial cooperation 
to you. You will certainly find a difference with this Publishing House in our 
treatment to Scholars. 

Gian Publishing House 

29/6 SHAKTI NAGAR, DELHI-110007 (INDIA). 
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ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 

DIRECTORATE OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 


. The Annamalai University is a Unitary, teaching and residential University. It was founded by the muni¬ 
ficence ol the far sighted and noble hearted philanthropist and patron of letters, the late Honourable Dr Riiah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chcttmad. Kt I.L.D.. D. Lift., in the yeai 1929. Tlw Directorate ol Correspondence 
Coursesand Continuing Education was established in 1979. The Directorate offers 34 different courses of study. 

The following courses are offered by the Directorate : 


1. Foundation Courses (l Year and II Year). 

2. B.A, in History, Psychology, Sociology and Economics. 

3. B, Lit,, (Tamd). 

4. B. Com. 

5. B.Sc., Mathematics. 

6 . M.A. in Tamil, English, History. Economics. Psychology and Sociology. 

7. M.Sc., in Mathematics. Physics, Chemistry and Zoology. 

8 . M. Com. 

9. B.Ed. 

10. M.td. 

11. B.A.L. 

12. Diploma in Law: 

(a) Diploma in Company Law With Banking Lavv and Practice. 

(b) Diploma in Labour Laws with Administrative Law. 

(c) Diploma in Law of Taxation. 

(d) Diploma m Management Laws. 

(el Diploma in Criminology and Administration Criminal Justice. 

(f) Diploma in Insurance Laws 

13. Diploma in Management . 

(a) Diploma in Business Administration, 
lb) Diploma in Production Management, 

(c) Post-Graduate Diploma in Materials Management. 

(d) Post-Graduate Diploma m Personal Management. 

(ej Post-Graduate Diploma in Marketing Management. 

If) Post-Graduate Diploma m financial Management. 

The Annamalai University has the unique distinction of basing started for the iirst time in India the 
Post-Graduate courses in Psychology, Physics. Chemistry and Zoology by Correspondence. The laboratories 
in Psychology, Physics, Chemistry and Zoology have been set up separately for Correspondence course 
students and the contact seminar* are being conducted successfully. 

The Directorate of Correspondence Courses and Continuing Education has started Stud} Centres at 
various places for the benefit of the students. All the study centres are provided with Library' facilities. Cassette 
tapes recorded in many subjects are made available to students. Vedeo Cassettes are being provided at all study 
Centres. 


Dr. M. Radbakrishoan 
DIRECTOR 
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AJ.U. PUBLICATIONS 


Universities Handbook—1985-86 
Handbook of Engineering Education—1985 
Handbook of Medical Education—1985 
Handbook of Management Education—1985 
Handbook of Agricultural Education—1986 
Handbook of Distance Education 1986 
Association ol Indian Universities—1925-75 
Association of Indian Universities - 1925-85 
Universities and Research 
University Pinance-A Statistical Profile 1 
Umveisiiy Finance—A Statistical Profile If 
Enrolment in Highci Education—A trend analysis 
Slate Funding o) Universities 
Elite in tile Making 
Educational Statistics at a Glance 
Three Aspects of Umveisity Education 
University and College Finance-Seminar Papers 
Economics of College Education— 

A Study ot Hindu College DJhi 
Scaling Techniques What Why & How 
Conduct ol Lx ami nit ions 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Or DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 

Social Sciences T *0 

Humanities [ 100 

Physical Sciences | 18^7 1970 125 

Biological Sciences J 100 

Note also available in papei hack in 
indn [dual discipline 

Social Sciences and Humanities -1970-75 150 

PhvsJCriil Science^ 120 

Biological Sciences- 1970-75 120 

StictaI Sciences and Humanities -1975-76 50 

Natural and Applied Sciences 1975-76 90 

Social Sciences and Humamuts -1976-77 7 0 

Natural and Applied Sciences 1076-7“* 120 

Social Sciences and Humanities 1977-78 90 

Natural and Applied Sciences —1977-78 100 

Social Sciences and Humanities—1978-79 90 

Natural and Applied Science'. 1978 79 125 

Soual Science and Humanities—1979-80 90 

Natural and Applied Sciences -1979-80 130 

Social Sciences and Humanities 1980-81 120 

Natural and Applied Sciences -1980-81 180 

Social Sciences and Humanities —1981-82 150 

Natural and Applied Sciences—1981-82 225 

Social Sciences and Humanities— 1982-83 160' 

Natural and Applied Sciences—1982-83 In Prt 


Rs 

450 00 48 Monograph on Internal Assessment 

24 00 49 Monograph on Test and Item Analysis 

20 00 50 Monograph on Question Banking in English 

15 00 Language and Literature 

— 51 Monograph on Practical Examinations 

— 52 Monograph on Semester System 

50 00 53 Research Abstracts-Pans 1 II and HI eai 

100 00 54 Research Abstracts—Parts IV 

45 00 55 Monograph on Moderation of Examination Result 
50 00 J6 Monograph on Syllabus Analysis and Restructuring 
75 00 57 Monograph on Revaluation of Answer Scripts 

20 00 58 Assessing Non Scholastic Aspects of Learners 

50 00 Behaviour 


50 00 56 

75 00 57 

20 00 58 
50 00 
40 00 
In Press 
50 00 

<000 :i 


150 00 
120 00 69 
120 00 7n 
50 00 7l 
90 00 -, 2 

7 0 00 7 , 
120 00 74 
90 00 7 < 

100 00 76 
90 00 77 


y\J UU 7 <; 
100 00 76 
90 00 77 

125 On ?s 
90 00 74 

130 00 80 

120 00 8 , 

180 00 ;p’ 

150 00 g3 
225 00 
160 00 

In Press a . 


STATES REPORTS ON 

Grading in Universities 

Question Banking in Universities 

Internal Assessment m Universities 

Internal Management in Universities 

Preparations made b\ Universities to Receive 10+2 

Tnpul 

QUESTION BANK BOOK SERIES 

Lndergradirale Level 

Mathematics 

Phvsics 

Chemistn 

7oology 

Botany 

H’stnrv 

Geograph v 

PNvehotogy 

Economics 

Commerce 

Polineal Science 

Foods and Nutrition 

Sociologv 

English Language and Literature 

Phv siologv 

Pharmacology 

Automobile Engineering 

Law of Contracts 

Anatomy 

Constitutional Law 


Postgraduate Level 
84. Mathematics 

ON EXAMINATIONS SPORTS AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Computer in Examinations (Why &. How) 65 00 

Towards Better Questions 7 00 85 Handbook of Rules and Regulations for 

Monograph on Grading ^ 00 Intel-University Tournaments 

Monograph on Question Banking 7 00 86 Gymnastic Exercises for Men and W'omen e 

BOOKS ALSO AVAILABLE WITH LEADING BOOKSELLERS IN THE COUNTRY 

Address Enquiries to ; Sales & Publication Officer 

ASSOCIATION OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

AIU House, 16 Kotla Marg, New Delhi-110002 
Telephones ■ 3310059, 3315105, 3312305, 3313390, 3312429 


20 00 
each 5 00 
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GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 

AHMEDABAD - 380 009. 


Applications are invited in the prescribed form available from the Registrar, Gujarat University, Ahmeda- 
bad - 380 009 so as to reach him on or before 20-1M986 for the following posts in the various postgraduate 
schools of the University. 


Sr. 

Name of the Post 

No. of Remarks 

No. 


Post 


1. 

Professor of Political Science 

One 


2. 

Professor of Chemistry 

One 


3. 

Professor of Law 

One 


4. 

Professor of Physics 

One 


5. 

Professor of Commerce 

One 


6. 

Reader in Life Science 

One 

This post is reserved for Scheduled Tribes Candidates. 


(Inter Disciplinary Course) 

(Third attempt) 



7. 

Reader in Economics 

One 


8. 

Reader in Political Science 

One 


9. 

Reader in Geography 

One 


10. 

Reader in Zoology (Second attempt) 

One 

This post is reserved for candidates belonging to 
economically and Socially backward classes as per 




Baxi Commission Report. 

11. 

Lecturer in Tamil 

One 


12. 

Lecturer in Sanskrit 

One 


13. 

Lecturer in Commerce 

One 


14. 

Lecturer in Linguistics 

One 

This post is reserved for Scheduled Tribes candidates. 


(Second attempt) 



15. 

Lecturer in Textile Chemistry 

Three 

One post is reserved for Scheduled Tribes candidates. 

16. 

Lecturer in Persian 

One 

This post is reserved for Scheduled Caste candidates. 


(Second attempt) 



17. 

Lecturer in History 

One 

This post is reserved for Scheduled tribes candidates. 


(Second attempt) 



18. 

Lecturer in Philosophy 

One 

This post is reserved for candidates belonging to 


(Second attempt) 


Economically and socially backward classes as per 
Baxi Commission Report. 

19. 

Lecturer in Botany 

One 

—do— 


(Third attempt) 



Pay Scales : Professor : Rs. 1500-60-1800-100-2000-125/2-2500. 


Reader Rs. 1200-50-1300-60-1600-Assessment 60-1900. 

Lecturer : Rs. 700-40-1100-50-1300-Assessment 50-1600. 


A copy of the rules governing minimum qualifications can be obtained on request. 

The above posts carry Dearness Allowance and other allowances as per the rules of Gujarat University. 
The benefit of General Provident Fund, Gratuity and Pension will be admissible as per the rules of the Uni¬ 
versity in force from time to time. The candidates selected for the above posts shall have to learn Gujarati 
language during the period of probation. The initial gross monthly emolument on the minimum salary in the 
scale for Professor, Reader and Lecturer will be approximately Rs. 3525/-, Rs. 3150/- and Rs. 2123/- respectively. 

Residential quarters may be provided on request subject to the availability. 

The prescribed form of application can be had on payment of Rs. 2/- payable in advance either in cash or 
by postal order. Money order willl not be accepted. 

S. V. Shastri 
REGISTRAR 
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« 

LEARN URDU BY POST § 

» 

g 

The Jamia Millia Islamia University conducts a Correspondence Course for 8 
learning Urdu through Hindi and English medium for non-Urdu knowing persons. £ 

» 

$ 

Admissions are continued throughout the year £ 


Duration 

Eligibility 


One year from the date of admission. 


Efficiency in Hindi or English, whichever £ 
medium is selected for learning. « 


Fees 


No tuition fee is charged. 

Only enrolment fee is charged as follows: 


(1) For residents in India : 

(A) Rs. 5*00 for Hindi medium 

(B) Rs. 10 00 for English medium. 


(2) For residents outside India : 
U.S. S 10 for both mediums. 


Admission forms and detailed prospectus can be had by sending a self 
addressed envelope (24 X 11 cm) duly stamped for 50 Raise. 

For all Correspondence, please write to : 


Director 

Urdu Correspondence Course 

Jamia Millia Islamia University 

NEW DELHI - 110025. 


rnmtm 
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Association of Indian Universities 

61st Annual Meeting 
November 9-11, 1986 



Our Host 

Gujarat University, Ahmedabad 
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